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A VESPER SONNET. 


BY CHARLES G,. D, ROBERTS. 





THis violet eve is like a waveless stream 
Celestial from the rapt horizon’s brink, 
Assuaging day with the diviner drink 

Of temperate ecstasy, and dews and dream. 

The wine-warm dusks that brim the valley gleam 
With here and there a lonely casement; cease 
The impetuous purples from the sky of peace, 

Like God’s mood in tranquillity sup1eme. 


The encircling uplands east and west lie clear 
Tn thin aerial amber, threaded fine— 
Where bush-fires gnaw the bramble thickets sere— 
With furtive scarlet. Through the hush benign 
One white-throat voices, till the stars appear, 
The benediction of the Thought Divine. 
WInpsok, N. 8, 


. QUATRAINS. 


BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 








1.—SURF MUSIC, 
i Lyne beside the margin of the deep, 
‘T hear the music of mysterious streams 
Sung by the waves, like voices heard in dreams 
Moving along the shadowed shore of sleep. 


Il.—SUN AND MOON. 
By day in Allah’s azure urn, 
The sun, a fire is made to burn, 
And from its ashes there at night, 
The moon, a lily, blossoms white. 


Ill.—IN A COPY OF “‘OMAR KHAYYAM.,.”’ 
Imprisoned in immortal rhyme 
The rose-enamored nightingale 
Sings here across the vale of Time 
As once across the Persian vale. 
IV.—NEW MOON. 
A shining pen, the moon is dipt 
Into the night’s star-scattered bow]; 
Behold, the gleaming fields unroll 
The poet’s latest mfnuscript. 
V.—A STAR. 
In her dark hair a lustrous jewel gleams, 
A single star upon the edge of night; 
Dazzling it is, and yet how dull it seems 
Beside her face, drowned in the morning’s light ! 
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MIDSUMMER NOON. 
BY JOHN H. BONER. 





THE city is all blinding glare 
Insufferable, and fiery air 
Quivers from roof and street. 
The dusty trees are crimped and dry. 
Under her window, passiug by, 
Camille hears weary feet. 


So hot the hour that one might swoon, 
Tho hidden from the glaring noon 
And latticed from the light. 
Through the green jalousies there plays 
A twilight from the outer blaze. 
Camille is clad in white. 


Her silken chamber, garnet-hued 

And dim, is one for lassitude, 
Where harsh sound cannot reach. 

There floats about the dusky room, 

From silvern wicker, the perfume 
Of muscatel and peach. 


From scarlet-crowned geranium beds 
On a bright lawn, warm odor sheds 
Y’ hat steals to her repose, 
Weighting the weary sense of heat, 
Where, massed about a window-seat, 
Are heliotrope and rose. 


The figures outside passing throw 
Shadows that on the ceiling flow 

Like ripples on a stream. 
One fly swims in the stagnant air. 
Camille has loosed her sheaf of hair—. . 
She mvyes as jn 9 dream. 
















Her affluent hair is blond as wheat 

June-sunned to harvest, warmly sweet, 
And heavy as spun gold. 

Such hair has Ceres going through 

The corn leaves ere the evening dew 
Upon the grass is cold. 


A jeweled clock has softly stirred 

The silence like a dreaming bird 
And gone to sleep again. 

Camille lies on her dainty bed 

With one arm circled overhead, 
The other lengthwise lain. 


Still tlow the ripples on the wall. 
Lightly a wilted rose lets fall 

Its leaves, as if a hand 
Had touched it. Silence is intense, 
For opiate perfume’s upulence 

Has drowsed the blue-skied land. 


She slumbers now, with breaths as light 
As zephyrs in a starry night 

That faintly fall and rise. 
She sleeps; her moist lips bud and part— 
A cactus blossom, at whose heart 

A globe of honey lies. 


ss 





THE MORMON DECREE AGAINST POLYGAMY. 


BY THE HON. GEORGE F. EDMUNDS, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM VERMONT. — 


By Telegraph to The Independent. 

PRESIDENT WOODRUFF is illusory in his statement. 
Utah, if a State, could make polygamy a legal duty 
which all would be bound to perform. 

Governor Thomas is over sanguine; but sees the begin- 
ning of the end to come from a patient persistence in our 
late policy. But this course must be pursued for a long 
time to come in order to save the Republic from a polyg- 
amous State whose institutions cannot be touched. 

Such a Statebood 1s that to which the hierarchy. is 
looking and hoping to gain, through professions of 
obedience to law. , 

BURLINGTON, VT. 
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DEER-STALKING IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
BY THE HON. GILBERT COLERIDGE. 











THERE are many persons who bave never visited the 
Highlands to whom the word “‘ deer forest’ conveys the 
impression of a vast expanse of undulating tree-tops, a 
country rich in timber but otherwise wild; and it is a 
frequent inquiry on the part of strangers when first 
shown the home of the deer in Scotland: ‘* But where 
are the trees?” The tourist who has been driven through 
the Trossachs and who has had, perhaps, neither time 
nor inclination to pursue his journey further north, is 
apt to consider that the rest of Scotland, ‘‘ forests” in- 
cluded, is but a repetition of the thickly weoded country 
he sees during his rapid survey. But this is far from 
the fact, as most deer forests are singularly destitute of 
trees. 

In many of the glens and low grounds traces have 
been found of a former growth of timber, covering wide 
areas and situated in places where trees can now be in- 
duced only with great difficulty to grow; and huge 
stumps and roots are frequently laid bare by the crofter 
when cutting peat for his winter fuel. A tradition still 
exists that these trees were all burnt by a great confla- 
gration kindled by the “invaders.” Whether or no 
these *‘ invaders’ were the Norse sea-kings, who have 
left their names in many a loch and bay in these parts, 
it is impossible to say, because the growth of peat varies 
so much in rapidity and depth according to different 
conditions that the amount of supergréwth is a very un- 
reliable criterion of the age of a buried object. 

The term “‘ forest,” therefore, may be a reminiscence 
of former glories now departed. It has been asserted 
by some that the whole climate of Scotland has under- 
gone a great’ change since the time when these trees 
flourished in their prime; but it is more probable that 
former lairds and chieftains have resorted to deforest- 
ing their lands when pinched by hard times and bad sea- 
sons. Certain it is that only at great expense can woods 
be re-instated in these parts, for, in the first place, an im- 
mense amount of drainage has to be made before the 
soil becomes dry enough to support a tree, and secondly, 
all new plantation must be carefully fenced against the 


depredations of the sheep, cattle and deer in the winter, 
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“Much fencing has been done of late years, and is still 
doing in this direction, so that in half a century a good 
deal of the lower ground will re-assume its former pic- 
turesque aspect. The impossibility of letting shcep 
farms, owing to the difficulty of obtaining either win- 
ter feeding or transport for sheep where none can be 
had, has forced many proprietors during the last twenty 
years to convert sheep farms into deer forests, as the 
deer require no housing or care during the snow 
time, and, generally speaking, it is among the bare hill- 
tops and mountain fastnesses, where sheep cannot exist 
all the year round, that the sport of deer-stalking is 
practiced. 

lt is by the fresh air, healthy exercise and picturesque 
scenes encountered in this pursuit that many a constitu- 
tion is renovated after the toils of a bard profession, or 
the enervating pleasures of city life, and a store of 
health laid up which stands the owner in good stead for 
long afterward. 

It is only under these natural conditions, when the 
activity and endurance of man are fairly pitted against 
the extraordinary sagacity of the brute, that this pas- 
time retains the dignity of an ancient sport, for deer 
driving is to deer-stalking what the battleis to ordinary 
shooting; in other words, its tendency is rather to re- 
duce sport to the level of a pigeon match with its maxi- 
mum of powder and shot, and its minimum of healtby 
exercise. Its object is to slaughter as many head as 
possible with as little trouble as possible to the sports- 
man. No doubt great accuracy of aim and quickness of 
sight are required for shooting driven deer; but can it 
be said to be a truer form of sport to let fly into a band 
of frightened beasts from an advantageous position than 
to go out for a day’s climb in order to get a stag for the 
table who may possibly outwit you after all by his in- 
stinctive qualities? But that word ‘‘ sport” hasa dif- 
ferent signification to different minds, and it is not easy 
to define. In most deer forests the hilis, for such are 
the mountains called by the humble-minded Scotchman, 
attain to the hight of about three thousand feet above 
the sea, and are built on a large scale so as to give 
under certain aspects the effect of veritable Alps, and 
altho none of them are quite inaccessible, still there are 
many *‘ bad places” to be found among them which 
will try the nerve and activity of even an experienced 
mountaineer. It is often necessary in the course of a 
day’s sport to climb along a “ fascerenen,” as it is 
termed in Gaelic, where the head well-nigh swims at the 
dizzy downlook into some peaceful corrie gently mur- 
muring with the sound of many waters. The terraced 
battlements almost beetle overhead, and are topped by 
jagged pinnacles around which sometimes an eagle, 
gorgeous in his sunlit plumage, wheels in slow circles 
expectant of ashare in the result of the day’s sport. 
His raucous screams contrast strangely with the splen- 
dor of his flight and seem typical of the inexorable 
cruelty of the animal kingdom. Truly the voice of the 
king of beasts is more harmonious than that of the king 
of birds! In sucha spot it would he fatal to miss foot- 
hold, for the way is but narrow, and the rocky ledges 
smooth with the slime of perpetual dropping of water. 
A few light steps, and, thanks to the grip of a heavily 
nailed boot, the danger is past. 

Sometimes the remembrance of such awful chasms 
and giddy hights is apt to occur to the wearied hunter 
when wrapped in sleep, and he rejoices on awakening to 
find that it was but the fantasy of hisbrain. Sometimes 
he falls through endless space ‘“‘sheer o’er the crystal bat- 
tlements,” and he is filled with a crushing sense of veloc- 
ity which seems to prolong his struggling consciousness 
ad infinitum till with a crash—he finds himself safe upon 
his bed-room floor. 

There are many people who imagine that it is as easy 
to go out upon a hillside and shoot a stag as it is to bowl 
over a rabbit or partridge or hit a target; but as a matter 
of fact there is more of the element of chance in stalking 
deer than in any other form of sport. In the first 
place the direction of the wind is most important, for 
so keen is the sense of smell of the deer that they will 
wind their pursuers when fully a mile off, and when 
once that takes place all hope of approaching them is 
lost. In deep corries and steep places the frequent 
eddies and mipor currents of air often apprise them of 
the presence of al so that they flee with startled foot- 
steps far from him before he can get within shooting 








distance, 
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Secondly, the nature of the ground may be such that 
he cannot come nigh without exposing himself to their 
view, for any movement or noise will at once disturb 
them, and they will get them quickly to a more secluded 
feeding ground. 

Thirdly, the stag, altho a large object in itself, is apt 
from its color to be exceedingly indistinct to the view 
in certain lights, and the novice finds that the magni- 
tude of the surrounding landscape tends to dwarf the 
apparent size of the deer; then, with his conception of 
relative size somewhat skaken, he finds it difficult to 
quell the excitement which has arisen from the tragic 
whispers of the keeper, and the breathless creep into po- 
sition for the shot—hard, indeed, to steady himself suffi- 
ciently to select the vital spot and the moment to pull 
the trigger. ‘* There are times to shoot fast and times 
to shoot slow,” said an old keeper to a new hand one 
day, who had waited too long and then finally missed. 
‘* But you must feel very annoyed when a man misses 
a god chance?” asked the disappointed one apologeti- 
cally. ‘*So many shentlemen misses it is not funny any 
more,” was the philosophic reply. On one occasion a 
sportsman was fortunate enough to come upon several 
goodly stags on a ledge of rock whence they could 
neither get up nor dewn, so that he could approach 
quite close to them at his ease. He did so, and fired ten 
shots—all the ammunition he had brought—into their 
midst without so much as drawing blood, and then, like 
Naaman the Syrian, he turned and went away in a rage. 
On another occasion, and under similar conditions, an 
excited novice, after making several experimental shots 
at random, at length managed to kill a stag by a ricochet 
off a neighboring rock, and the keeper on his return 
thus graphically described the transaction: ‘* The bullets 
they was striking the rock. and then they was striking 
the shtack, and if the shtack had been able to go away he 
would never have been old ‘ Jones’ companion.’” Many 
other instances might be quoted to show that any ner- 
vous excitemert must be subdued before a man can be 
approximately certain of success, The stag, moreover, 
as the season advances, is generally found in company 
with many hinds, who are constantly looking about as 
if conscious of the presence of danger, so that the cau- 
tious stalker has to avoid the quick glances of many 
pairs of eyes if he wishes to bring home his game. To 
attain his object he will creep nearer on all fours, or 
prone in the liquid bed of a stream perhaps, or some 
equally uncomfortable position, and there he must 
needs await his opportunity. Meanwhile the monarch 
of the glen lies down to sleep in ease and comfort be- 
hind a rock surrounded by his watchful wives; and our 
sportsman freezes, frets and anathematizes the lordly 
indifference of the stag to his discomfort. Soon, as a 
smart shower descends with chilling effect from the 
mountain tops, his majesty slowly rises and shakes his 
shaggy sides with nonchalance; but still he will not 
stand broadside, the position most favorable to the 
marksman. At last he moves forward, and as be begins 
to feed he offers a fair chance. ‘‘Tak him noo,” whis- 
pers the keeper. Holding his breath, and covering the 
body of the beast with his rifle, the shooter fires. As 
the smoke clears away, the echo of the shot still rum- 
bling like distunt thunder among the bhills,ethe stag is 
seen to run some twenty paces down-bill a little behind 
the rest of the startled band and then stand stock-still. 

**Give him the other barrel,” is the keeper’s advice; but 
before the rifle is raised the stag totters and falls a life- 
less lump, hit, as he ought to be, in the heart. Should 
he not be struck there or in some other vital place, 1 is 
possible that he may run a considerable distance before 
being eventually taken, and perhaps get away altogeth- 

er; bat fortunately this is not often the case with skill- 
ful shots. Tuen follows the process called ‘ gralloch- 

ing,” which consists of the removal of certain parts of 
the stomach in order to preserve the rest for meat, after 
which the carcass is borne home in triumpb. 

There have been many arguments leveled at the deer 
forest as an institution, both in public and in private, on 
account of the necessary isolation of so much land for a 
selfish purpose, and, like most questions in dispute, there 
are two sides to be considered. It is unfortunate that 
the tourist season and that of deer-stalking should coin- 
cide, and it is perfectly true that at the very tame when 
the big cities are lisgorging their jaded denizens into 
watering places or picturesque resorts, large tracts of 
mountain territory are kept in silent solitude to protect 
the deer from disturbance: but, on the other hand, re- 
garding the matter from the point of view of the good of 
the country itself, it cannot be questioned that huge 
sums of money have been spent by proprietors and 
shooting tenants in improvements, and thus permanent 
benefits to the Highlands have in many places been 
brought about which have not been hitherto attainable 
by any other agency. Roads, fences, post-offices, 
churches, and ministers have been planted in districts 
formerly completely uncivilized, and considerable 
stimulus bas been given thereby to the Highlander, who 
is by nature lazy and apathetic, to improve his condi- 
tion; and as in many parishes more than half the Poor 
and Education rates are paid by the forests, the aboli- 
tion of them would mean something like bankruptcy. 

Bat this is controversial matter which there is not 
space here fully to discuss. An estimate, however, bas 
lately been made of the amount of money annually spent 
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in rent alone by Americans in Scotland, and it has been 
found to be no less than three million dollars. This, 
it may be remarked, does not cover half the outlay in- 
curred by modern sportsmen, but is only referred to as 
an approximate indication of the increasing popularity 
of this sport among Americans generally: and there is 
little doubt that, compared with other sports, for ob- 
taining health and vigor, a fair amount of sport without 
butchery, for seeing Nature in ber grandest aspect in 
the midst of the solitude and silence of massive hills, 
this pastime, being a survival of the most ancient of all 
sports, reigns supreme. 
TORRIDON AUCHNASHEEN, SCOTLAND. 
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TALMUD TORAH SCHOOLS. 








BY R, WHEATLEY, D.D. 





INVITED by Jewish friends to visit the Machzikay Tal- 
mud Torah School in New York, and willingly consent- 
ing so to do, it was but natural that furbished acquaint- 
ance with the subjects of study therein pursued should 
be sought as an indispensable qualification for intelligent 
examination. 

The Torah, or Written Law of the Israelites, contained 
in the Pentateuch, according to the Midrash Shir ha 
Shirim Rabba on the Song of Solomon, ‘‘ had really ex- 
isted 2,000 years before Creation; the patriarchs had 
had their academies of study, and they had known and 
observed all the ordinances; and traditionalism had the 
same origia, both as to time and authority, as the Law 
itself.”* Jewish orthodoxy, uow as in the time of Jesus 
the Messiah, regards the Oral Law, or traditional expla- 
nation of the Written Law, as equal to it in weight of 
authority; nay, indeed, as superior, inasmuch as it 
voices the concurrent opinions of all accepted exposit- 
ors. It applies the Written Law to cases not otherwise 
definitively provided for in biblical times, and guards its 
sanctity by extending and adding to its provisions— 
drawing a geder (hedge) around its ‘‘ garden inclosed.” 
We read that ‘‘the sayings of the elders have more 
weight than those of the prophets” (Jer. Ber i, 7.); and 
that ‘‘an offense against the sayings of the scribes is 
worse than ove against those of Ecripture.”+ (Sanh xi, 3.) 

** Moses,” affirms the Pirke ’Aboth, “‘ received the Law 
from Sinai, and delivered it to Joshua; and Joshua to 
the elders, and the elders to the prophets, and the 
prophets to the men of the great synagogs.” Next 
to the Written Law, which it supplements, it consti- 
tutes the oldest -authentic body of religious literature 
extant. Compiled by Rabbi Jehuda Hanassi in the 
second century of the Christian era, and denominated 
the Mishna, or Second Law, it gave rise to a school of 
commentators, styled Amoraim, in contradistinction to 
precedent rabbis “known by the title of Tannaim, or 
Mishnic teachers. Its passages were short, and often 
cpigrammatic, and needed the elucidation since found 
in the Gemara. Mishna and Gemara, say some Jewish 
writers,t compose the Talmud. Other writers, like 
Edersheim, do not include the Mishna in the Talmud. 

Of the Talmud there are two editions: viz , the Jeru- 
salem, edited in A.D. 370, by Rabbi Jochanan, a disciple 
of Jehuda Hanassi; and the Babylonian, edited by 
Rabina and Rab Asha, heads of the school at Sura, in 
875-427. The learned student and expositor thereof is 
the Talmid. 

The Mishna comprises six ‘‘ Orders” (Sedarim), each 
devoted to a special class of subjects, such as ordinan- 
ces, Sabbath observance and festivals, marital relations 
and the Nazirate, civil and criminal law, sacrifices and 
offerings, and ‘‘cleannesses” of human beings, arimate 
and inanimate things. These ‘‘ Orders” are divided into 
sixty-two or sixty-three tractates (Massekhtoth, Mas- 
sekhtiyoth, *‘ textures, webs”), which are subdivided into 
chapters (Peragim)—in all 525, and these again into 4,187 
verses (Mishnayoth). All these traditional regulations 
-bear the general title of Halakhah, which indicates the 
way in which the fathers walked and in which their 
children are bound to follow. They are either the laws 
laid down iu Scripture or derived from it by ingenious 
exegesis, or added to it for the sake of safety, or war- 
ranted by legalized customs, 

“They provided for every possible and impossible case, 
entered into every detail of private, family and public life, 
and with iron logic, unbending rigor and most minute 
analysis pursued and dominated man, turn whither he 
might, laying on him a yoke which was truly unbear- 
able ’”’§ 

Knowledge, righteousness and reward are offered by 
the Halakhah in return for obedience. 

The historical growth of the Halakhah, or traditional 
ordinances, begins in the shadowy realm of myth and 
legend, passes thence into popular Jewish conviction 
that God gave to Moses un Mount Sinai both the oral and 
the written law; or, in other words, ‘‘ the Law, with all 
its interpretations and applications,” and ends in the 
pious labors of the immediate predecessors of Rabbi Je- 
huda the Holy. From Exodus xx, 1, it is inferred thay 
Moses was informed by God of all that scholars to the 


_latest times would propound concerning the Bible. Un- 


written tradition was to be the separating line between 





* Edersheim’s “ Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah,” Vol. I, p. 85. 
+ Ibid., pp. 97, %. 

+t The Rev. A. P. Mendes’s “* Laws of Moses,”’ p. 46. 

§ Edersheim’s “ Life and Times ot Jesus the Meassia‘s,” Vol. 1, p. 98. 
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TIsreael and the Gntiles, and by careful repetitions was 
to be guarded against oblivionand inaccuracy. 

But Jewish traditionalism does not consist wholly of 
the ‘‘Halakhoth of Moses from Sinai.” Besides the ordi- 
nances prescribed in the Bible itself, immemorial laws 
and usages, and all that is implied in or deducible from 
the Law of Moses, it embraces the ‘sayings of the 
Scribes,” which made the ‘“hedge” drawn by the Rabbis 
around the Law and customs to enforce exact conform- 
ity with them. These sayings are either Teqganoth 
(positive), or Gezeroth (negative). They “‘ bind heavy 
burdens and grievous to be borne” (Matt. xxiii, 4) upon 
their disciples—burdens that may be aggravated, light- 
ened or removed at the pleasure of the proper Rabbinical] 
college. 

The Pentateuch (Torab) stands by itself. The teach- 
ing of the Prophets and of the Hagiographa, as well as 
the oral traditions, bears the title of Qabbalah—* that 
which has been received.” Halakhah, traditicnal obsery- 
ance, is always “‘ that which had been heard,” and Hag- 
gadab, **that which was said,” upon the authority of 
individuals, and not as legal ordinance. The latter is 
illustration; commentary, anecdote, clever or learned 
saying, etc. Midrash is primarily the sacred study of 
both, and secondarily the utterance of the student upon 
any portion of his subject. Boraithas are traditions ex- 
ternal to the Mishna. Tosephtoth are ‘ additions” to 
fifty-two of the Mishnic tractates since the completion 
of the Mishna, but probably not later than the third 
century. Halakhah and Haggadah meet in the Mishna. 
Pirke ’Aboth, ‘“ The Sayings of the Fathers,” is wholly 
Haggadah. Only thirteen of the sixty-three tractates 
of the Mishna are entirely free from Haggadah. 

Jewish traditionalism is not only represented by the 
Mishna but by the Talmud; or, to speak more correctly, 
the two Talmuds or Gemaras. These are authoritative 
collections of the discussions, illustrations, explanations 
and additions to which the Mishna has given birth. 
Talmud signifies ‘‘that which is learned, doctrine.” 
Gemara, either the same, or else ‘‘ perfection, comple- 
tion.”* Schiller-Szinessy, in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, defines Talmud as meaning in the first place «‘study 
of and instruction in anything (whether by any one else 
or by one’s self).” ‘‘If weimagine something combining 
law reports, a Rabbinical ‘ Hansard,’ and notes of a 
theological debating club—all thoroughly Oriental, full 
of discussions, anccdotes, quaint sayings, fancier, le- 
gends, and, too often, of what, from its profanity, super- 
stition, and even obscenity could scarcely be quoted, we 
may form some general idea of what the Talmud [as a 
compilation] is.”+ ‘* One-half of the Talmud ought never 
to have been written” is the opinion of an erudite New 
York rabbi, who greatly admires the logic and profundi- 
ty of the collection. The elder, or Jerusalem Talmud, 
dating from the close of the fourth century, is the prod- 
uct of Palestinian Academies. The younger, or Baby- 
lonian Talmud, edited about a century later, is the off- 
spring of Babylonian schools. The contents of the two 
are not identical. The Jerusalem Talmud extends over 
89, the Babylonian over 36} out of the 63 Mishnic trac- 
tates, 154 of which have no Gemara at all.t The Baby- 
lonian Talmud is four times the size of the Jerusalem, 
and ten or eleven times larger than the Mishna. Both 
are written in Aramzean—the Jerusalem in the western, 
the Babylonian in the eastern dialect. Each discusses 
the Mishna, seriatim, and clause by clause. Both sparkle 
with beautiful and almost sublime passages, ‘* brilliant 
diamonds in heaps of cinders.” The Babylonian Talmud 
includes seven Boraithas; six of these, respectively en- 
titled Sopberim (Scribes), detail ordinances for copying 
the Scriptures, the ritual of the Lectionary, and festive 
prayers; Ebhel Rabbathi, or Semakhotb, about funeral 
and mourning observances; Kallab, on the married re- 
lation; Derekb Erets, on the rules and customs of social 
intercourse; and Derekh Erets Zuta, as regards learned 
students. Thelast, Pereq haSbalom, is aeulogy on peace. 

What the real valueof Mishna and Gemara is differs 
widely in the opinions of critics. The main body of 
Jewish dogmatic and moral theology is only Haggadah, 
and therefore of no absolute authority. The Halakhah 
is minutely and painfully punctilious about every legal 
ordinance as to outward observances, and explains every 
bearing of the Law of Moses, but leaves the ‘‘ inner man, 
the spring of actions, untouched.” What is to be be- 
lieved and to be felt is chiefly matter of Haggadah. 
Moral and religious laws, as laid down in the Penta- 
teuch, are fixed; but the Talmud permits great latitude 
in the explanation and application of them. Edersheim 
remarks that the fundamental distinction between the 
teaching of Jesus and Rabbinism is that it starts in the 
heart, ‘‘the inner sanctuary,” in which God is known 
and worshiped, while the tendency of that of Rabbin- 
ism is to pure externalism, The latter points to sonship 
to God as the goal to be reached through righteousness; 
he to righteousness as the goal to be attained through 
faith and sonsbip. Israel, as a whole, had made void 
the law through his traditions—had lost the spirit in the 
letter—crushed out the life by an enormous load of out- 
ward rites and ceremonies. Yet, even then, not all the 
Jews were mere legalists. Nor are theynow. Now, as 
then, there are many “just and devout” men, 





i Edersheim’s * Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah.” Vol. I, p. 165. 
+ Ibid., Vol. I, p. 103. 
+ Ibid., Vol. I, p. 104. 
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‘+ waiting for the Consolation of Israel,” and upon whom 
the Holy Spirit abides. (Luke ii, xxv.) 
Among the Jewish institutions for the Talmudic study 
of the Torah in tke City of New York are: a school of 
minor pretensions™in Canal Street, a Hungarian ‘‘ Beth 
Ha Midrash” in Attorney Street, a Polish ‘‘ Beth Ha 
Midrash” in Allen Street, and a ‘‘ Beth Ha Midrash Hag- 
gadol” in Forsyth or Ludlow Street, In East Broadway 
meets a Hebrew Talmudical Literary Association, prin- 
cipally composed of young men, for the study of the 
Talmud. Nearly opposite to their rendezvous, at No. 
227, is the Macbzikay Talmud Tgrah (Supporter of the 
S:udy of the Law) School, under the direction of Mr. 
Louis Robison, wherein 700 Hebrew lads, mainly of 
Slavic nationality, and nearly all of them very poor, 
and supplied with shoes and clothing at the cost of benefi- 
cent co-religionists, are conducted by twelve teachers 
through a four years’ course of study of the letter and 
spirit of the Old Testament, as viewed from the several 
Talmudic standpoints. The history, philosophy, festi- 
vals and ecclesiology of the Jewish Church are also in- 
cluded in the curriculum. Special prominence is given 
to the Talmudic study of the Law of Moses. Forty- 
eight boys were in the alphabet class, fifty in the ninth 
and differing numbers in those intermediate, wherein 
spelling, reading and writing in both square and Rab- 
binical Hebrew characters were thoroughly taught at 
the time of our visit in May, 1890. The school is in the 
eighth year of its progress, and graduated five pupils in 
1889, Graduates may go from thence to the public 
schools, thence to the College of the City of New York, 
and from thence to Hebrew theological seminaries, in 
which they are fitted to assume the functions of the 
rabbinate. 

Wonderful familiarity with the letter and spirit of the 
Old Testament is the result of such systematic and thor- 
ough training. Notafew of the orthodox Jews can re- 
peat the Old Testament from beginning to.end without 
missing a word. Nor is it a vain boast that if every 
copy thereof were destroyed the Jews in New York 
could reproduce several perfect copies within the com- 
pass of twenty-four bours. Verbal familiarity with 
Mishna and Talmud is well-nighas marvelous. In one 
congregation, it is said, there are forty Russians and 
Poles who can repeat the whole. This is not incredible 
in view of the intimate knowledge of the Koran exhibited 
by many Moslems, and of the fact that the Talmud isa 
ceaseless and life-long study. 

The Jews in Russia, Hungary, Germany, England, 
and the United States of America, diligently study the 
Talmud, but by no means that alone. The entire 
Hebrew and kindred literature, together with history, 
science, philosophy and the classics, are familiar to 
them. The result is obvious in more symmetrical de- 
velopment, larger liberality, and superior religious ef- 
ficiency. In the Orthodox schule the entire Torah is 
still read once every year; in the Reformed temple only 
once in three years. 

Study of what is essential in the Torah as the law of 
human life has, under God, glorified the humanity of 
Jewish martyrs like Akiba, imparted all that is vital in 
Islam, and clothed the Karaite Hebrews with strict hon- 
estyand pure morals. Study of it as a whole has been, 
and still is, one of the strongest bonds of the Jewish 
Church and nationality. It has solidified traditional 
Judaism, pressed current science into its service, yielded 
many valuable interpretations of the Bible, and fortified 
its votaries against wholly uncbristian persecutions. 
Exclusive study of what is non-essential in the Torah 
has created bigots and fanatics. That ‘“‘the Torah will 
neyer be exchanged for another’—one of the thirteen 
articles of Jewish faith formulated by the great 
Maimonides—is doubtless true so far as what was in- 
tended to be permanent isconcerned. But, as Christians, 
we hold it to be not less true that it is supplemented and 
perfected by the religious and ethical teachings of the 
New Testament. 

What the influence of Talmudic studies on the men- 
tal and moral atmosphere of the American Republic 
may be, is not difficult ofconjecture. Judaism has been 
moreor less consciously modifying and modified by Chris- 
tianity. It now begins to claim inheritance in Jesus of 
Nazareth, the greatest scion of the Abrahamic race. It 
rejoices to number many of the best professors of the 
Christianity of Christ as true, altho differing, friends. 
It recognizes Christianity as ‘‘the daughter religion,”* 
and its basis to be the commandment “ Love thy neigh- 
hor as thyself” (Lev. iii,17, 18). It justly declares that 
the cause of all the horrible perseeutions endured by 
the Jews in past centuries ‘“‘ was by no meaps the teach- 
ing of Christianity, which recommends love to every 
one, but the ignorance, coarseness, and animal passions 
of fanatic priests and mobs.” In the spirit revealed by 
these utterances, it will separate the precious from the 
vile in Mishna and Talmud, and contribute it to the 
common treasure of religion and ethics. The ‘‘ Jewish 
Home Prayer Book,” edited by a Committee of the Jew- 
ish Ministers’ Association of America, thankfully points 
to the design of the Almighty, ‘‘ that all classes and all 
ages might learn that the Torah is for them in com- 
mon,” and that the first recipients of it were appointed 
to be “‘ its interpreters untoall mankind.” 

CORNWALL, N. Y. 


THE SERMON OF CHRIST ON THE MOUNT. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





1, THE discourse of Christ, known as ‘“‘The Sermon on 

the Mount,” derives its title from the unbroken conti- 

nuity of the utterance, from the fact that it was spoken 

to an assembled audience, and from the place of de- 

livery. This place Matthew describes as ‘‘ a mountain ” 

and the hearers as ‘‘ the mulitudes,” and some of them 

as ‘‘ his disciples.” (Matt. v, 1.) The mountain referred 

to was near the city of Capernaum, which was located 

on the northwestern shore of the Lake of Galilee. 

2. Dr. Robinson, in his ‘‘ Harmony” of the Gospels, 

fixes the time of delivery in the second year of Christ’s 
ministry, and soon after his return from his second 
Passover at Jerusalem. His ministry had then been in 
progress for more than a year; and a wide spread atten- 
tion and excitement had been aroused in the Jewish 
mind by his preaching and miracles. Having gone *‘ into 
a mountain to pray, and continued all night in prayer to 
God,” Jesus, the next morning, ‘“‘ called unto him his 
disciples, and of them he chose twelve, whom also he 
named Apostles,” whom he “ ordained ” as such, and 
whom he might send forth “ to preach, and to have 
power to heal sicknesses, and to cast out devils.” (Mark 
iii, 13-15, and Luke vi, 12,13.) The Sermon on the 
Mount followed immediately after these events, and 
was delivered to the twelve Apostles, to other disciples, 
and to ‘‘a great multitude of people out of all Judea and 
Jerusalem, and from the sea-coast of Tyre and Sidon, 
which came to hear him, and to be healed of their 
diseases.” (Luke vi, 17.) ‘‘ Seeing the multitudes,” 
Jesus ‘‘ went up into a mountain,” and being followed 
by “‘his disciples,” and also by ‘the multitudes,” he 
‘* opened his mouth, and taught them” the things con- 
tained in this wonderful Sermon. (Matt. v, 1, 2.) 

8. The record of this Sermon is found in Matt. v, viand 
vii, and in Luke vi, 20-49. A comparison of the two 
records shows that both refer to the same discourse, 
That of Matthew embraces one hundred and eleven 
verses, while that of Luke occupies only a part of a sin- 
gle chapter. The former contains much not found in 
the latter, and the latter contains a few sayings not re- 
ported in the former. Between them there is no Gis- 
crepancy or contradiction. While both refer to the 
same facts, they leave no doubt that neither was copied 
from the other. Matthew and Luke here, as elsewhere, 
appear as independent writers, having acommon knowl- 
edge of that about which they were writing, and neither 
being dependent on nor borrowing from the other. Why 
one should give so much more of what Christ said than 
the other, is a question which neither answers, and 
which cannot now be answered, except by mere conjec- 
ture, without any certainty as to its truth. 

4, The question whether these records give the report 
of a continuous discourse at a specific time and place, 
or are to be regardedas a conglomeration of detached 
sayings of Jesus uttered at different times and in differ- 
ent places, and in the narrative brought together, is 
abundantly answered by the records themselves. Mat- 
thew begins his statement with the declaration that 
Jesus, in the circumstances recited, ‘‘ opened his mouth 
and taught” his disciples, and also the people. He then 
reports what Jesus taught on that occasion. To this he 
adds that ‘‘ it came to pass, when Jesus had ended these 
sayings, the people were astonished at his doctrine.” 
He further adds that Jesus then came ‘‘ down from the 
mountain,” that ‘‘ great multitudes followed him,” and 
that he ** entered into Capernaum.” (Matt. viii, 1-5.) 
Here, in the conception of the writer, is palpably but 
one discourse in the reeited circumstances thereof, and 
not a compilation of sayings uttered at different times. 
Any other view virtually imputes intended deception to 
the writer. The fact that some of the sayings in this 
Sermon are found elsewhere in the Gospel narrative, 
simply proves that Jesus sometimes repeated his own 
sayings, which is a very common thing with public 
teachers. 

The same view equally applies to the shorter record 
of Luke, who, having given his statement of what Jesus 
said, adds that ‘‘ when he had ended all his sayings in 
the audience of the people, he entered into Capernaum.” 
(Luke vii, 1.) Matthew brings the discourse to an end, 
and so does Luke, and both describe Jesus as immediate- 
ly thereafter going into Capernaum. (Matt. viii, 5.) To 
suppose that either vas a mere compiler of detached say- 
ings and put them together as they appearin the Sermon 
on the Mount, is to suppose that for which there is no 
proof, which is contrary to the plain import of the record 
itself, and which, if true, would imply deliberate falsifi- 
cation. The unity of this Sermon is necessarily involved 
in the circumstances grouped around it. 

5. The Sermon on the Mount, grand and glorious as it is, 
was not intended to be, and is not, in fact, with respect 
to either doctrine or ethics, the whole of Christianity in 
a condensed form of statement. Jesus taught Nicode- 
mus the doctrine of regeneration by the Spirit of God, and 
also that ‘‘ as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up, that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish but have eter- 
nallife.” (John iii, 5, 14, 15.) When attending his sec- 
ond Passover in Jerusalem, he taught the Jews his own 
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When, just before his death, appointing the Lord’s Sup- 
per, he explained the nature and design of that death, as 
a sacrifice for the remission of sins. (Matt. xxvi, 26-29, 
Mark xiv, 22-25, and Luke xxii, 19, 20.) He taught his 
Apostles, in giving them their final commission, the doc- 
trine of baptism ‘+ in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” (Matt. xxviii, 19.) These 
are examples of teaching by Christ, to which there is no 
parallel in the Sermon on the Mount. 
The doctrine of pardon and justification by the blood 
of Christ, as set forth by Paul in his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, and the doctrine of his heavenly intercession 
as we find it in the Epistle to ‘the Hebrews, 
and also the doctrine of his second advent to 
raise the dead and judge the world, as taught by him- 
self and scattered all through the apostolic Episties, 
are not contained in this Sermon. The truth is that 
when the Sermon was preached, important facts in the 
history of Christ, including his death, resurrection and 
ascension into Heaven, on which cardinal doctrines in 
the Christian system rest, had not yet occurred; and it 
was not, until after their occurrcnce, that these doz- 
trines were fully explained. This explanation was given 
by the Apostles when Christ’s personal ministry had 
come toanend. It is hence a serious mistake to regard 
the Sermon on the Mount as a summary of the entire 
system of Christianity. It isa part of the system, but 
not the whole of it. We get the whole only when we take 
the whole of Christ’s ministry, and add thereto the whole 
ministry of his Apostles. Wedisplace this Sermon from 
its true relations and purpose, and honor neither it nor 
its author, when we treat it as such a summary. 
6. The Messianic consciousness of Jesus, while not 
formally announced by him, is plainly stamped on his 
whole manner and bearing ia the delivery of this Ser- 
mon. He spoke as if he thought himself to be the 
Messiah who was to come into the world, and to be the 
Teacher and Saviour of men. There is an air of majesty, 
supremacy, self-confidence, self-assurance and certainty 
attaching to all his sayings, alike in the matter and the 
manner, that clearly discloses this conception of him- 
self; and in this respect he spoke on that occasion just 
as he did to Nicodemous more than a year previously, 
and as he soon after spoke to the woman of Samaria, 
and just as he had recently spoken to the Jews, as re- 
corded in the fifth chapter of the Gospel of John. Jesus, 
in the delivery of this Sermon, was not guessing and 
cautiously feeling his way through difficult problems, 
but was dogmatizing in the most absolute sense, and 
saying what he knew to be true beyond the possibility 
of mistake. He was giving laws for faith and laws for 
practice, and not mere opinions to be disputed. The 
Messianic consciousness of the Speaker shines out in 
every word of this discourse. 

’ « But I say unto you” 1s an oft-repeated formula with 
which Jesus prefaced what he was about to say, as if 
there were to be no dispute in respect to the truth of the 
thing said. The people were impressed with the idea 
that ‘‘ he taught them as one having authority, and not 
as the scribes.” (Matt. vii, 29.) He did so teach, and 
rested the truth of what he said upon himself. He was 
his own authority. ‘‘Therefore whosoever heareth 
these sayings of mine and doeth them,” and ‘“‘ every one 
that heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them not,” 
are two forms of utterance in which he described oppo- 
site classes, and then followed the description with an- 
other in which he set forth opposite results. To those 
who simply say unto him, ‘ Lord, Lord,” but do not 
obey his sayings, he declared that he would finally say: 
*“*T never knew you; depart from me, ye that work in- 
iquity.” (Matt. vii, 23.) Here, upon his own showing, 
is more than a prophet, and a greater than Moses. The 
lips were human, and the words were in form human; 
yet the Speaker invested himself with attributes and 
prerogatives divine. So Jesus appears in the record. 

7%. The circumstances under which this Sermon was 
delivered, are, at least, suggestive of its leading design. 
Jesus, in the outset of his ministry, declared that *‘ the 
kingdom of Heaven is at hand,” and in view of this fact 
called upon the people to “repent.” (Matt.iv, 17.) He 
had just chosen his twelve Apostles, and intended that, 
with the exception of Judas the traitor, they should be 
preachers of his Gospel, and, after his own ascension 
into Heaven, should plant and organize the Christian 
Church in his name. It seemed fitting that he should 
deliver to them an opening lecture in regard to the great 
principles of the kingdom that he was about to establish 
among men, having their instruction specially in view, 
and designing at the same time to impress others with 
these principles. He, ata later period, sent forth these 
Apostles, two by two, on a missionary tour through 
Galilee, and gave them particular directions in regard 
to their work. (Matt. x, 5-42, Mark vi, 6-13, and Luke 
ix, 1-6.) Ata still later period, he appointed and sent 
forth seventy other preacbers of his Gospel, and endowed 
and instructed them for this ministry. (Luke x, 1-16.) 

So, also, on this occasion, when Jesus had just chosen 
his twelve Apostles, he delivered to them, not privately, 
but in the presence of others, and forthe instruction 
of all, what may perhaps be regarded as a sort of inau- 
gural address, intending thereby to emphasize the occa- 
sion, and fix it in the memory of the chosen twelve. 
Tholuck cafls this address the Magna Charta of the 





co-ordinate equality with God the Father, and also the 
resurrection of the dead by his power. (John v, 17-47.) 
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ditions of entrance into that kingdom, and the blessed- 
ness gained thereby. We do not certainly know that 
such was thn theory of Jesus, yet this theory is sug- 
gested by the circumstances and contents of the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

8. Coming now to these contents, we find them so sen- 
tentious as hardly to admit of abridgment, and at the 
same time so diverse and varying as to exclude a rigid 
analysis and classification. The following divisions of 
thought present the general outline of this Sermon: 

(1) The beatitudes with which the Sermon opens, set 
before us the spiritual characteristics and privileges of 
those who are members of the Messianic Kingdom. 
(Matt. v, 8-12.) The term “blessed,” or happy, is the 
word chosen to designate all these beatitudes. The con- 
dition of this blessedness in each case is specified in the 
quality of character stated; and in respect to each qual- 
ity a special promise is made. Jesus thus presented his 
theory, as to what constitutes human blessedness, alike 
for this life and for that which is to come; and it is 
hardly necessary to say that the theory differs very 
widely from that of this depraved world. 

(2) The disciples of Christ, and especially the Apostles, 
are described in their relation to and influence upon this 
world, and in the duty resulting therefrom. (Matt, v, 13 
-16,) They are spoken of as ‘‘ the salt of the earth,” and 
also as ‘‘ the light of the world,” and directed to let 
their light so shine that others may see their good works 
and glorify their Father who is in Heaven, It is not 
improbable that, when Christ thus spoke, he in some 
way, either by look or by gesture, indicated the partic- 
ular reference of his language. 

(8) Jesus, in this Sermon, emphatically disclaimed 
any intention “‘ to destroy the law or the prophets,” and 
declared that he had not come ‘to destroy but to ful- 
fill. (Matt. v, 17-19.) He thus placed his imprimatur 
upon the religion of the Old Testament Scriptures, and 
upon these Scriptures themselves as being of divine 
authority. 

(4) Referring to the scribes and Pharisees of that age, 
Jesus said: ‘‘ Except your righteousness shall exceed 
the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall 
in no case enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” (Matt. 
v, 20.) This corresponds with his oft-repeated declara- 
tions in regard to these classes. 

(5) We find in this Sermon a series of expositions by 
which false and inadequate interpretations of the law 
of God are corrected. (Matt. v, 21-48.) The particular 
topics thus considered are murder, adultery, the di- 
vorcement of wives, oaths in private conversation, re- 
taliation for injuries received, and the love of our ene- 
mies. This teaching was suited to the evils of the age. 

(6) The giving of alms from selfish motives, simply to 
beseen of men, and to win their commendation and 
applause, is treated as an act of calculating hypocrisy, 
against which Jesus warned his hearers. (Matt. vi, 1-4.) 

(7) Rebuking hypocrisies and ‘‘ vain repetitions ” con- 
nected with prayer, Jesus, in the Lord’s Prayer, gave a 
comprehensive summary of the subjects of prayer, add- 
ing thereto the duty of forgiveness as one of the condi- 
tions of obtaining the forgiveness of God. (Matt. vi, 
5-15.) 

(8) Religious fasting, merely as a form and for the 
sake of the appearance, is treated as an empty, hypo- 
critical and worthless service. (Matt. vi, 16-18.) 

(9) The passion of a selfish worldliness is placed in 
strong contrast with a simple and single-hearted devo- 
tion of the soul to God. Jesus pressed this point with 
great intensity, and applied to it vivid and forcible il- 
lustrations His idea was that we should seek “first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness,” with the 
assurance that in so doing all needful things for this life 
would be added to us. The worldly passion finds in 
this Sermon its much needed rebuke. (Matt. vi, 19-34.) 

(10) So, also, the too common practice of cenroriously 
jadging others is sternly condemned. (Matt. vii, 1-6.) 

(11) Referring again to the subject of prayer, Jesus 
urges us tothe performance of this duty by precious 
promises and encouragements. (Matt. vii, 7-11.) 

(12) Next in the order of statement comes the golden 
rule of doing unto others as we would have them do 
unto us. (Matt. vii, 12.) 

(13) Jesus exhorts us to enter in at ‘‘ the strait gate ” 
which * leadeth unto life,” and avoid the broad way 
that *‘ leadeth to destruction.” (Matt. vii, 18, 14.) 

(14) False prophets are characterized, and the rule laid 
down by which they may be known. (Matt. vii, 15-23.) 

(15) The wise man who built his house on the rock, 
and the foolish man who built his house on the sand, are 
in the conclusion of the Sermon set before us to show the 
difference, in conduct and destiny, between those who 
obey and those who do not obey the sayings of Christ. 
(Matt. vii, 24-27.) 

9. Such, then, in a summary statement, are the con- 
vents of the Sermon on the Mount. Beginning with the 
beatitudes, and proceeding in a varying line of thought, 
through sundry topics, relating to human duty and des- 
tiny, the Sermon is in part exegetical and corrective of 
existing errors, in part directory, in part promissory, 
and in part admonitory. While simple in style, and 
adapted to common life, it contains passages of rare 
beauty, and also illustrations of vivid and effective force. 
As already remarked, it is not, in respect to either doc- 
trine or ethics, tobe regarded as an exhaustive state- 








ment of the whole Gospel of Christ. It is, however, a 
most valuable part of that Gospel, and while especially 
fitted to the occasion and the age, it is also fitted to all 
ages. Theskill of the commentator has been busy for 
centuries in bringing out the exact meaning of every 
word, Those who heard the great Teacher were ‘‘aston- 
ished at his doctrine.” The noblest intellects of earth 
have felt the weight and power of his thoughts, as ut- 
tered on that occasion. The lofty morality, the abso- 
lute purity, and the perfect wisdom of the discourse, 
command human assent and human admiration. The 
progress of society has not outgrown it, or rendered it 
obsolete and irrelevant. The great Prophet of Galilee, 
when speaking to his disciples and to the multitude, in 
that retired mountain, spoke also to all ensuing ages. 
What he then and there said has furnished texts for 
thousands of sermons, and themes for devout and ear- 
nest thought. 

Dr. Broadus,in his *‘Commentary” on the Gospel of 
Matthew, refers to and quotes the inscription which 
Daniel Webster left for his tomb, and which is in the 
following words: 

** My heart has always assured and re-assured me, that 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ must be a divine reality. The 
Sermon on the Mount cannot be a merely human produc- 
tion.” 

Mr. Webster—the great orator and great constitutional 
expounder in American history—chose that those who 
might chance to visit the spot where his ashes sleep, 
should, in these words, read his opinion of Christ and of 
the Gospel which he gave to the world. Christianity 
borrows its title from its adorable Author, and rests on 
him, The race has not forgotten, and cannot forget, 
that Christ once lived among men. His recorded say- 
ings have found more readers, and made a greater im- 
pression, thau any other sayings known to the world. 
He was, by the terms of his own nature,and by the ex- 
press appointment of God the Father, the authorized 
Teacher and Expounder of religious truth. He hence 
spoke ex cathedra, and dogmatized for human faith. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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1 HAVE no objection to the popular sport of plagiarist 
hunting. There seems plenty of game, and a good many 
ways of killing it. Moreover, I have nosympathy with 
gentlemen who suck other folk’s brains without ac- 
knowledgment, and there are too many of them about 
already without the plagiarists. Still one cannot but 
smile when the bunter himself comes a cropper, as has 
lately happened, just as he thought he had caught his 
man in flagrante delicto, with his borrowed idea, and 
his parallel passage, and all the rest of it quite pat. He 
had so caught him, but unfortunately the author the 
man had been pillaging from was himself. There is no 
crime in this, nor even a misdemeanor, if the thing is 
done with moderation; for it may well happen that a 
graphic expression in a leading article is worth preser- 
vation, and the putting ina more permanent publica- 
tion than a newspaper; or a little story writtenin our 
youth in a magazine may deserve expansion in our ma- 
turity intoa novel. This last has been done by many a 
good writer. The skeleton has been given us first and the 
flesh put on afterward. Perhaps the best examples of 
this are *‘ The Purcell Papers,” in which are foreshadow- 
ed some of the best stories of Lefanu, whom people have 
called many names, but never plagiarist. 

The old hotel of our forefathers is being rapidly “ im- 
proved off the fece of the earth.” The coaching inn 
with its huge stables and four-post bedsteads, has long 
departed; the village inn has given place to the Railway 
Arms, so ‘‘ conveniently near to the station” and all its 
horrid sounds; and now the London hotel which used 
to be patronized by ‘‘all the Loamshire people,” and 
where the Squire and his family make a point of staying 
whenever they come up to town, is going. It is found 
to be too small for the times, What attracts the public 
is a building where there are at least three hundred 
rooms and fifty waiters, and twenty-five chambermaids; 
and where five hundred people sit down to meals in the 
course of the day. The table d’héte at these places is as 
tine as a menu can make it, and the dishes being in French 
and very numerous, there is a general impression that 
the dinner must be good. It iscertainly cheap—as com- 
pared with the charges for apartments—and is very 
properly dwelt upon in the advertisements. ‘ Table 
@héte, five shillings, bedrooms from three shillings up- 
ward,” which means downward. To stay at one of 
these caravanseries is one way, no doubt, of ‘‘ seeing 
life,” but it is not a good way of seeing one’s friends if 
they happen to call on you. In the great morning- 
room you hear a waiter velling out ‘‘ 1890.” You won- 
der why he is giving such an ordinary piece of informa- 
tion at the top of his voice, but it never strikes you that 
it is your date. He knows nothing about you—no one 
knows anything about you—except as the number of 
your bedroom, and your friend goes away disheartened. 
But what is the loss of mere personal identity, when 
you have the satisfaction of living in a palace which is 
lighted with electric light. and where the porter is called 
the night chamberlain, Everybody understands splen- 





dor; but only a few people understand comfort, and 
that is why monster hotels succeed. 

There are many things besides rheumatism and dea’- 
ness which remind 3 man that he is growing old. A 
statement is now going the rounds of the newspapers 
that at Aldbury, in Berkshire, the village stocks stil] 
exist, and that ‘‘ strangers come in great numbers to in- 
spect this ancient instrument of punishment.” One 
would think the writer was discoursing upon the Plesi- 
osaurus. I am not myself a Methusalab; my beard does 
not reach to my knees;,I have some of my faculties still 
left, including a little memory, and I have the most 
perfect recollection of having as a boy seen people in the 
stocks. Curiously enough it was near Aldbury, at West 
lisley, a village in the middle of the Berkshire Downs, 
the stocks were beside the road immediately in front of 
the church-yard,and had accommodation for two persons, 
which was taken advantage of on the occasion in ques- 
tion by a pair of traveling tinkers. I forget what of- 
fense they had committed; but the feelings of the vil- 
lagers were in their favor. They brought fagots to them 
to sit upon and gave them beer, while the village con- 
stable stood by and winked at these acts of benevolence, 
It was, as it happened, the last time the stocks were 
used; but it was not looked upon as the revival of any- 
thing medieval, but just as much a matter of course as 
putting a strayed jackass into the village pound. 

Native clerks in India have their holidays like clerks 
at home; but it seems that it is their custom to write for 
them, One of these requests, made to an employer of 
labor this summer, has been kindly forwarded to me by 
a friend: 


“Most Exalted Sir:—It is with most habitually devout 
expressions of my sensitive respect that 1 approach the 
clemency of your masterful position with the self-disprais- 
ing utterance of my esteem, and the also forgotten-by-my- 
self assurance that in my own mind I shall be freed from 
the assumption that Iam asking unpardonable donations 
if I assert that I desire a short respite from my exertions; 
indeed, a fortnight holiday, asI am suffering from three 
boils, as per margin, * 

“*T have the honorable delight of subscribing myself your 
exalted reverence’s servitor, 

“ (Signed.) 


In addition to the regalement of the ear from the charm 
of style in this communication, the eye is gratified by a 
rough but graphic illustration of the three boils; but, in 
the doubtful state of the law with regard to copyright 
of works of art in India, I hesitate to reproduce them. 

The question ‘Shall Women Woo?” is becoming im- 
portunate and alarming. There are some cynics who say 
they do it already, ‘‘ throw themselves at our heads”; 
but this is exaggeration. They angle; they may even 
** click,” as a certain kind of river poaching is termed, 
where the fish is jerked out of the water without any 
attraction from a bait at all; but they don’t actually pro- 
pose even in leap year. Nor, if they did, would it be 
so dangerous as we imagine. At present man proposes 
and woman rejects; but if she obtained the privilege of 
popping the question he, on “his part, would have the 
right to say “‘ no.” No doubt toa gentleman accustomed 
to be polite to ladies, it would be an unpleasant word to 
pronounce; but he would do it, and it wouldn’t mean 
‘* yes,” as it often does in the lady’s mouth. The very 
imminence of his perils would give him a certain cour- 
age; it is easy to slip into matrimony by degrees, but 
even the mildest of men would resent being pushed 
over the precipice. I don’t think the new departure 
would work so badly as people imagine, and it would 
really be of advantage tu shy men who are only waitjng 
—poor fellows—for an offer. 

It has been boastfully averred, upon the part of the 
male, that a man may marry apy woman he pleases; 
that getting a wife is like getting rich, you are sure to 
succeed if you only take trouble enough; there is much 
virtue in that word ‘‘ enough,” and the vaunt reminds 
one of the nursery riddle of how many cow’s'tails it 
would take to reach the moon. At all events, women 
cannot lay that flattering unction to their souls. They 
cannot marry unless somebody asks them; and it is 
sometimes not for want of the will. A lady who had 
by no means found matrimony to her advantage, was 
visiting the falls of the Passaic with a young lady friend. 
‘‘1f you are thinking of marriage, my dear,” she said, 
‘“*take my advice and jump off yonder rock into the 
waterfall.” ‘‘So I would,” she replied, ‘‘if I thought I 
should find a husband atthe bottom of it.” This was 
frank and free. It seems very hard if such an artless, 
and no doubt deserving young person, should have been 
driven to the Matrimonial News for a mate; tho that 
method of uniting two fond hearts is by no meansof 
modern invention. In Genoa, a traveler early in the 
present century informs us, there were regular brokers 
who had their pocket-books filled with the names, for- 
tunes, and personal attractions of the young ladies of 
the place, and who ‘“‘arranged” matches, thereby sav- 
ing all parties an infinity of trouble. Their charge, sim- 
ilar to that of our auctioneers, was two and one-half 
per cent. upon the dowry. If on acquaintance the in- 
tending bridegroom was dissatisfied with his charmer, 
and broke off the match, it did not break her heart; and 
he had to pay the brokerage. 

The best known case of a marriage upon commercial 
principles is that of M, Lepel. He had made his fortune 
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in Martinique, from whence he wrote to his business 
correspondent in Paris in the following terms: 


- * As I have taken a resolution to marry, and do not find 
a suitable match out here, do not fail to send by next sbip 
bound hither a young lady of the subjoined qualifications: 
Let her be of an lenest family, between twenty and twen- 
ty-five years of age, of a middle stature and well propor- 
tioned; her face agreeable, her character blameless, and 
her constitution strong enough to bear the change of cli- 
mate that there may be no occasion to look for a second 
through lack of the first soon after she came to hand, 
which must be provided against as much as possible, con- 
sidering the great distance and the dangers of the sea. 
» I demand no portion. If she arrives here condi- 
tioned as above said, with the present letter indorsed by 
you, or at least an attested copy to avoid imposition, | 
hereby engage to marry the bearer at fifteen days sight.” 
This is a sensible letter, very different from ordinary 
billets doux, and it was replied to with punctuality and 
in the same terms. Among goods sent by his corre- 
spondent was the following item: 

“A young gentlewoman, of twenty-five years of age, of 

the quality and shape as conditioned per order, as appears 
by the affidavits and certificates she has to produce.” 
A few days, we are told, were devoted to courtship, 
when the nuptial ceremony took place, with great mag- 
nificence; ‘‘ nor did Martinique boast a happier couple 
than the one thus singularly united.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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POUNDING THE ROCK. 
BY THE REV. THERON BROWN. 


Dr. Witson, of the (English) China Inland Mission, 
while on one of his itineraries, stopped at a small pool 
near the foot of a certain sacred mountain, to watch a 
man who was vigorously hammering the rock with a 
heavy stone. A crowd of pilgrims passing on had jus 
scooped the pool nearly dry, either drinking the water 
from their cups, or carrying it away in bottles, and an 
other crowd stood eagerly waiting. The missionary 
asked the rock-pounder what he was doing, and he re- 
plied that he was trying to make the water run. After 
he had beaten the rock a while, the water would gush 
out of it, he said. And sure enough, it did. Suspecting 
there was an intermittent spring there, Dr. Wilson told 
the man that the rock would yield water just the same 
without any pounding, and tried to interest him and the 
group around him in the story of Jesus at the well of 
Samaria, He succeeded so well that the man ceased his 
labor and stood still with the stone in his hand, and in a 
short time the water gushed out again cf itself, to the 
evident surprise of the pilgrims, whose faith in the 
‘‘miracle” probably suffered a considerable shock. 
Whether or not the man who had done the pounding 
knew that he was perpetrating a fraud, the incident il- 
lustrates the useléss labor so often spent in doing the 
plainest religious duty. Human nature too easily mag- 
nifies its agency in bringing God’s plans to pass, because 
buman faith too easily forgets his goodness and omnipo- 
tence—and so difficulties are actuaily created, some- 
times, as if on purpose to remove them. 

There is an older story, of a much wiser and better 
man than this pagan, who did some of the same super 
erogatory rock-work. He was a great prophet, and the 
leader of two million or more people; and God toid him 
to speak to the rock, and it would give out water enough 
for them all to drink. The conduct of this mu'titude 
had been rather rebellious and abusive, and it seemed 
most unlikely that their demands would be satisfied in 
so strange a way—tho under the divine orders it was 
not for the leader to act asif he thought so. But in- 
stead of talking to the rock, according to directions, he 
pounded it—and did all his talking to the people. The 
venerable man forgot the meek dignity and simple faith 
that usually characterized him, and while he scolded 
the people and belabored the rock with his staff, it real- 
ly looked as if he wished the people were in the rock’s 
place. That was Moses at his worst. He was doing a 
religious duty in his own way instead of God’s way— 
and (as always happens in such cases), he did too much. 
One direct word in the right place would have achieved 
the same result quietly; but his excitement put him all 
wrong, and made his performance complex, expletive 
and painfully round-about, so that his service to his peo- 
ple at Meribah was a death-blow to himself, All the 
rest of his days he had sore reason to remember and re- 
pent that he took too much upon himself there. Every 
stroke he struck was an arrogation, and ‘‘ Must we fetch 
you water out of this rock?” was a piece of the same 
superfluous self-consciousness. The water-flow did not 
depend on Moses and Aaron; least of all on the blows of 
Moses’ or Aaron’s rod, 

One fault continually rebuked in the Bible is the hu- 
man habit of trying to supplement a divine arrangement 
or provision already complete. The fountain of salva- 
tion is prepared in Christ; but days and years of human 
work are wasted to make salvation, just as if none had 
ever been made. Men beat the rock, and bruise them- 
selves, and miss the living waters, where obedient trust 
would enable them to drink and thirst no more. Even 
those who finally find the gift spend (most of them) a 
vast amount of indirect and redundant effort before 
they will understand that it is already fully provided 





duty this supererogation shows itself. It was harmless 

in the little child foundin the garden picking the flower- 

buds open with her fingers, who said she was “* helping 

God blossom the roses”; but it is not harmless in the 

egotism which makes an intelligent Christian exalt mere 

instrumentality into management, and multiply doings 

where only believings are needed. - 

When a collector for missions, or for a church or a 

charity, duns a rich man like a bluff creditor, and pur- 

sues him with importunities, he must thank a patient 

overruling Providence if he gets any money out of him 

at all. One right word spoken from a sincere and de- 
voted spirit may melt even a miser, whom any amount 
of hammering could affect but little. The over-zealous 
applicant is taking the whole of a hard task on his own 
shoulders instead of praying for higher wisdom and 
leaving the event with God. He is pounding the rock. 
When a revival leader becomes impatient of results, 
and, forgetting that his place is behind the power of the 
Holy Spirit, flings himself at the obstacle in the way and 
undertakes by extraordinary machinery to force con- 
version, he is risking everything by the same sort of 
ex:ess. He is calling more attention to the leader than 
tothe Lord. The stream of grace does not flow fast 
enough, and his exertions to hasten it throw discredit 
on his faith. Thereisa human manager at the front. 
He is pounding the rock. : 

Wheu a mourner fights a heavy affliction, as if it were 
an enemy’s thrust and not a discipline that can work 
out (if he will let it do so) the peacable fruit of right- 
eousness for him, he is making the same mistake. In 
his self-dependence he is trying to make disaster yield 
to resentment rather than to pious trust and patient 
hope. Instead ot waiting till peace comes out of his 
sorrow he insists on getting an angry satisfaction out of 
it. He 1s pounding the rock. 

When any trouble-borrower worries about the 
weather to-morrow, or the crops next fall, or the future 
of his children, or the consequences of the election, or 
the fate of his pet plan or newest investment, he is doing 
the same Kind of expletive work. Not only does he 
make light of Providence by assuming an unmeant 
burden, but for all his solicitude the mercy that is to 
cometo him out of the Not Yet will come none the 
sooner, norso soon. He is pounding the rock. 

When a preacher or reformer behaves himself like 
Jehu more than like Jesus, and affects to hurry forward 
by sheer “‘sound and fury” the redemption of man- 
kind, and surprises the world with an early millennium, 
his officious zeal and labor can only reveal their useless- 
ness to him when time and failures have taught him 
the wisdom of the better way. Until he learns this 
he will keep on pounding the rock with both hands. 

Once in a single day a storm-wind andan earthquake 
and a fire pounded the rock of Horeb. But it was only 
in the ‘‘ still, small voice” that God came near to the 
heart that listened for him. 

Boston, Mass. 
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STATEHOOD FOR NEW MEXICO. 


BY THE REV. GEO, P. SMITH. 





On the third of September, 1889, a convention met in 
Santa Fé, New Mexico, and continued in session until 
the twenty-first of the same month, engaged in unceas- 
ing and intelligent work to frame a constitution under 
which it might be hoped that New Mexico would be ad- 
mitted as aState of the Union. Perhaps no better con- 
stitution was ever drawn. It has just been submitted to 
the people, at a special election, and has been rejected 
by an overwhelming majority of the voters. Intelligent 
citizens of this Territory believed that if the Constitution 
had been adopted and New Mexico had asked to become 
a State under this instrument Congress would have 
yielded to the demand. However this might have been, 
the fate of the Territory is sealed for an indefinite period 


in favor of statehood was defeated. 
In the first place the Democratic Pary of the Territory 


choice of members of the Constitutional Convention, 
have the business in their own hands, 


County, they did not appear in the convention, and the 


from Kentucky. 


tion. 





and free. In every department of religious life and 





and we have now toconsider why and how the movement 


was dissatisfied with the districts and apportionments 
made by a Republican Legislature in preparation for the 


and adopted the policy of allowing the Republicans to 
Altho some Democratic delegates were elected in Taos 


only Democrat in the body was the Hon. L. 8S. Trimble, 
of Bernalillo Cuunty, formerly a member of Congress 


that the Demucrats had so small a part in the conven- 
tion, very many of them were ardently in favor of state- 
hood and voted for the Constitution; but the party was 
indifferent, or joined with the clergy of the Roman 
Catholic Church to defeat the friends of the Constitu- 


Then, there were some wise and thoughtful citizens of 
New Mexico who believed that the majority of the peo- 
ple of Spanish descent were entirely unfit for self-gov- 
ernment, in consequence of their ignorance and subjec- 
tion to the authority of the priesthood. Altho Protest- 


people in some parts of the Territory, the vast majority 
is still servile to Rome. The number of those who have 
become independent of papal domination—some through 
political alliances and some through the influence of a 
new religious faith—is not yet so considerable as to jus- 
tify the expectation that a union of these and of citizens 
who have come. from the old States and from Europe 
could, at the beginning, control the administration of 
State affairs. So these cautious and timid men be- 
lieved; and they voted against the Constitution. 

Other citizens there were who shared the fears of 
those just mentioned, but hoped that the erection of a 
State here would draw so many intelligent people to 
this country that the balance of power would rest in 
safe hands. A few wisely resolved to wait until Rome 
should speak decisively and then to adjust their action 
.to circumstances. The Archbishop of this ‘ province” 
had warned the convention, more than a year before 
the election, that if provision should be made for the 
creation of an unsectarian system of public schools the 
Roman Catholic Church would oppose and reject the 
Constitution. Nevertheless, Article IX, on ‘‘ Educa- 
tion,” contained these sections: 


“1. Provision shall be made by law for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a uniform system of public 
schools, which shall be open to, and sufficient for, the edu- 
cation of all the children in the State, and free from sec- 
tarian or Church contro); and no other or different schools 
shall ever receive any aid or support from public funds. 
No sectarian tenet, creed or church doctrine shall be 
taught in the public schools. 

“2. The principal of all funds arising from the sale or 
other disposal of lands or other property granted, donated, 
or intrusted to this State for educational purposes, or com- 
ing to the State by escheat, sball constitute a permanent 
school fund which shall be forever preserved inviolate 
and undiminished, and the income therefrom shall be faith- 
fully applied to the objects of the original grants, dona- 
tions or trusts, subject to the provisions and restrictions 
of this Constitution, and when not inconsistent with such 
objects shall be used for common school purposes through- 
out the State in proportion to the number of children of 
school age. But no part of such funds, nor of any other 
funds created or authorized by law for educational pur- 
poses, shall ever be applied toward the maintenance, sup- 
port, or aid of any school or other institution in the 
management of which any religious or other sect has any 
part, or which is not under the absolute control of the 
State. The provisions of this and the last preceding sec- 
tion are hereby declared to beirrevocable without the con- 
sent of the United States and the people of this State. . 
“7. No religious test shall everbe required of any per- 
son asacondition of admission into any public educa 
tional institution of the State, either as teacher or student; 
and no teacher or student of any such institution shall ever 
be required to attend or participate in any religious ser- 
vice whatever; nor shall any distinction or classification of 
pupils be-made on account of race or color.” 

These sections were extremely obnoxious to the au- 
thorities of the Roman Catholic Church. Hardly less so 
were parts of Article XVI—these, for instance: 

** Sec. 2. Public institutions may be established by law 
for the maintenance, care and instruction of deaf and dumb, 
blind or indigent sick persons, orphans or paupers; and 
whenever any such institution shall have been so established 
and put in operation, no other institution for the same 
purpose shall receive any aid or support from public 
funds: . A 

“Sec. 3. Public money or property shall never be used 
or appropriated for private purposes, nor for the aid or 
support of any institution not underthe absolute control 
of the State.”’ 

This, too, was offensive to Papists: 

“ Article XVIII. Compact with the United States. 

‘** Sec. 5, Provision shall be made for the establishment and 
maintenance of asystem of public schools which shall be 
open to all the children of this State and free from secta- 
rian control, and no other or different schools shall receive 
any aid or support trom the public treasury.” 

On Sunday last, Octcber 5th, it is known that the pul- 
pits of at least forty-two Roman Catholic churches in 
New Mexico fulminated their decrees against the Con- 
stitution. Probably all others were required to do the 
same, In the Cathedral in Santa Fé, on that morning, 
the Vicar General, Eguillon, and in another church 
Padre Ne Rasche, commanded their hearers (‘‘ Yo mando” 
were the words used) to vote against that ‘‘ wicked Con- 
stitution.” At Tierra Amarilla Fadre Grom said that 
any Mexican who would vote forit was a ‘‘ miserable 
dog.” Here, in Santa Fé, and at Agua Fria, six miles 
west of this city, the people were told from the pulpits 
that if they voted for the Constitution they would ‘‘ be 
permitted to go to hell fire’—a forcible threat that the 


Probably there hated ground for complaint. It is | priests would not absolve them. The priest at Belen is- 
agreed by some prominent Republicans that the appor- | sued the same threat. “ Infierno” was on the lips and 
tionment was not altogether fair. Notwithstanding 


in the hearts of these benevolent clergymen throughout 
this territory. That they had the keys to the pit their 
parishioners had been well apprised, and the fire in the 
eyes of the holy men assured their congregations that an 
awful doom awaited the rebellious and disobedient. In 
truth, the priests were in terrible earnest, From house 
to house they went, commanding the women to see to it 
thatt he male members of the family should vote as in- 
structed by the Church. Pointing to the framed pictures of 
saints hanging on the walls, the priest’s said: ‘‘ Could 
those holy men be alive among us, they would all vote 





antism is making great and rapid gains among these 


against that iniquitous Constitution.” 
Here let me say that when we knew the fierce deter- 
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mination of the priests to defeat the movement for 
statehood, some of us who until then had hardly known 
how to risk voting for the admission of New Mexico to 
the Union, said to ourselves, ‘‘ Now we may safely vote 
for the Constitution. If the Mexicans have the inde- 
pendence and courage to vote for it they are worthy to 
be citizens of a State. If they obey the priests they will 
defeat us, and will continue, as they deserve, outside 
the Union.” 

On the morning of election-day Archbishop Salpointe, 
heading all the local clergy except Padre Jouvenceau 
(how this ‘‘ Father” came to be absent I do not know), 
marched them to the polls; and there they, waving their 
ballots in the sight of all, that it might be seen how they 
voted, led the opposition to the Constitution. 

The result was what might have been expected. Even 
in strongly Republican precincts in diff-rent parts of 
the Territory the Constitution was rejected. 

Iam informed that Padre Cabello, a Spaniard, who 
refused to be whipped into line, was compelled to de- 
part from Santa Fé and go to old Mexico. This Terri- 
tory is not fit for statehood. 

Let Congress passa wise and strong compulsive school 
law, and let it also enact, as Senator Stewart proposes, 
that no one who cannot read, write and intelligibly 
speak the English language shall hold office or sit on 
the jury in New Mexico. 

At present a foreign hierarchy controls the mass of 
ignorant people. 

Santa F&, N. M, 
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DREAMS OR REALITIES? 
Il. 
BY A PRESBYTERIAN DIVINE. 











THE next twoor three incidents are of a somewhat 
different character, but quite as singular in their way as 
those already narrated. All are related by persons well 
known to the writer, and in each case the statement 
comes, not through second or third hands, but directly 
from the individuals hearing the voice, having the im- 
pressions, or dreaming the dreams. 

A lady of high standing and intelligence bad a mar- 
ried daughter living at some distance, who, she supposed, 
was in pefect health, when one day, as she was sitting 
quietly and alone in her chamber, she heard the voice of 
that daughter, crying out clearly and distinctly, ‘* Moth- 
er! Mother! I'd give the world to see you again—why 
can’t you be here?” She carefully noted the day and 
hour, and afterward found that her daughter had died 
at exactly that time, and that the very words the muth- 
er heard were what the daughter uttered just before 
breathing her last. 

Another lady, of calm and even temperament and 
little or no imagination, one day said abruptly toa friend 
with whom she was conversing: ‘‘My Aunt S—— has 
just died at ——,” naming a place same ninety miles 
distant. ‘‘ How do you know—what makes you think 
80?’ was the responsive inquiry; ‘‘ has your aunt been 
sick, or have you lately heard from or about her?” 
‘* No,” was the answer; ‘‘I have not heard from her for 
months, and I cannot at all explain the impression I 
have. I know you will laugh at me, and say it is ridic- 
ulous and absurd, and I should do the same were any 
other person in my place. But still I know it is so, just 
as certainly as I know my own existence.” The day 
and hour were carefully noted down and, sure enough, 
in a few days came a letter saying the aunt had died 
suddenly at the very time spoken of by the lady. 

Another case is that of a prominent lawyer in the State 
of ——, who married the aunt of the writer. He was a 
man of property and taste, and had in his residence the 
portraits of several members of his immediate family. 
And he has repeatedly said that in several cases, just be- 
fore the death of some one of the number, he had 
dreamed seeing the portrait of that one gone from its 
frame, and that the dream, in each case, was followed 
by the death of the one that had been represented in the 
missing portrait. This occurred in several successive 
cases so that what at first he regarded as a fancy or su- 
perstition, he finally came to believe was a premoni- 
tion, tho for what reason given, he had no idea. 

No one of the above mentioned incidents, except the 
first, has ever, so far as known, been committed to print; 
and all the statements have come directly from first par- 
ties, not through several different persons, who might 
possibly have added to or varied the narratives. The 
characters of the original narrators are such as to forbid 
the idea of any voluntary illusion of the senses, or of 
anything like intended deception of themselves or others, 
Whether realities or dreams, the individuals in each 
case evidently believed that they saw, or heard, or ex- 
perienced what they related. 

Many other incidents, kindred in nature to those which 
have been given might easily be quoted as vonched for 
by responsible and well-known persons. Whittier, in 

his “‘Supernaturalism of New England,” mentions sev- 
eral, the character of the narrators of which, he says, 
precludes the idea of imposture or intentional exaggera- 
tion on their part. He says: 

‘An esteemed friend, a lady of strong mind, and not at 
all troubled with nervous sensibility, has told me that 
while living with an aged relative, who was in the enjoy- 











ment of her usual health, she was terrified by the appear- 
ance of a dead body lying by the side of that relative as she 
was quietly sleeping in her bed. The old lady died soon 
after; and my friend avers that the corpse, as it lay before 
her, recalled in the most minute particulars, her recollec 
tion of the apparition. She had seen the very same before, 
by the side of the living sleeper.” 

And as another case he tells us of a lady who was fully 
satisfied that she saw the specter of her little daughter a 
short time before the death of the latter, who, at the 
time, was in perfect health. It crossed the room within 
a few feet cf the mother, in broad daylight. She spoke 
to it, but no answer was returned: and its countenance 
was fixed and sorrowful. The daughter, at the time, 
was absent on a visit to a friend. 

Whittier also quotes from the North American Review 
for 1832 two similar incidents, one stating that a lady of 
intelligence and high standing, had told her friends of 
the distinct impression on her mind of the death of a 
favorite daughter, who was at a distance from her, and 
that the event justified the impression; and the other the 
well-known case of the two Buckminsters, father and 
son, the death of the latter ‘‘ being revealed at the mo- 
ment of its occurrence” to the former, who was at a 
distance, himself sinking under the weight of infirmity 
to the grave. To these he adds two other cases; one, 
that when Lieutenant O—— perished on a sloop of war 
on Lake Erie, his brother, on the night of the event, was 
startled by a loud, hoarse, gurgling sound, like that 
produced by the plunging of a heavy body into the 
water, so that he sprang from his bed, declaring that his 
brother had just been drowned in the lake; and the oth- 
er, that of Captain B——, of a neighborirg town, who, 
before being drowned at Eastport, had a similar intima- 
tion of his coming fate. 

Such are a few of the many incidents, apparently au- 
thentic, that may afford amusement to one Class >f 
readers and food for reflection to another, while still a 
third may count them as added materials to the stock 
from which some future investigator may shape a theory 
that shall bring them all within the range of natural 
laws, or the future essayist or poet may bring forth, for 
our land, such works of strange character and weird in- 
terest as a Scott, a Hogg, a Burns, a Wilson, or a Haw- 
thorne might have done. 

What, then, shall we say—what can we say to such 
incidents? Are they dreams? Or are they realities? 
Do ‘‘ coming events” ever, or often, ‘‘ cast their shadows 
before,” either supernaturally or by some regular and 
natural, but as yet undiscovered law, which is uniform 
in its eperation when the conditions are the same? Or 
are the senses sometimes deceived to an extent as singu- 
lar and wonderful as the marvels to which they testify? 
Aresuch impressions, or visions, or premonitions a proof 
that, tho : 

“ The spirit land may seem afar, 

Yet but a veil divides 

Its confines from our own abodes, 

Its dwellers from our sides.” 
Are they permitted, or designedly sent by the great 
superhuman powers to break in upon the sensuous ten- 
dencies of this material world, and keep fresh in the 
popular mind a belief in spiritual things and in a spir- 
itual state? Are they but the gleamings of great gen- 
eral Jaws which hereafter will be fully understood, or 
€xceptions to such laws—interpositions of the Almighty 
and Omnipresent One, that he may not be forgotten 
among men? Or are they, after all, only dreamy illu- 
sions, the hallucinations of excited fancy and morbid 
superstition, deceptive as parhelia in the air, or the 
mirage over the desert? 

It is difficult, in view of the ordinary laws of evidence 
to dismiss the whole subject with a sneer; hard to be- 
lieve, and yet hard to disbelieve; for our whole being is 
a mystery, more difficult of explanation, we had almost 
said of credence, than many things which we relegate to 
the category of superstitions. All ages and nations, as 
Cicero tells us, have believed that departed spirits may 
and do revisit toe friends and places that were familiar 
to them in this life, and this belief, Dr. Johnson argues, 
fully confirms the fact itself. The doctor himself tells 
us that he once heard his mother call him distinctly by 
name, when she was in a distant town; and his faith in 
the Cock Lane ghost is well known, Goethe asserts that 
he, one day, saw the counterpart of himself coming 
toward him; and Cromwell, when fatigued and sleepless 
on his bed, asserts that he saw the curtains suddenly 
opened, and a woman of gigantic size appear, who told 
him he would be the greatest man in England. Luther 
declares that he saw and talked and fought with evil 
spirits, dashing his inkstand in the face of one that grim- 
ly glared at him from the wall. Wesley thought he was 
beset by spirits haunting his dwelling. Coleridge and 
his friend, the apostle of unknown tongues, were spec- 
ter-seers. Bunyan heard devils behind him, and kicked 
at and spurned them from him. And even good old 
Richard Baxter said of Cotton Mather’s story of the 
witches, ‘‘ He must be an obstinate Pharisee who ques- 
tions it.” 

Whether wise or foolish, reasonable or unreasonable, 
silly or sensible, so inwrought into the popular mind is 
the faith in ‘‘ appearances” and ‘‘ premonitigns,” that it 
would be difficult to overthrow it. The argument from 
common sense is met by the appeal to common impres- 
sion, The objection that a pure spirit cannot manifest 








itself, or be discerned by the bodily organs, is answered 
by the fact of angel visitations, and the appearance of 
Samuel toSaul and the Witch of Endor. And to the as- 
sertion that departed spirits cannot come back again to 
the earth, it is replied !hat Moses and Elias did come back 
tothe Mount of Transfiguration, and there talked with the 
disciples. 

Is pot the time coming when science and men of 
science will cease to ignore and perhaps scoff at the 
hundreds of alleged facts of which those given are 
but specimers, and which seem sustained by an 
amount and kind of evidence, which, on almost any 
other subject, would not only challenge but compel at- 
tention? And may not the time come when light will be 
thrown on this entire class of phenomena, and their 
place in the sphere of a sound philosophy be under- 
stood, and their object and end be made plain? 
And until then is it not a waste of logic to reason 
against impressions? And even ifit were not, who 
can be sure it is wise to overthrow them? Like the 
longing for immortality, may they not have a founda- 
tion in our nature, and an important use in the spirit- 
ualeconomy? And if by the might of argument, or the 
snear of ridicule they could be utterly cast out, whocan 
say that by the expulsion sense might not gain a victory 
over faith, and the future world, to some at least, seem 
less a reality than now? Better then, perhaps, to let 
the popular superstition or belief have its current sway, 
in the hope that if footfalls on the boundaries of the 
other world are ever heard in this, they may point the 
thoughts that otherwise might be utterly absorbed in 
time, and point them not unprofitably to the great 
things of eternity ! 


+ 





“SUCH AN ONE AS PAUL THE AGED,” 
ST. PAUL TO PHILEMON, 9TH VERSE. 
BY A. A. LIPSCOMB, D.D., LL.D. 








In the absence of a complete history of St. Paul's 
life, we have a compensation in the detail of certain in- 
ternal events that formed eras in his career, along with 
those personal experiences which are so vividly given in 
his Epistles, the autobiography of his innermost heart, 
The letter to Philemon, written from Rome, could ill be 
spared from that illustrated life of the Apostleto the 
Gentiles, which reminds one of the finishing touches of 
artists in those portraite that bring out the delicate linea- 
ments as supplementary to tbe broader outlines of the 
contour to complete the interior and soul-like expression 
of character otherwise latent. Whatever insight we may 
have gained into the genius and noble moral worth of 
St. Paul, we are large debtors to the Providence in 
Christian literature for these twenty-five verses in the 
one chapter of this Epistle. It is the only private letter 
in the canon of the New Testament extepting St. John’s 
brief letter to the beloved Gaius. The letter of the 
younger Pliny to his friend Sabinianus, interceding for 
the youthful freedman, has been commended by Gro- 
tius. Farrar, and others of fine classical scholarship; 
but Pliny, writing from the high-water mark of R»man 
literature, is still nothing more than an advanced pagan. 
On the other hand, St. Paul was himself among the “ off- 
scouring ” of the earth, despised, hated and persecuted; 
bearing at this very hour the tortures of Roman imprison- 
ment in his own person, but even now heis none the 
less, but all the more the Apostle to the Gentiles, honor- 
ing his call and commission to the work by a breadth, 
promptitude and tenderness of sympathy reflecting the 
brightest luster on his eminent goodness in such offices 
of friendship and love, he was not then too aged nor too 
infirm to perform with a buoyant and chivalrous heart. 
Paul the aged, you can hardly fail to observe, is just as 
heroic in private acts of brotherliness; and, whatever 
were the inroads of physical weakness, intensified by 
the addition of sufferings from a prisoner’s life, he is 
nevertheless, a fine instance of that *‘ storage of bodily 
power ” which serves in good stead amid the needs of 
his present circumstances. 

Consider him as ‘‘ Paul the aged” and mark what un- 
mistakable proofs he gives of well-conserved potentiality 
common to mind and body in the action and inter- 
action of their reciprocal relations. Here it is in the 
storm and stress period of the later life of the prisoner in 
bonds, ‘‘ a worn and fettered Jew, the victim of perjury 
and the prey of contending enmities”, under most 
grievous environments, that the perpetuated con- 
tinuity of strength, transmitted from earlier to ad- 
vanced years, renders him the fullest quota of service 
in its sustaining and equalizing vigor just in a season of 
most imperative need. Reasoning under the limitations 
of the senses and the sense-intellect, and comparing 
these grand epistles of the captivity with the letters of 
Cicero from exile, or of Seneca from his banishment in 
Corsica, one may see how ample and luminous are the 
exemplitications of that self-insurance of stored-up 
muscular and nervous energy, which was ‘‘ semper pa- 
ratus” in these hours of supreme exigency. Recall the 
advice of St. Paul to the younger Timothy and scruti- 
nize the practical virtue of his hygienic and sanitary 
philosophy in the every-day evidence and generosity of 
his life. ‘* Drink no longer water, but use a little wine 
for thy stomach’s sake and thine often infirmities.” 
But this is not far removed from the words of warning, 
“not given to wine.” So that among the conditions of 
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effective storage of life for future avail, we may assure 
ourselves, that the ‘‘ perfect temperance,” on which our 
physiological scientists so earnestly insist, was both 
practiced and recgmmended by the apostolic Paul. You 
cannot but admit, that hereditarily Paul was much in- 
debted to Saul of Tarsus to that high nervous and im- 
passioned fervor, which had a very thin partition 
between it and the furor of malignant fanaticism. 
But pause and consider how this Saul, converted to 
Christ in that noonday hour of Syrian splendor, and 
so inducted into the work of Paul, toned down the vio- 
lence of the fanatic into the lovingness and considerate 
sentiment of the intelligent enthusiast in all his rela- 
tionships to the Church and the world. If he himself 
is so much a debtor to sanitary law, he cannot omit an 
occasion to fortify Timothy by the wisdom of his 
fatherly example. So then the philosopher survives in 
the apostle. 

Past sixty! Not much room for storage now. Sixty 

means sixty to the whole man. Time has passd to 
economiza the fine surplusage of youth and early man- 
hood. No space now, when even Time becomes avari- 
cious of every passing moment, and not an iustant is left 
in the economics of waste and saving, for the interfluent 
occasions cf spasmodic nerves and pain, No; “ life’s 
changeful orb has passed her full,” and the present is 
the omnivorous absorbent of what activities remain in 
the residuum of the years. Now, in this residuary legacy 
that comes so happily into the possessorship of ‘‘ Paul the 
aged,” are you not struck with the allied freshness and 
force of the old man eloquent, in tt.ose magniticent pas- 
sages of Poilippians,Colossians, Philemon, Ephesians, that 
certify to his wonderful victory over the natural senses and 
their instinctive outworkings, as we behold their ready 
sensitiveness in his quick human nature overruled and 
subdued toa beautiful and inspiring sensibility? Natural 
sensitiveness is the moral and physiological prelude, in 
maay cases, to spiritual sensibility. The divine ideal is, 
that they grow together ‘‘ fitcly compacted.” And, 
therefore, must I beg the reader to dwell on the Apos- 
tle’s state of mind when he dictated the Epistle to the 
Philippians, and the stress he puts on “‘ I rejoice; rejoice 
ye!’ You cannot call that a mood, Moods are tran- 
sient, fitful, spasmodic; moods come and go in sudden 
freaks of weather, in the holidays of nerve-cells, 
when their interjected sabbaths bless them with 
short soothings from their painful intensities: and 
ate not liable, ordinarily, to settle down into habits, 
still less into mechanical routine, or automatism. 
With all his greatness of development under the 
heritage of fundamental common sense and with 
the superaddition of inspiration to the natural quali- 
ties of noble manhood, St. Paul was too sensible of the 
law of uncertainty and its divine utility in all human 
interests, to rest in moods as other than the fickle guests 
of the evanescent hour. Such passages as Eph. iii, 
14-21, Pnil. iii and iv, Col. i, 3-24, plainly show not only 
the habitual and well-trained thinker but the educated 
writer; and I emphasize educated because I wish in 
these instances of the Pauline literature to exemplify 
tbe advance he has made in the climax, Pnil. ii, 1-12, 
and passages similar in the devotional interblending of 
thought and sentiment, out of whose fervid fusion, 
come the auspicious seasons of our sublimest conceptions 
of logic, emotion and ecstatic rapture. See you in these 
splendid outpourings of power in its overfull transport 
of exultant thanksgiving, the dark background of the 
controversy with Judaizing Christians, the disputations 
with aggressive opponents as in Galatians, and the bold 
blast of the trumpet note of defiance with which afore- 
time he challenged the deniers and defamers of his 
apostleship? What you do see in Philippians is the 
spent wave of controversy and the placid lake-like repose 
of Christian gratitude and divine joyfulness in Sorrow; 
while in Colossians the Headship of Christ as Lord, and, 
in Ephesians, the element in the loftiness in Milton’s 
prose style rises into Pauline richness and grandeur. 

It seems to me, that St. Paul shows in all the great 
passages of these Epistles of the captivity how truly the 
economic foresight of the *‘storage of power” has 
reached its climacteric. We may suppose on other 
ground than the chronometry of the years, Anno 
Domini, that he has passed a D. 60, and that he has 
touched the threshold of a.p. 64, the “grand climacteric 
of human life.’ He wears the look, has the suodued 
heart, tones of voice, the chas ened manner, the more 
exalted mood of spontaneousness, irregular and fluctu 
ant in his earlier epistles, organized into habit and rou- 
tine, an educated manhood in ripe old age, soul and 
Spirit and body cultured in beautiful and sanctified har- 
mony to the grace of the Christian and to the large 
accesses of divine inspiration, Witness his prayerful 
‘olicitude for the life of his sick friend Epaphroditus. 
Brother is the word, brother to his heart; and, along 
with this revelation of the very adytum of his perso- 
nulity, the urgency of the plea for the reconciliation of 
EKuodia and Syntyche; and teli me, are not these assured 
tokens, lovely and beautiful of ‘* Paul the aged’ ? Llike the 
idea in Dr. Benjamin Ward R-chardson’s fine essay on 
“* Storage of Life”: “Sixty years is a turning pot or 
point of equality, at which point the indications of the 
final stage of storage are all but absolutely represented.” 

In the ca-e of Paul the aged, I see not how there could 


‘The battle had been gloriously fought out, and the vic- 
tory won of Christianity under the banner of the 
Apostle of Uncircumcision, ‘‘ God is no respecter of 
persons,” was worthy of the dying words of the Christ 
of the Father, ‘‘ It is finished.” 


Wee WILiis CorraGe, ATHENS, GA. 


fine Arts. 
A MARBLE GROUP, AND OTHER NOTES. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 








THERE is now on exhibition at 80 Fifth Avenue a group 
in marble, the work of two Danish sculptors, Professor 
Diderichsen, of Copenhagen, and his daughter. This 
group, which is called ‘“‘ The Struggle for Liberty,’ con- 
sists of three figures—a man of heroic size, whose bands 
are bound with cords to a tree truok behind his back, a 
woman kneeling at his side, and a child at his feet, who 
holds up to him a spring flower. This group was designed, 
we are told, for the World’s Fair of 1892, with the expecta- 
tion that the Fair would be held in New York; but the 
dangers of transportation so alarmed the artist that the 
group was secured by friends of his for exhibition in New 
York. Any one who visited the Paris Exposition grounds 
in May of 1889, will remember the headless, armless mar- 
bles that stood here and there awaiting repairs, with their 
stray members lying about in most incongruous positions. 
When one observed a nude female figure, with one arm 
broken off at the shoulder, and, lying at its base as if laid 
all ready to be attached, a stroog arm with masculine 
hand issuing from a modern coat-sleeve, it seemed asifa 
mischievous spirit among the workmen had purposely de- 
signed a series of absurd juxtapositions to divert the spec- 
tator’s miad from the pitiful disasters that had befallen so 
many works of art. No wonder that the transportation 
from New York to Chicago of a group, of heroic size, cut 
from one solid block, seems a formidable undertaking to 
an artist who naturally shrinks from exposing to danger 
the labor of years. : 
The descriptive card prepared by the exhibitors for the 
use andinstructicn ef the public seems to read more spe- 
cific teaching into this work than the sculptor originally 
designed. One can imagine that the artist felt and wished 
to express in marble the struggle of the human race 
for liberty—liberty of body, of mind, of conscience. 
The family, both man and wife, are represented as bound: 
but the symbol of a broken yoke, trampled under foot, 
teaches plainly the same utterance which the little black 
boy of Atlanta sent as his message to Northern children 
through General Howard: *‘ Tell them we’re rising.’”’ The 
wife, however, does not struggle, she submits patiently, 
looking with a large hope to the man who she knows will 
conqueria theend,and having first freed himself will 
then of necessity free her also. The man’s rebellion against 
his bonds seems also totypify the painful, intense struggle 
for liberty which every great soul goes throngh in its 
reaching after the highest manhood—a struggle so absorb- 
ing that, for the time, every natural tie seems to be 
snapped also—he sees neither wife nor child, -nor thioks of 
them, they area part of himself and he has no thought of 
himself, but only of the liberty to which he must and shall 
attain. The groupis rightly named, for it is this manly 
struggle that first catches the thought and holds the at- 
tention. The woman and child are beautiful, but they are 
accessories. The man dominates the group, and the man’s 
fierce fight against his bonds has a certain spring and vigor 
to it that excites sympathy at once. Professor Diderich- 
sen may have thought out afterward the symbolic meaning 
which the card exylains as follows: 
“The man bound by cords, with one foot upon the yoke, repre- 
sents America, determined to struggle or die forthe blessings 
of Liberty, to free herself from Kingdom and Slavery. The 
woman kneeling at his side, looking encouragingly up to him 
full of admiration for his masculjne energy, his unflinching en- 
durance and believing in his ultimate success, the Goddess of 
Liberty. The child at his feet, holding up a flower, represents 
the United States in their infancy, a beautiful symbol of the 
dawn of a new day in the life of a nation.” 


This seems to me, however, more accurately to represent 
the spirit of liberty, which Bryant describes as not a fair 
young girl, but a man, with fierce brow and struggling 
limbs, and which he again refers to as mightier than the 
fierce winds, bound now, it is true, on the shores of 
Europe, but ready to spring into intense action and break 
its bonds. The muscular action as represented in this 
figure is tremendous, and yet, when one looks at the strong 
head of the man, one wonders that he does not use his 
brain more and his muscles less. Those knots would slip 
so easily, if he would only stop straining the cords, for 
a moment, and have patience to untie them. But all his 
will power is coucentrated upon snapping rather than un- 
twisting the cords. Weare told that Professor Diderich- 
sen is less of a favorite with his royal ruler than he was 
before he undertook to work out this problem of free gov- 
ernment in his studio. 

The woman in this group is modeled by the artist’s 
daughter from the Fraulein Liliencron. It is a beautiful 
figure, as is also the little child; but the glory of the group 
is in the strong purpose of its central figure, 
which moves the beholder from the knowledge or memory 
of his own struggles, to deepest sympathy. Of course this 
is contrary to modern American canons of art; it is classi- 
cism and symbolism, rather than brutal reality—but as 
your real artist is a most earnest hater of tyrannies and 
lover of freedom he will be drawn inte sympathy with the 
work tho it break every commandment in bis little 
pettifogging decalog of art. We may still say that the 
artist tries to tell too much; but we cannot deny that he 
tells it well. 

Still in the line of sculpture the papers announce the 
arrival of Mr. A. Bruce Joy, A. R. H. A.,an English 





be further growth in him as an Apostle among apostles, 





suit of his profession in connection with the erection of 

the Ayer monument, a colossal lion in marble which Mr. 

Joy has designed to be placed in memory of Dr. Ayer in 

the cemetery at Lowell, Mass, Mr. Joy has recéntly com- 

pleted the clay model for the memorial bust of Mr. Mat- 

thew Arnold, to be placed in Westminster Abbey, and a 

figure of John Bright to be wrought out of Sicilian marble 

for the city of Manchester. A recumbent statue of Bishop 

Berkeley, by the same artist, has lately been placed in 

Cloyne Cathedral, Ireland. Other works from the same 

band are statues or busts of Harvey, Gladstone, the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, Miss Mary Anderson, and Lord Frederick 
Cavendish. 

Atthe Museum of Fine Arts, in Boston, Mr. Koehler 

has brought together a representative collection of Amer- 
ican wood engravings. In one room 208 works, by twenty 
members of the Society of American Wood Engravers, in- 
cluding the proofs exhibited by the Society in Paris last 

year. 1n another room 204 engravings by Americans, most 
of whom are outside of this society, while another room is 
devoted to the work of Mr. Linton and a number of foreign 
artists. Altogether there are 442 fine works of American 
engravers exhibited iu this collection, if we may be priv- 
ileged to count Mr. Linton as an American. Such artists 
as Messrs. Kingsley, Cole, Johnson and Closson are well 
represented, to say nothing of many others of almost 
equal fame. 

The decision as to the first competition, among the mem- 
bers of the Architectural League, for the new building of 
the American Fine Arts Society gave the pre-eminence to 
the three designs by Messrs. Henry J. Hardenbergh, Ed- 
mund B. Wells and Babb, Cook & Willard. The three 
successful competitors are yiven sixty days to further 
elaborate their designs for the final competition. Messrs. 
Chase, Sturgis and French give the final award. 

NeEwakRkK, N. J. 


Sanitary. 


TRAPS AND SIPHONAGE. 
I. 


SINCE our houses have come to be so much a system of 
pipes and fixtures, it behooves us to be quite well acquaint- 
ed with their designs, how far they are being accomplished, 
and the accidents that may happen to them. 

The central plan is that of a long, vertical tube, extend- 
ing from the top of the house to a place of exit in the base- 
ment, and so on to the cesspool or sewer. With this, all 
along the line, on each story, there are to be connections 
for closets, sinks, stationary washstands, etc. 

As to the main line, there is a general agreement that it 
should ascend so as to open above the roof, away from 
windows, and so as to allow free ingress and egress of air. 
By difference of temperature this flowage of air is pro- 
moted, while the suction caused by all plunger closets or 
by any sudden discharge of water is considerable. The 
vertical pipe and the horizontal part of 1t that goes to join 
the sewer should be accessible, as far as possible, in its 
whole length. 

As to whether this main pipe should, be trapped where it 
leaves the building there is not so full agreement. Some, 
like Bayles, contend that free circulation is promoted by 
the absence ot the trap, that it serves as a catch-basin for 
some things not always removed by the flow, and that there 
will be no inflow of foul airif sewers and cesspools are 
properly constructed and ventilated. The reply to this is 
that they seldom are, and that it is wise to cut ourselves off 
from the flow of the general channel connected with other 
buildings. The usual view is that this trap is needed; bat 
that between it and the house system there should be an 
air vent. This ventis not always carried to the roof, but 
if not, should not end near windows. If carried to the 
roof, as it has the appearance of a rain leader, it is not un- 
sightly. It should be of from four to six inches caliber, as 
itis not only for vent but for ventilation. Small pipes 
failto circulate air much more than is generally imagined. 

Our next inquiry concerns the connection of house fix- 
tures witb the main or vertical pipe and the arrangemeut 
of traps as to these. Theoretically, these can all be safely 
connected, but practically some one is so apt to get out of 
order and they to act and re-act on each other that many 
authorities advise that there be no stationary wash-bow!s 
in sleeping rooms and that the bath-room or adjoining 
closet be the only one provided. It is arule as to traps 
that they be located near the fixtures. It is not best to 
have the wash bowl, the bath-tub and the closet to unite in 
one pipe before they reach the vertical pipe asis very often 
the arrangement. We probably do not yet know all the 
various ways in which a trap may be siphoned. 

The Hydraulic Plumber, some time since, discussed the 
effects of siphonage, or rather, of combined siphonage and 
capillary attraction, oftea produced in traps through the 
medium ot bits of cloth, or strings of matted lint and hair, 
which catch in the outlet of thetrap, and hang down, with 
oneend 1n the dip of the trap,and the other extending down 
the outlet pipe. Every one knows that a wet towel, hung 
over the side of a wash- basin, will soon draw all the water 
out of the basin, and the mat of lint and hair on the edge 
of atrap seems to actin precisely the same way. In illustra- 
tion of the principle, a correspondent relates a story of his 
employment, some time ago, to investigate the causes of a 
foul smell in a certain bath-room, where other plumbers 
had worked before him in vain. The pipes had been 
swabbed out; the closet, an old-fashioned pan apparatus, 
had been burned out, and disinfectants applied, in vain. 
The wastes of bath and wash-basin, according to the old 
practice, entered the water-closet trap, but no sign of leak- 
age could be discovered about this or the waste-pipes. The 
new plumber, not knowing what else to look for, removed 
the closet and filled the trap with water. As soon as the 





agitation had ceased, he measured the depth of the water, 
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and then left it to itself for twenty minutes. 
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minutes later it had fallen still more, and in an hour the 


seal was so far broken as to allow a slight current of sewer 
air to enter the room. The plumberthen left the room for 
two hours, locking the door and taking the key with him. 
When he returned, the place was full of foul air, and on 
passing his hand under the bend of the trap, he found a 
space of about an inch and a quarter between the surface 
of the water and the underside of the bend of the trap. 
The next step was te cut away the crown of the trap, 
so as to expose the upper portion of the bend. An open- 
ing was made, four inches long and three and one- 
half inches wide; but examination through this showed 
nothing out of the way until the trap was re 
filled, when a wet line was observed over the bend 
which proved to follow the course of some hairs, twelve 
or fitteen in all, which had been caught, together with 
some lint and ravelings, in the slimy lining of the bend. By 
Setaching the lower part of this collection from the walls, 
allowing it to hang down free in the outlet-pipe the water 
was observed to drip from the end at the rate of seventy or 
eighty drops a minute. The whole wasthen cleared away, 
and the closet replaced, and no more trouble was expe- 
rienced. The plumber in question then made some very 
interesting experiments, to ascertain the amount of con- 
ducting substance necessary to cause the emptying of traps 
in this way, using a small beaker glassin place of a tead 
trap. He found that with five pieces of number eighty 
spool cotton, about seven inches long, hung over the edge 
of the beaker, the water-level was lowered three inches in 
nineteen hours, and one-half inch in about fifteen minutes. 
With five long bairs the lowering amounted to one inch in 
ten hours, and three inches in about a day and a half. 
With five hairs and two threads, of the same size as before, 
the lowering in seven and one-half bours was one and one- 
halfinches. One piece of cotton twine lowered the water 
three-quarters of an inch in four and one-balf hours. Two 
pieces of twine drew over an inch of water in two hours, 
and two inches in less than fovr hours. A bit of cotton 
cloth, half an inch wide, siphoned over three-quarters of an 
inch of water in an hour and aquarter. As nothing is of 
more common occurrence in drain-pipes than lint or hair, 
it seems likely that this observation will explain many 
cases of offensive odors in bath-rooms and bed-rooms not 
otherwise to be accounted for. 








Science. 


IN 1867 the Astronomische Gesellschaft, then a newly or- 
ganized association of astronomers of all nations, laid out 
a plan for a great catalog of all the stars down to the ninth 
magnitude between the north pole and the equator. The 
proposition came from the venerable Argelander, who had 
not long before completed his ‘“‘ zone-catalog,’’ covering the 
same ground in a preliminary sort of way, but not with the 
accuracy essential for many purposes. The work of mak- 
ing the new catalog was parceled out among thirteen dif- 
ferent observatories, who each undertook the observation 
of a certain belt running completely around the heavens; 
some of the observatories which at first engaged in the 
enterprise drepped out aftera while, and others took their 
places,so that as the work nears its completion those whick 
remain in the rarrks, and are responsible for the finished 
results, are the following: Kasan (Russia), Dorpat (Russia), 
Christiania (Norway), Helsingfors (Finland), Bonn, Lund 
(Sweden), Leyden (Holland), Cambridge (England), Cam- 
bridge (U. 8.), Berlin, Leipzig, Mannheim, Albany (U. S.), 
and Nicolaieff (Russia). The work is now at last nearing 
completion, aud within a few months the two first parts of 
the catalog have appeared (viz., the Albany and the Hel- 
singfors volumes), and two others arein press—the volumes 
from Christiania and Cambridge, U.S. Each of the two 
volumes published is a large quarto of some three hundred 
pages, containing the places of from 10,000 to 20,000 stars; 
the whoie will contain about 250,000 stars north of the equa- 
tor, besides those south of it as far as 23° declination, 
which are now being observed, under the auspices of the 
same Gesellschaft, by the five observatories of Strassburg, 
Vienna, Cambridge (U. S.), Washington and Algiers. In 
all there will be not far from 400,000 stars in the whole eigh- 
teen volumes of its catalogs, sothat observers of comets and 
other celestial tramps will have satisfactory points of ref- 
erence by which they can trace easily and accurately the 
erratic motions of their charges. 





....-Among the caterpillars of the spinners or Bombyces 
there are various methods of frightening away or prevent- 
ing the attacks of parasitic insects, and possibly of birds 
and lizards. Many caterpillars are distasteful to birds, 
and such are bright colored, being adorned with bright, 
gay, conspicuous bands, stripes and spots. These are so 
many red lights or danger signals hung out, so to speak, 
to warn off intruders, and as Nature in all her ways is eco- 
nomical, these markings save the bird’s time, as it knows 
by experience or instinct, that any bright colored worm is 
nauseous and unfit for food, and thus it confines its atten- 
tion to the more modest attired, green caterpillars. Some 
notodontian larve have movable humps and tubercles, 
which nod so that their movements frighten away ichneu- 
mons and jachinw# which seek to lay their eggs upon or 
within the bodies of caterpillars. Another method prac- 
ticed by tke larval Cerura and allied forms, as well as the 
young of some batterflies, is to throw off from each side 
of the neck or first segment behind the head, a shower of 
acid spray. This has been rarely noticed except in Cerura. 
We have, however, recently seen the gay, tubercled cater- 
pillar of (demasia concinna, a common notodontian, 
when seized with the forceps, send showers of spray, one 
on each side. Thespray is an acid fluid secreted in agland 
in the segment next to the head, which opens underneath 
in the median line of the body. When disturbed the cater- 
pillar everts the gland, which has an opening in a proc- 
ess on each side, so that a lateral jet is shot out to the dis- 
tance of about aninch. This is probably enough to scare 
away a parasitic insect, tho not a bird. 
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....R. Chalmers, of the Geological Survey of Canada, de- 
scribes the glaciation of eastern Canada in the last Geolo-' 
gist. He thinks there were special centers of dispersion in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick. The Cobequid and South 
Mountains constituted the central summit covered by 
snow in the first-named province; and the main water 
shed of the second province sent off glaciers northeastward 
and southeastward. Considerable areas in the interior 
of this province in the proportion for centers of motion 
seem to be unglaciated. The Shickspock Mountains shed 
their glaciers northwestward in the St. Lawrence and 
southeastward into the Bay of Chaleur. The glaciers in 
the immense area north of the St. Lawrence flowed south- 
easterly across the great valley northerly and westerly into 
Hudson’s Bay, and northeasterly and easterly toward 
Davis Strait. It is conceived that all these watersheds 
carried glaciers when the high lands were sunken many 
hundred feet lower than at present, and that iceburgs 
flowed from the ends of the ice-stream. Thus the author 
follows the views of Sir William Dawson. He shows a lack 
of familiarity with what has been observed in New Eng- 
land, when he claims that the evidence does not support 
the view that the ice carried materials from the northern 
base of the hight of land over to the Atlanticslope. No 
fact in the glaciation of New England is better pronounced 
thanthis. Hence the existence of the smaller centers of 
dispersion in eastern Canada, if proved, does not affect the 
main question. 


-..-The generally accepted view of the structure of the 
Alps is that Mt. Blanc is an Archean anticlinal flanked by 
synclinals, of which the best known is that of the Jurassic 
rocks in the vale of Chamounix. Michel Lévy, in a late 
Bulletin of the Geological Society of France, questions the 
correctness of this view. The question turns upon the 
nature of the central mass of protogin. If it be an arched 
gneiss, the old view must prevail; if it be an intrusive 
granite, the central hights may consist of material 
erupted in comparatively recent times. Lévy claims the 
protogin to bea true granite, intrusive into the schists 
and subsequently foliated by lateral pressure; because (1) 
a microscopic study of the rock shows a granitic character; 
(2) the protogin sendsnumerous veins into the adjacent 
schists; (3) the “‘englobements ’’ or concretions, very abun- 
dant near the junction with the schist, seem to be altered 
fragments of the newer group. There is some difficulty in 
obtaining satisfactory proof of the existence of a synclinal 
in the valley of Chamounix owing to the scarcity of ledges. 
The entire Jurassic series is metamorphosed, consisting cf 
granulitic mica schists, amphibolites, eclogites and coarse 
mica schists. The age of the protogenic eruptive mass is 
put at laterthan pre-Cambrian and older than the Carbon- 
iferous. 


.... The case of an Australian butterfly deliberately en- 
tering the water to take a bath is recorded by M. G. Lyell, 
Jr., in the Victoria Naturalist, for June, according to 
Nature. Hesaw a Papilio Macleayanus alight close to 
the water, into which it backed till the whole of the body 
and the lower part of the hind wings were submerged, the 
two forelegs alone retaining their hold of the dry land. 
After remaining in this position for something like half a 
minute it flew away, apparently refreshed. 

Says Mr. Lyell: 

“ During the morning I noticed quite a number doing the same 
thing. In oneinstance no less than four were to be seen within 
a space of not more than three yards, and to make sure that I 
was not deceived I captured several as they rose from the water 
and found in each case the body and lower edge of the hind 
wings quite wet. While in the water the fluttering of the wings, 
so noticeable at other times, was suspended, and so intent were 
the butterflies in the enjoyment of their cold bath that they 
could hardly move, even when actually touched bythe net. Ap- 
parently the heat of the weather drove them down to the water, 
as immediately they emerged they flew up again to the hillsides.” 
Butterflies are often seen apparently sucking in the mois- 
ture around the edge of pools; but they have never before 
been seen to actually enter the water. 








School and College. 


SoME months ago the Russian Government appointed 
a commission of thirty men, chiefly from among the gym- 
nasium and university teachers, to prepare 4 plan for the 
thorough reform of the gymnasium course of study. On 
the basis of the report made the Government has ordered a 
number of important changes in the curriculum. Ten 
hours a week are dropped in all the eight classes combined, 
from the classical languages, each class thus losinga little 
more than one hour each week in Latin or Greek; two 
hours are dropped from geography and one from mathe- 
matics. In the place of these thirteen hours are substituted 
three hours in religion, three in Russian composition, one 
in physical scienee, and five in penmanship and drawing. 
It has further been determined that written exercises in 
Latin and Greek shall no longer be included in the final 
examinations, and that in the study of the classics, the 
chief stress shall be laid, not on the illustration of gram- 
matical principles, but upon their appreciation as litera- 
ture. The regular summer vacation has been length- 
ened from six to eight weeks. 


... Wilson College, Chambersburg, Penn., has been 
opened with a roll of over 200 young women. A few are 
still detained at home, but expect soon to be present. All 
the halls are filled, and the college has been refusing ap- 
plicants for a month. The second floor of gymnasium 
building has been divided, the larger portion constituting 
the new museum and biological laboratory, and the other 
the laboratory for mineralogy and botany. A large num- 
ber of students are from the South—Kentucky, Texas, 
South Carolina, Virginia, and otherStates. Five are from 
Asia, one being a native Japanese young woman, and the 
others daughters of missionaries. Several additions have 
been made to the faculty, which now numbers twenty- 
two—mainly college-trained men and women. 
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----Charles MacDonald, President of the Union Bridge 
Company, has endowed the Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Troy, N. Y., with a trust fund of $2,000, the interest 
of vhich will be given to the member of the graduating 
class presenting the most acceptable thesis on an original 
engineering design or investigation. A new rule at the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute obliges each member of 
the three upper classes to prepare a thesis during the sum- 
mer to be presented at the opening of the fallterm. They 
must not be less than 1,200, 1,500 or 1,800 words in length 
depending pon the class and must embrace the results of 
a personal investigation. 


.... The over-production of technically educated men and 
women, and the existence of “ learned proletariat ” is by no 
means confined to Germany. The Journal des Economistes 
has recently produced official statistics for 1889, showing a 
remarkably over-crowded condition ia the ranks of ele- 
mentary teachers. In the Seine prefecture the applications 
averaged forty-seven males for every vacancy, and one hun- 
dred and nineteen femalas. The pressure is strongest for 
positions in the drawing, singing and gymnastic depart- 
ments. 


-..-The faculty of Yale is to be increased by an importa- 
tion from Illinois. Edward B. Clapp, who is now profes- 
sor of Greek in I)linois College, has been called to the as- 
sistant professorship of Greek in Yale. He has accepted and 
will report for duty November ist. Professor Clapp was 
graduated in 1875, taking the valedictory, and for some 
some years afterward studied in the different departments 
of the university. He was granted the degree of Ph.D. in 
1886. 


....The University of Helsingfors, Finnland, recently 
celebrated its two hundred and fiftieth anniversary. It 
was originally established in Abo, and when that city was 
entirely destroyed by fire in 1827, the school was removed 
to Helsingfors, under the name of “ Emperor Alexander 
University.”’ The original university was opened in July, 
1640, by the Swedish Governor of Finnland. 


..--At Colby University this year marks the beginning 
of the co-ordinate system and the abolition of the co-edu- 
cation system. This is considered to be a wise move. A 
large annex for the ladies has been added to the college 
buildings. 


...-At the meeting of the trustees of Columbia Universi- 
ty, President Low reported that recent gifts had been re- 
ceived by the college, amounting to thesum of $36,950. 

















Personalities 


MARSHAL MACMAHON is still on his estate, La Forest, 
completing his much discussed memoirs. He will! not re- 
turn to Paris till the work is done from title-page to finis. 
The memoirs begin with the siege of Algiers, and include 
records of the author’s experience in the Crimean war, the 
Italian war, the war in 1870, and in the Presidential chair. 
A few of Marshal MacMahon’s most intimate friends have 
enjoyed the privilege of listening to his reading of many of 
the latest pages of his book. For the rest of the curious 
world the Marshal has made no provision. Only six copies 
of the memoirs will be printed—one each for his four chil- 
dren, one for himself, and one for his wife. 





....- The announcement of the appointment, a week or so 
ago. of General Lesvinski to succeed General von Verdy du 
Vernois as Prussian Minister of War appears to have been 
premature. It is now announced that the new Minister of 
War is General von Caltenborn Stachau. The new Minis- 
ter served on the general staff in the Austrian-French wars, 
and has lately commanded at Stettin. The appointment 
is said to be particularly popular with the general staff, 
and is entirely due to the masterly way in which he 
handled his division during the recent maneuvers at 
Liegnitz, which attracted the notice of the Emperor. 


....Apropos of Mr. Bancroft’s ninetieth birthday which 
his friends celebrated recently, the Washington Post says: 

* But for a muscular weakness, a very gradual inevitable loss of 
muscular strength, and a very gradual fading of his powers of 
memory, Mr. Bancroft might seem @ score or more years younger 
than he is. He still is an untiring reader, and keeps remarkably 
well up to the advanced thought of the times. His memory is gradu- 
ally beginning to fail, not entirely, but noticeably by reason of its 
former excellence.” 


....Prince Albert Victor’s recent visit to Wales recalls 
the fact that there lives at Cardiff to-day another claimant 
to the title of Prince of Wales. A humble gentlemen there 
claims direct descent from Owen Glyndwr, crowned Prince 
of Wales at Machynlleth. The pedigree is absolutely un- 
broken, and its authenticity has been recognized by the 
highest heraldic authorities. 


....The Crown Princess Stephanie, of Austria, who has 
been staying at Geneva for a fortnight, was not recognized, 
fortunately for her comfort, by any of the numerous Brit- 


ish and American visitors at the Hotel Beau Rivage, so 
she was able to divert herself quietly, like any ordinary 
tourist, and she is voracious in sight seeing. 


..+-Queen Christina of Spain is fond of the opera, but 
dislikes appearing before public audiences. She overcomes 
this difficulty by having her chamber connected by tele- 


phone with the opera house, and in this way she listens to 
= performance without having to appear before the pub- 
Cc. 


The Rev. Calvin Fairbanks, one of the old anti-slavery 
heroes, who is still living at Angelica, N. Y., and who is 


widely known all overthe country, has written an account 
of some of the incidents in his career during the exciting 
years preceding the war. 


.... Ferdinand de Lesseps, who was a few years ago re- 
garded as one of the greatest men in France, is now a 


broken old man, socially, financially and physically. De 
Lesseps will be 85 years old November 19th, should he sur- 
vive till then. 
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Sinsic 


Tue weekly record of incidents ineludes the final orches- 
tral concerts in the Madison Square Garden under Mr. 
Anton Seidl’s direction; the continuation of grand opera 
in English in the Hammerstein Opera House, in West One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street; two concerts given by 
Mem, Alina Albaiza and her company, in Chickering Hall, 
on Friday 2vening and Saturday afternoon; and the first 
production in America of Carl Millécker’s new comedy 
opera, “Poor Jonathan” (“Der Armer Jonathan”), at 
the Casino. To review these occurrences adequately does 
not make inconvenient demands. The Seidl concerts af- 
forded, ‘especially, some splendid playing of Beethoven, 
Liszt and Wagner, with whose music the week’s programs 
were liberally stored, in response to a general public wish, so 
far as great enthusiasm exhibits it. The Garden has contain- 
ed very large audiences representing the best social and 
artistic life in New York. Mr. Hammerstein’s second week 
of opera brought out “ Faust ””_even better sung than was 
“Ernani,’” with the aid, particuiarly, of two promising 
and already competent young débutantcs, Miss Landis 
(Margaret), and Miss Strauss (Siebel). *‘ Mignon” will be 
given this week. ‘‘ Poor Jonathan” at the Casino proved 
itself a more meritorious piece of work than we expected— 
than anything Millécker (an operetta writer of whom we 
have had no very good opinion, at best) has written. it has 
an amusing, clean and intelligible plot, and graceful, some- 
times, original, musical thought in thescore. In the fact 
that the epoch and, by special intent, the costumes are of 
the present day—we have just the same sort of contempo- 
raneousness that people did not favor in Verdi’s ** La Tra- 
viata,” on its production in 1853, and that had then 
to be done away. But in the case of this Mill- 
dcker operetta the effect is piquant and diverting, 
and has much helped the work’s success. Miss 
Lilian Russell sang the principal r6le, and sang it with 
all the charm of a wonderfully beautiful voice and a fin- 
ished art to which few singers coafining themselves to the 
same field have any business to pretend. The rest of the 
cast was, at best, fairly efficient. As for Madame Alhaiza’s 
concerts those who kept conservative their anticipations as 
to this lady (absent from America for some twenty years 
and lately attracting Belgian notice, in particular) were 
not disappointed in their entertainment. The concert of 
Friday night was one of those painful experiences even for 
a gracious audience that kindly time has made less and 
le:s plentiful in this part of the world. Mme. Alhaiza’s 
voice has certainly lost whatever quality—pleasure-giving 
or other—it possessed, and in its cold, hollow or strident 
tones and in the artificiality and effort of her method,in chief 
when she undertook anything like a tour de force in her 
florid selections, there was only failure of organ or futile 
and faulty art. Of the rest of her company, Mr. Ceruelos, 
the pianist, merited attention, during some neat and 
clear playing of a movement from one of Herz’s forgotten 
concertos and a Bach gavotte. The remainder of the com- 
pany, Mr. Duzensi, a passé tenor, Mr. Suafatelli, a hght 
barytone, and Mrs. Cosenza, contralto (who stili has dra- 
matic feeling but only the relics of a voice), need not be 
discussed. Indeed the last named lady afforded, by her 
effort at singing Beethoven’s “ Ah Perfido,” an edifying 
and curious example of the fact that some airs are so 
really greatthat even the most lamentably bad singing 
can not spoil them for us. 

In the Toronto Week a contributor draws attention toa 
fact that we have wondered for some time no musician has 
noted down in at least a newspaper communication—an 
initial and ludicrous blunder that Tolstoi makes in his 
offensive novelet, ‘‘The Kreutzer Sonata,” in seijecting 
as a species of emotional agent (under whatsoever condi- 
tions) one of the most completely unemotional and simply 
sweet and charming little pieces of chamber musie ever 
put down on paper and played in a drawing-room or con- 
cert-hall. It is curious how a man who is said to be as 
much a connoisseur in all arts as Count Tolstoi could 
make this foolish little ship. If he had selected some im- 
passioned Magyar rhapsody, some wild Bohemian pot- 
pourri, or any of a hundred excerpts from really emo 
tional music he would have been more consistent. But the 
sonata itself, Opus 47 (as the musical reader will remem- 
ber), is merely a lovely duet, of moderate length, for violin 
and pianoforte; a set of graceful variations on a given 
theme, dedicated by Beethoven to his friend Kreutzer in 
1806—in every sense of the word “absolute music,” and 
only possible to be construed as possessing any emotional, 
much less ethically disturbing, traits by a stretch of im- 
agination that is askew. Desiring to pina repulsive story 
to a musical text, and from the standpoint of art-meta 
physics, to launch his scurvy projectile, it has certainly not 
added to the weight of it that Count ‘Tolstoi should pick 
up a duet—at random, as it were—and grossly misuse a 
healthful, manly, graceful little composition, a standard 
favorite in household and concert-room, and composed by 
one of the musicians whose moral nature and intellectual 
and emotional plane of thought was of a severely pure 
type—a composer who, in bis firm moral responsibility 
and his pure life, stands with Bach and other noble prac- 
tical exponents of what it is to be a man and a man of art. 
It is a satisfaction to think that Beethoven’s charming 
composition cannot be smirched by Count Tolstoi’s novel- 
et, and that anon noone will remember this last when 
he reads the name of the “ Kreutzer’’ on his program. 

There is food for thought, self-study and good resolu- 
tions for all piano-players in this paragraph in an article 
by a practical musician as well as critical thinker on art 
topics, Mr. Edward Baxter Perry. But it is to be premised 
that it is for players of aconsiderable degree of ripe music- 
al feeling and technical skill, and must not be quoted as 
a text for shicking work and thought: 

“Nearly all, even among the great artists, those possessing 
breadth and versatility,are subject tocertain definite limitations 
which it is never wise for them to transgress. There will always 
be one or more of the recognized masters of composition in whose 


work they do not glory; one or more of the legitimate phases of 
musical thought and mood in which they cannot subjectively 
participate. It is generally admitted, for instance, even among 
the most devoted admirers of that veteran lady-pianist, Schu- 
mann, that she cannot play Chopin; and when works by that 
master are announced for ber performance it is mildly whispered 
in Frankfort that she has made ‘an unfortunate choice.’ Thus 
Von Btlow cannot play a pure lyric, even tolerably, tho he ex- 
cels in most lines of work and commands, in addition. one which 
is wholly beyond the reach of most players, and, some claim, 
even beyond the range of ins'rumental revditional together; I 
refer to the arch, the whimsical, what may be denominated the 
humorous in the music. D’Albert, in spite of his tremendous 
power, breadth and speed, is, strange to say, so unsatisfactory 
as to be almost impotent in climatic effects; and De Pachmann, 
tho he has the most exquisite appreciation and control of the 
lyrics of Chopin, of the daintier, more tender and graceful of his 
compositions, fails ot the dramatic power for the larger works, 
and thus is falsely designated the greatest Chopin player of the 
age. The writer never heard put two pianists, Liszt and Rubin- 
stein, who did not sbow very distinctly such restrictions in some 
direction. Many excelient concert performers are confined to 
two or three styles which they play exceptionally well, while 
they are painfully weak in all others. A large proportion of 
amateurs have only one vein of composition which they are 
willing to recognize as music at all, most frequently the melodi- 
ous and lyric, tho some reserve their approbation exclusively 
for the.brilliant, and others again like only the mournful and 
pathetic.” 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 24. 
JESUS ACCUSED.—LUKE xxi, 54-71, 





Notes.—“ Into the high priest’s house.”’—Christ was first 
conducted to Aunas, the father.in-law of Caiaphas, after he 
was arrested in the middle of the night. Here no positive 
result was arrived at. During the interview at the palace 
ot Annas the members of the Sanhedrim were called to- 
getber in great haste to the house of the high priest. It 
was then before Caiaphas that Jesus was condemned to 
death on the charge of declaring himself the Son of God. 
Undoubtedly Anvas and Caiaphas lived in the same man- 
sion. Early in the morning the Sanbedrim were sum- 
moned avew officially to complete what they had begun in 
the night. -* In the midst of the court.”—The palace 
was built quadrangular, surrounding this open 
court. The room that Jesus wasin was one opening out 
on the court —an audience chamber used for official -pur- 
poses. This inner court was open skyward. “* And 
after a little while.”’—After be had withdrawn from obser- 
vation into the porch after the first denial. ‘Elders of 
the people.””—Not the whole Sanhedrim, which was divided 
into two parties, the chief priests and scribes. These were 
literally the elders, who, by their dignity and age, were a 
distinct corporation of members witnin the supreme court 
of the nation. “Art thou then the Son of God?”—This 
title is more elevated and dignified than that of the Mes- 
siah or the Christ. To accuse him of merely being the 
Christ was not ia itself a capital accusation, unless coupled 
with his own affirmation of being the Son of God—that is, 
God himself. Herein, in the Jewish mind, lay the blas- 
phemy punishable by death. “Ye say that I am.”— 
He accepts the proposition in question. This is a rabbin- 
ical form of affirmation. 

Instruction.—Following and straggling are two different 
things. When Christ called his disciples, saying, ‘Follow 
thou me,” he did not mean them to lag on the road, hide 
behind hedges in the distance, creep after him like tired 
hounds, and only rejoin him under the safe cover of night 
fall. When Peter followed afar off he undoubtedly did more 
than the rest of the disciples; but even then he showed a 
shrinking cowardice at variance with his real character. 
It was the straggling element in this following that pre 
pared his mind to deny at the first opportunity. Coward 
ice erodes manhood quicker than any other mental or 
physical disease. Moral cowardice is one of the most in- 
carable of spiritual diseases, When one feels the inclina- 
tion stealing over bim toskulk from the Master and for- 
swear his allegianceia dark places, remember itis to such 
souls that Christ turns and says: ‘‘I have prayed for thee, 
that thy faith fail not.” 

Itis strange how, when in a timorous, unsettled state, 
the weakest instrument may make a successful charge 
and put one to an ignominious rout. We can uuderstand 
how ridicule, that sharpest of keen-edged weapons, can 
bring the blush of denial; but here was a maid who never 
intended to give Peter over to arrest, and who simply 
mentioned the fact that he was with him. *‘Oh, I saw you 
go to a prayer-meeting!” Such a contemptuous, con- 
temptible fling has turned many a young man from the 
pursuance of a higher life. Don’t be scared away from 
Christ. The way to gain men’s deepest respect is to persist 
in loyalty totheend. The vacillating brother may gaina 
moment’s applause from this party or the other, but loses 
the trust of his companions along with the trust in him- 
self. 

It is not a good plan to emulate Peter in this threefold 
denial. ‘“‘I have only failed twice. I am sure that if 
Christ loves me he will turn me by some miracle if I deny 
him again.’”’ No, he may not. Probably he will not. The 
warping comes with this lesson. You are not as important 
as Peter. You do not love your Master as much. You are 
not so loyal to him at heart. Christ calls for recruits con- 
tinually. He is continually turning and looking in sor- 
row. But trust not too often or too long to your spiritual 
recuperative powers. They grow weaker the oftener you 
fall. Take care lest a complete paralysis of the ears that 
are given to hear take place, and you be not able to hear 
the cock crow even if he were repeating his doleful warn- 
ing from your shoulder. 

It is not at all an uncommon thing for the most pious of 
people to mock the Christ. There is a cry that every cler- 
gyman has heard repeated over and over again—‘ Proph- 
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miracles, providential manifestations, is long since past. 
His life, his death, his resurrection, are his prophecies. 
The four hundred and fifty million Christian believers in 
the world at the present time are his prophecy. Now is 
the time for you to do the prophesying. The prophet is 
the mouthpiece of God. Be it, then. Demand no mira- 
cles, but achieve them for yourselves, for God. Cleanse 
your life, your home, your district! Reform these drank- 
ards! Become apostles! See that you live not a week but 
that a miracle of conversion takes place by your effectual 
co-operation. Prophesy in God’s name and for his name. 
There is duty enough. 


Urws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE State Department at Washington has received 
tbe text of a memorial adopted by the Havana Chamber of 
Commerce and forwarded to the Spanish Minister of 
Colonies at Madrid, strongly urging reciprocity with the 
United States, as the only country with which Cuba can 
satisfactorily conduct a regular commerce, It recommends 
the repeal of the law of July 20ta, 1882, which practically 
closed Cuban ports to commerce with other countries. The 
United States, it says, will have no fear of refusals, as they 
are independent comuercially of all other nations. 











----Two Americans, who have lately been traveling in 
Armenia, confirm the report as to the arming of the Kurds. 
The Turkish officials annoyed the Americans in various 
ways, and finally arrested them and deprived them of their 
passports, which were never returned to them after they 
were liberated. 


..». The Russian Government has decided to revise the 
regulations now in force affecting the rights of foreigners 
holding landed property in Russia. 


...-A fire in the Leland House,in Syracuse, N.Y.,resulted 
in the loss of eight persous. The damage is estimated at 
over two hundred thousand dollars. 


.... The public schools in parts of Orange County, N. Y., 
have been closed owing to an outbreak of very malignant 
diphtheria. 





FOREIGN. 

....The Irish people are menaced with famine over a 
large portion of the island: even now they are dying of 
famine fever around Schull and Skibbereen, where the ter- 
rible scenes of 1846 and ’47 were first witnessed. This bas 
been due to the failure of the potato crop upon which such 
a considerable portion of the Irish population depend in 
large measure for their existence. But Mr. Balfour’s view 
is more hopeful than that expressed in many quarters in 
this country. Hesays: ‘‘The measures taken by the Gov- 
ernment will without question be sufficient to deal with 
any real distress which it may be beyond the power of the 
ordinary poor law to meet.” 


..-A special cable dispatch from London says: 

“There is good authority for stating that Lord Salisbury is 
about to make fresb proposals to France respecting the New- 
foundland question on the basis of tree access by French fisher- 
men to Newtoundland’s bait supply in return for the abrogation 
of French bounties. It is possible the repeal of the bait law will 
also form the basis of a mission to Washington.” 


...-A printed appeal, signed by Father Humphreys and 
other Irish clergymen, has been posted in Tipperary, ad- 
dressed, ‘‘ Men of Tipperary, the heart and pulse of the 
Nation and the center of [reland’s hope,” calling upon 
them to give generously next Sunday, to show America 
that they are not asking help for men unwilling to help 
themselves. 


.... The late gale blew with such fury on the Eoglish coast 
that the British fleet lying at Scarborough was compelied 
to run to sea to escape being blown ashore. The admiral 
and 240 officers and men belonging to the fleet were left 
onshore. The officers had been dancing all night at a ball 
given by the Mayor of the town. 


....lt seems settled that the Earl of Aberdeen, ex-Vice- 
roy of Ireland, is to succeed Lord Stanley as next Governor- 
General of Canada. The Earl has )ately been traveling 
over Canada. He has also seen much of our own Western 
life. He is a stalwart man, fond of wild life and afraid 
cf no weather. 


--»-Emboldened by the expiry of the edict and by the 
appareatly listening attitude of the Emperor of Germany, 
the Socialists will, according to the Volksblatt, hold an in- 
ternational Labor Congress in Brussels next August. 


..-.-Hon. Samuel F, Miller, Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, who was prostrated by a paralytic 
shesk on Friday afternoon, October 10th, died on the even- 
ing of Monday, October 13th, aged seventy-four, 


... A report has reached London that Sir Henry Drum- 
mond Wolff, the British Minister to Persia, in addition to 
his physical illness, has become insaue, and that it is im- 
possible to move him from Teheran at present. 


... It is said that the Canadian Government will expend 
immediately a quarter of a million dollars toward bring- 
ing over a superior class of German immigrants and 
settling them in the Northwest. 


-...-The report of the loss of the Italian torpedo-boat 
which left Naples for Spezzla some time ago is confirmed. 
She burst her boiler and foundered at sea. Three officers 
and fifteen sailors were drowned. 


...-[¢ seems that the new Portuguese Ministry is not 
satisfactory to either party. It is believed that it will col- 
lapse after having arranged a settlement of the present 
crisis in public affairs. 


....Messra O’Brien and Dillon will sail from Havre for 
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WHAT NEXT? 





OnE by one the crimes and curses of the land are con- 
quered. Who shall say that the world is not growing 
better? 

Twenty-five years ago slavery perished. It was the 
Nation’s chiefest stain and shame. It went with a 
million hostages slain before Freedom could redeem her 
slaves; but we never counted the price dear that the sin 
might come to an end. 

Then there was left that other twin relic of barbar- 
ism, Polygamy, the sin of the Nation. But yet more 
disgraceful than that permitted crime in a distant Ter- 
ritory, under national law, was the sin permitted, by the 
State of New York, in the very midst of her populous civ- 
ilization, to the Oneida Community. Then we madeand 
registered the vow that never would we of THE INDE- 
PENDENT utter a ringing word against far-off polygamy, 
without accompanying it with a hotter and more sting- 
ing word against the marital communism of Oneida. 
The popular sentiment of indignation which we in part 
voiced brought this festering sore of the State to anend, 
by the voluntary submission of the members of that 
community; and we then uttered our loud thanksgiving 
to God. Two weeks ago we had the unspeakable joy of 
seeing Polygamy abolisbed by the equal voluntary act 
of the Mormon Courch. 

What next? What are the chief public evils, what 
are the crimes for which the Nation or the States are 
responsible, which still remain, and against which we 
now need to lift our voices and our hands until they 
are overcome? 

Is the chief of them all the public Saloon, offering its 
corrupting and bestializing glass to our strong men and 
to our boys? Is it this source of pauperism and crime, 
which fills our poor-houses and prisons, and beats and 
starves our mothers and babes? Isit this sin, to whose 
enormity our eyes begin to be opened, an offense now 
prohibited by half a dozen States, stillan open sin in 
most of our commonwealth. Will not those who are 
flushed with triumph over Slavery and Polygamy 
take up fresh arms against the Saloon? 

Oris it the political serfdom of the enfranchised Negro, 








no longer bought and sold, but restrained by a relentless 
caste spirit from securing the full rights of freedom? Is 
this our chief sin, which in South Carolina agrees that 
the Negro is to be ‘‘protected” and has no right to rule, 
which threatens hot violence and bloodshed if he at- 
tempts in the next election to cast his ballot? Must 
we put this as our blackest shame which in Mississippi 
not only is counseling in constitutional convention how 
to suppress the freedman’s vote, but which there and 
elsewhere is plotting to prevent his acquiring the educa- 
tion by which he may become the equal in culture and 
wealth of his white brother? 

Or is it the widespread practice of corruption of the 
ballot which attacks all sections of the country and all 
races? What Congressional district is there in which 
votes are not bought almost at wholesale? Where shall 
we not find the ‘‘olocks of five’? Have we not seen the 
chairs of the United States Senate filled by men who 
havebought their pcsition by the expenditure of hundreds 
of thousands of their wealth? Can there be any more 
shameful crime existent in the country than that against 
which the great popular demonstration is now being 
made in this city, in the attempt to combine alt good 
citizens to overthrow the rule of Tammany? It is this 
crime which has compelled so many of our States to en- 
act th2 Australian ballot law, and which will compel us 
to adopt the English law restricting the expenditure of 
money by candidates, 

Or is it the growing and terrible gambling habit? 
The Louisiana Lottery is not the oniy or the worst de- 
velopment of it. We see it everywhere, and chiefly, 
now, in connection with popular sports. Horse-racing 
lives and thrives on it. There would seem to be no 
effective popular sentiment against it. Half a dozen 
great race-tracks have been laid out on the Jersey side of 
New York alone, all bringing hordes of disreputable 


“characters, and with stands filled with hundreds of 


‘* book-makers” who ply their business in defiance of 
law. The soberest papers, that make chief pretension to 
morality, openly support these gamblers and report 
their crimes as if it were legitimate news. There has 
been a vast deterioration of public sentiment on this 
subject, and we fear that the flood of crime will over- 
flow the country. What more immediate danger is 
there than this, and should not all our Cbristian 
people unite to besiege our legislatures and compel our 
courts and sheriffs to put an end to this fearful evil? 

We have said enough to prove that those who have 
fought and slain two such evils as Slavery and Polygamy 
need not yet sheathe their swords. There is yet work 
for a generation. We will accomplish what we can be- 
fore the century is completed. 


ip 
>. 


DR. STORRS’S GREAT SERVICE. 


WE hear no note of dissatisfaction with the results of 
the meeting of the American Board at Minneapolis. 
Everybody seems pleased and hopeful, and the feeling 
is good all round. The vote of confidence, as it may be 
called, in the administration, is being ratified, and there 
is promise of united effort once more in the cause of 
missions. All this is very gratifying, and to all the in- 
fluences which combined to secure harmony and confi- 
dence, by moderating demands for change, by restrain- 
ing opposition to persons and policy, by softening the 
tone and temper of the discussions the general gratitude 
is due. We trust that it is not a “‘ hollow peace.” We 
assume that the end has indeed come, and that a very 
unpleasant chapter in the history of the Board has been 
closed. 

No other man inall the American Board has done so 
much, no other man among all the friends and support- 
ers of the American Board could do sv much to prevent 
threatened disaster as its honored President, Dr. Storrs. 
He came to the presidency at a most critical moment. 
Tho the choice of the majority, he was not the choice 
of a considerable minority. A division seemed quite 
possible; but his letter of acceptance turned away that 
danger. He announced a firm but broad and pacific 
policy. He saw the emergency, and only consented to 
come to the front that he might, if possible, bring the 
affairs of the Board to a safe issue. 

He has been at times in a very trying position, when 
a single false step, a single wrong word, or the loss of 
temper fora single mcment might have precipitated 
the results he desired to avoid. His benignant spirit, 
his calm, re-assuring tones, his kind and conciliatory 
words, his clear penetration, his happy suggestions, his 
complete self-contrel, have made him a most admirable 
presiding officer. All men trust to his wisdom, his fair- 
ness, his sagacity; and we doubt if a single member 
of the Board could to-day near of his resignation with- 
out a feeling of the deepest regret. He has won uni- 
versal respect and confidence. 

So grandly has he served the interests of the Board 
with his great personality and magnificent powers, that 
the Board will wish to have no other President while he 
lives; but we fear that it is too probable that this will be 
his last year of service. He did not consult his own 
feelings when he assumed the position, but came for- 
ward in an emergency with the hope and expectation 
that the emergency would soon be past and he would be 
released from trying duties. If this must be his last 
year, let a kindly spirit and an unbroken peace mark the 











close of his official life. We are sure that nothing 
would be more gratifying to him. 

Whether or not he remains at the head of the Ameri- 
can Board Dr. Storrs must still be recognized as a great 
leader and preacher. He has attained au eminence asa 
pulpit orator reached by few other living preachers in 
the English tongue. His sermons spiritual in tone, rich 
in thought, beautiful in imagery, magnificent in sweep, 
and polished in expression, are the efforts of a mind of 
wondrous power, and the embodiment of a character of 
great purity and nobility. By common consent he is 
one of the foremost preachers of Protestantism, and the 
well-beloved bishop of the Congregational fold. . 

We may be pardoned for this spontaneous expression 
of our love and admiration for the pastor of the Church 
of the Puritans. We have known him intimately as 
pastor, editor and friend. We know all the incidents 
of his career—how it required two special ecclesiastica] 
councils to bring him from Brookline to Brooklyn; how 
he preached his first sermon in the vestry; how he ex- 
pressed his earnest desire to do faithfully and well the 
duties before him; how nobly he has done his work; and 
how like a toiler well laden with the fruits of his toi] 
he calmly approaches the evening of life. He came to 
Brooklyn a young man of thirty; he will soon fill out 
his three-score and ten. Joy to him, and honor, the 
blessings of a noble life and fruitful ministry. 


_ 


SABBATH LEGISLATION. 


THE Albany Law Journal, in answer to the question 
as to ‘* what legally constituted tribunal ever decided 
that any one day in the week was more holy than an- 
other,” and ‘if so, on whai authority,” modestly, and, 
as we think, too modestly, says: 4 

“ We are really not competent to answer the inquiry, and 
we turn the inquirer over to THE INDEPENDENT, which is 
much better informed on the point than we are.”’ 

The Journal, after having made this confession, pro- 
ceeds, in a somewhat extended note, to demonstrate its 
own ability to deal with the question of Sabbath legisla- 
tion. We heartily accept as true every one of its state- 
ments on this point, The Journal, for example, says: 

‘“We would compel men to rest, namely, to desist from 
public work on Sunday, but not to go to church nor to pay 
the preacher. We wish all men would go to church at 
least once on Sunday, but we would not compel them; and 
so far from compelling them to pay the preacher, we have 
always been opposed to exemption of church property from 
taxation.” 

The Journal prefers ‘‘a day of rest and peace aad 
quiet, free from the noise and bustle of work and trade, 
when people can go to church without being disturbed 

. Father than a day of rum-selling, horse-racing, 
cock-fighting, gambling, ball-playing, prize-fighting, 
theater-going, getting drunk, and beating wife and 
abusing children, and general deviltry.” This is all 
right, every word of it, and commends itself at sight to 
the common sense of every decent citizen. 

One of the elements in Sunday or the Sabbath is that 
of rest in the sense of general abstinence from the ordi- 
nary labors and industries of society, with the resulting 
quietude thereof. Asa matter of fact, man needs rests 
from the toil of life; and for this purpose God, in the 
law of the Sabbath, has provided that one day in every 
seven shall be a rest-day. There can be no question 
whether civil society has the right, as a matter of public 
policy, to enact and enforce a rest-day. The fact that 
the day appointed for this purpose is also the rest-day 
of the Christian for religious reasons, does not make it 
any less such a day, or after its character as such. It is 
simply a rest-day, so far as civil society enacts and en- 
forces it; and what is forbidden is the ordinary course of 
labor on that day, and other things that would impair 
or destroy the quietude of the day. The sole theory of 
such legislation is to bring the usual activities of men 
to a temporary pause, on the general ground that this is 
wise and best for the people. 

When, however, we come to the religious element of 
the Sabbath Day, and the methods by which it shall be 
kept as such, that being the day selected for rest, then 
the one absolute rule by which civil society should be 
governed in respect to its own action is to let this ele- 
ment alone altogether, with the single exception of pro- 
tecting individuals, or companies of individuals, in the 
free, peaceable and undisturbed worship of God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own consciences, The mo- 
ment that civil society undertakes to regulate the relig- 
ious observance of the Sabbath Day by declaring either 
what it shall be or what it shall not be, provided always 
that the observance unregulated is compatible with pub- 
lic decency and public order, it exceeds its own sphere 
and becomes a tyrant, and may bean oppressor. The 
rest element it may regulate by statute for reasons of 
public policy; but the religious element, never. 

Sueh is the position of THE INDEPENDENT in regard 
to Sabbath legislation. We hence have never been able 
to sympathize with those extreme Sabbatarians who 
want government to legislate for the religious observ- 
ance of the Sabbath Day, and to enforce the legislation 
by penal sanctions. Such persons have not, in our judg- 
ment, well considered the principle which they virtually 
adopt, and the numerous evils that arise from its appli- 
cation, Jesus Christ himself, the great Teacher of tha 
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race, in expounding the law of the Sabbath, and in cor- 
recting Jewisk misconstructions, prescribed no specific 
observances fur the day, but left the question to be de- 
termined by the consciences of men. All civil govern- 
ments should imitate his example in this respect. It is 
best alike for the interests of religion and those of the 
people, that this should be their fixed policy. The 
quietude of a rest-day comes within their sphere, and 
with this their sphere ends. R-ligion, within the limits 
of public order and good morality, should be left to the 
individual conscience, uncontrolled by penal sanctions. 
Any departure from this principle is despotism. 


+ 
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MAKING ASSURANCE SURE. 


CALVINISTS will tell us that there is nothing more cer- 
tain than the decrees of God; and yet they will also tel 
us that we must labor to make our calling and election 
sure, When we say that a thing is settled we do not 
generally mean that it is settled without regard to 
means, but that it is certain that the means will be used 
to accomplish it. 

We are not one bit less convinced than we were last 
week that the confirmation and adoption by the great 
M rmon Conference of the manifestoof Wilford Wocd- 
ruff, President of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter, 
Day Saints, ends polygamy, just as the proclamation of 
Abrabam Lincoln ended slavery. And yet slavery lin- 
gered, here and there, after it became illegal, waiting 
only the application of the decree which had terminated 
it. So polygamy still exists where it has existed, wait- 
ing in some cases the application of the United States 
law, and in other cases the decision of the Mormon 
leaders as to the action to be taken by those who were 
living in polygamy at the time that President Woodruff 
uttered his condemnation of it. 

While the force of public sentiment bas had much to 
d» with the abolition of polygamy, the action of Con- 
gress ia the Supreme Court, guided by this public senti- 
ment, has been the immediate cause. Jt will not do, 
therefore, for the United States authorities to cease their 
efforts to enforce the laws of the country. Last week 
three men were brought into Salt Lake City from other 
towns in the Territory charged with violation of the 
laws aguiost polygamy. Another, the fourth, pleaded 
guilty, and had his sentence deferred, evidently with a 
view to muking it easy for him to promise to cease 
breaking the law. Other cases were reported, and we 
trust toat the most vigorous warfare upon the institu- 
tion will be continued. Now the United States Marshal 
is not merely enforcing the laws of the country, he is 
also cnforci: g the laws of the Church. There is no 
further clain, and can be none, of religious persecution. 
Church and Scate now agree after their long divorce. 
The Uaited S-ates Marshal is now the ally of President 
Woodruff, and whatever charge of persecution may have 
been made before is no longer tenable. We have some- 
times questioned whether certain laws bearing upon the 
Mormon C iurch did not go to the very extreme limit of 
justice, but there can be no question as to laws against 
polygamy. Some people are suspicious of the honesty 
of the Mormon Church, and believe that on the first op- 
portunity it would revive polygamy. While we agree 
with them that this is no time to withdraw prosecution 
of polygamists,;we would have the warfare on tl e insti- 
tution pressed, chiefly because it is the firm attitude of 
the Government which has compelled the action of thé 
Mormon Church; and we would have that attitude cor- 
tinue firm, so as to make that action permanent, as we 

believe it was intended to be. We would make assur- 
ance doubly sure. 
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MR. JUSTICE MILLER, 


Mr. Justice SAMUEL F. MILLER, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, who died last week in Washington, 
was a man of massive body and an equally massive 
mind. Being born April 5th, 1816, he had passed his 
seventy-fourth year at thetime of his death. His father 
was a farmer in Kentucky, and his early life was spent 
as a farmer’s boy. At a later period he became a clerk in 
a drug store, and from this he proceeded to the study of 
medicine. Graduating as a physician in 1838, he prac- 
ticed the profession for about eight years, Being about 
thirty years of age, he began the study of law, and in 
1847 was admitted to the bar. After a few years he re- 
moved from Kentucky and settled in Keokuk in Iowa, 
which was then a growing village of some two thou- 
sand inhabitants. He soon took a high position at the 
bar, and was in his adopted State recognized as among 
its first jurists. He was an active participant in the 
creation of the Republican Party. In 1862 he was ap- 
pointed by Abraham Lincoln as a Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States to fill the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of Mr. Justice Daniel, which position he 
held for twenty-eight years, He was a member of the 
famous ‘“ Electoral Commission,” to which was com- 
mitted the decision of certain questions in respect to 
Hayes and Tilden, and drew up the paper which con- 
tained the finding of the commission with regard to the 
matters submitted to it. : 

His long career as a Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and the peculiarities of the period 
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distinguished ability displayed by him, assign to him an 
historic position second only to that of Chicf-Justice 
Marshall, es an expounder of constitutional law. He 
wrote the opinion of the court in the famous Slaugbter- 
house case in 1872, in which the recent amendments to 
the Federal Constitution were first construed. He also 
wrote the opinion of the court in the not less famous 
Kilbourn case, in which the powers of Congress to pun- 
ish the individual citizen for alleged contempt were de- 
fined and limited, He has been recognized among his 
associates as the grcat constitutional lawyer of the 
court. Eminent in ability, diligent and untiring in his 
work, and with not a stain resting upon his character, 
he has at last, in an honorable old age, completed a rec- 
ord that does great credit to his name, and has been a 
signal blessing to his countrymen. 

The death of such a man in such a position is a na- 
tional misfortune. It will be difficult to fill his place. 
Mr. Justice Field is now the only member of the Su- 
preme Court whose appointment dates back to the Pres- 
idency of Mr. Lincoln. Within a comparatively short 
time three of its members have died, and within the last 
nine years tive new Justices have been appointed. 
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BISHOP GILMOUR’S BLUNDER. 


Wuart seemed incredible proves to be true. The ex- 
traotdinary letter from. Bishop Gilmour, of Cleveland, 
to Archbishop Elder, of Cincinnati, is acknowledged 
by the writer to be genuine. More than that, it was 
not stolen or surreptitiously obtaincd. It was given 
out and read in a court by Bishop Gilmour himself 
from his own letter book and was public property, It 
was written in relation to the quarrel which he has had 
with three of his priests, and was called out by an ap- 
peal made to Rome. It certainly shows how hot the 
Episc»pal temper had come to be. We give the letter 
in full, as addressed to bis Archbishop: 








** MARCH 12th, 1889. 
“Dr. Quigley and Primeau are at. their old game of 
delay. Quigley will not fight us a man, and Primeau is 
another of his tools. The game is ‘keep up the racket and 
in time we will prejudice the public and Rome against 
him.’ To which Rome does nothing either business-like 
or according to the law which she herself has promnul- 
gated. Vide her last circular, the one (in which) she 
agreed to leave such cases to the Metropolitan. Yet she 
appointed you friendly mediator in re the Sisters and has 
passed the Quigley appeal in re my competency, and re- 
fers it to Baltimore. Avd now Baltimore insists on hear- 
ing the Coghlin and Quigley case—the original case—he- 
cause of the appeal in re my competency. I expect 
something else in re Primeau, as I am now pre- 
paring for anything capable by a  weatbercock. 
I haven’t a particle of confidence in Rome’s con- 
sistency, either in law or in interpretation. This 
may be severe, but it is the result of a very wide ob. 
servation. | am further conviuced Rome isin the hands of 
the religious, and the disintegrated and is»lated action of 
individual bishops can effect nothing. Bishops are treated 
like sophomores; and laws are only made to be explained 
away by underlings. One thing is certain; I have written 
little to Rome, and I will write less. I will do my duty and 
go up or dowa, as the case may be, witb my ship. Lack ot 
unity among the Bisbops is the cause of the weakness. I 
thank you most sincerely for what you have written in re 
Quigley and Primeau. I[ have to write the first word on 
the matter to Rome, butin time | will write, and when I 
write I will be read. After all, Rome must learn there is 
somebody else to be consulted than Quigley, and that a 
Bishop is not a child nor a poodle. I know what I am about 
as well as Rome; also as earnest for the weal of re- 
ligion and as loyal to the Church as Rome. If Rome 
chooses not to coasult with me, [ will coasult myself; but 
Rome will quit kick me further asshe has lately done. 
Pardon my above; it got out of my pen as [ run, and I send 
it that you may see the state of my mind. 
“* Very truly in Christ, 
** R. GILMOUR, Bishop of Cleveland.” 


Now there are in the diocese of Cleveland two Roman 
Catholic papers which are violent partisans of the re- 
bellious priests and bitter opponents of the Bishop. In- 
deed the labor organizations of the diocese refused to 
submit to him. One of these papers, The Catholic 
Knight, charges him with ‘ terrorizing ” his flock. An- 
other paper, The Toledo Catholic Standard, referring to 
his treatment of Father Primeau, says: 


“In all the records of the administration of the different 
dioceses in the world, never has there been one to equal in 
outrage and scandal the present diocese of Cleveland. The 
latest act, which is entirely typical of the reign of terror, 
tyranny and rapacity, etc.” 


To these papers this letter of Bishop Gilmour is a 
choice tidbit; they quote it and throw it in his face and 
ask what loyalty they can be asked to have to a bishop 
who “‘has not a particle of confidence in Rume’s consist- 
ency, either in law or in interpretation,” and who de- 
clares that he ‘‘ knows what he is about as well as Rome 
does.” The contemptuous tone of this note toward Ro- 
man authority and toward canon law is something 
which we would not have believed could have been ut- 
tered by a bishop of the Roman Church. We are not 
surprised that Bishop Gilmour has been compelled to 
withdraw the letter. He publishes a card in The Catho. 
lic Universe, in which he says: 





during which the service was rendered, united with the 
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raid letter of apparent disrespect to Rome, and every word 
that could be considered as a doubt of Rome.” 

Here we have a case of a bishop who has Inst the re- 
spect of a large number of his people, who utters pri- 
vately to his archbishop words of contempt for the 
Roman authority and contempt for the processes of the 
law in bis own Church which have interfered with his 
autocratic control of his priests, and who has the extraor- 
dinary temerity to read such a letter in court before a 
Protestant judicial officer. We cannot imagine bow he 
could have been left during these six months in office 
without protest from his archbishop after such a Jetter 
was received. While the conduct of this case brings no 
discredit upon Rome, it does illustrate the opportuni- 
ties of Episcopal justice which the system allows. An 











ecclesiastical machine is always extremely dangerous 


- 


Cditorial Ustes. 


To every man that “ will love life and see good days,” 
Peter gives the following advice: 

“ Let him refrain his tongue from evil, and his lips that they 
speak no guile; let him eschew evil, and do good; let him seek 
peace and ensue it.” (I Pet. ii, 11.) 

As the basis on which this advice rests, the Apostle adds 
the following words: 

** For the eyes of the Lord are over the righteous, and his ears 
are open unto their prayers; but the face of the Lord is against 
them that do evil.” (I Pet. iii, 12.) 

No better advice was ever given for the conduct of this life, 
in respect alike to results here and hereafter; and no bet- 
ter reason was ever assigned for the advice. The conduct 
which the Apostle had in view constitutes the life of relig- 
ion toward God and virtue toward man. The particulars 
which he specifies are embraced in this general condition 
of moral character. Refraining the tongue from evil, 
speaking no guile, shunning evil, doing good, and seek- 
ing peace and pursuing it—such are the items of the ad- 
Vice, and they are characteristic categories in the general 
idea of a religious and virtuous life.- He who loves life 
and would make it a scene of ‘‘good days,” is directed to 
these items as the means of attaining the result desired. 
The Apostle, under a vivid anthropomorphism, gives the 
reason for the advice: ‘‘ For the eyes of the Lord are upon 
the righteous,and his ears are open unto their prayers; but 
the face of the Lord is against them that doevil.” This 
represents God’s attitude toward the two classes. He ex- 
tends his favors to the one, and his face is against the 
other. He is indifferent to neither, and not equally pleased 
witn both. Oue is the onject of his good pleasure, and the 
other of his displeasure. It is quite true that the providence 
of God in the government of this world is not so strictly 
and absolutely one of pure justice, that the right is here 
always fully rewarded, and the wrong is always as fully 
punished; and yet itis equaliy true that his government 
in this world is moral in kind, and sufficiertly so in its 
facts to establish the truth of the general attitude which 
Peter assigns to him. It has always Leen tiue that “as 
righteousness tendeth to life, so he that pursueth evil 
pursueth it to bis own death.” The life that now is, as 
well as that which is to come, is filied with illustrations 
that God himself is on the side of religion and virtue, and 
that in this sense ‘*the eyes of jhe Lord are upon the 
righteous, ana his ears are open unto their prayers,’’ and 
with equal illustrations that God is arrayed agsinst wick- 
edness,,and that in this sense ‘‘the-face of the Lora is 
against them that do evil.’’ We have enough ot this dis- 
eriminating privciple iu the p' esent life, notwithstanding 
the seeming irregularities and inequalities of providence, 
to justity all that the Bibie says with regard to it here, 
and make entirely credivle what it says in regard to the 
completed aud more perfect action of tne same pricciple in 
the life to come. The God who governs this world is not 
pleased with sin in any form, and is pleased with virtue 
and righteousnes-; and this fact, immanent and permanent 
in his owa character, he has vot ouly revealed in his Word, 
but also stamped upvn the present government of the 
world suffi iently to make it legible. Human experience 
and the Word of God do not contradict each other on this 
point. 








Mr. GLADSTONE has an article, on ‘‘ The Mosaic Legisla- 
tioa,” in the The Sunday School Times in which he com- 
bats the theory of those rationalistic linguists and critics 
who assign the production of large parts of the Five 
Books of Moses to a much later date than that which is ap- 
parent on their face, and which has been the generally re- 
ceived view of the Christian world. With reference to 
the processes by which these critics reach their conclu- 
sicns, he says: 

“It isagainst this vag e, irrational, unscientific method of pro- 
ceeding that | would enter not protest only, but a pleading. 
Whatever is to happen, let not Christians lose unawares either 
their faith, or that pillar of their faith which the great Books 
of the Old Testament ever have supplied.” 

Mr. Gladstone proposes to keep compiny with Christ and 
his Apostles in regarding the Pentateuch as a part of the 
iospired Word of God, and also in regarding the real Moses 
of the history as the human author of those wonderful 
Books. He does not believe that any of them could have 
been produced at a much later age than that of Moses, and 
then palmed off upon the Jewi-h people as the writings of 
Moses. He asks the rationalistic critics to state clearly 
what meaning they assign to the standing phrase: ** And 
the Lord spake unto Moses,” which, ‘ with its variants, 
occurs, it may be observed, thirty times in the twenty-seven 
chapters of Leviticus.” The article of Mr. Giadstone 1s one 
that will pay for careful reading. 





SoME time ago we expre-sed azreeme nt with The Cougre- 
gationaléet in its advice that the Church should stuuy to 





“*I hereby and by these presents withdraw every word in 
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man, and should strive to give him that or its equivalent, 
so far as lies within its power. The Christian Cynosure, 
which has so vigorous!y been fighting Masonry for many 
years, is surprised at our remark and says: 


“ Now all the standard writers of the mother and type of these 
lodges (to wit, Masonry), declare and prove that it is derived 
from Egyptian idolatry, mystery, and sun-worship! These 
writers say,and prove too, that the sun-worship of Isis and 
Osiris were and are the Eieusinian and other mysteries which 
Paul commanded Christians to disfellowsbip, (Eph. v, 1!); and 
therefore what ‘is so attractive in these lodges to the aver- 
age man’ is Gentile worship, or worship of devils; and Tue IN- 
DEPEDENT and Congregationalist advise our churches to afford 
similar attractions to those afforded by the man-made mys- 
teries, jugglery, priestism and sorceries which have ‘attracted’ 
and enslaved the ‘average man’ in multitudes, from Cain’s altar 
down to Sait Lake!” 


We do not believe a word of the pretense of those “stand- 
ard writers’ to the extreme antiquity of the lodges. But 
however that may be, we assure our esteemed contempo- 
rary that it was not at all our idea to advise the churches 
to introduce *’jugglery,” “‘sorceries’’ and ‘“‘the worship 
of devils.”” We were only thinking of planus for promoting 
sociability and mutual helpfulness, such as the care of the 
sick and other duties, which may well be done by the 
Church and come within its province. If it were not that 
the proverb has a pagan source and might alarm our con- 
temporary, we would whisper the words *‘ Fas est ab hoste 
doceri.” 


COMMENTING on the arguments presented last week in 
the Andover ease the Sun, of this city, thus states the point 
at issue as it understands it: 


“The Andover Theological Seminary was founded to teach 
an absolutely orthodox theology, and hence it prepared for it- 
self and for its professors a strictly Calvinistic Creed, from 
which there should be no deviation. 

** Yet this very school has become the center of a movement 

for the complete destruction of the system of Calvin. The 
Andover professors are tollowing a line of criticism and investi- 
gation which saps the foundations of ail orthcdox faith, and 
leads inevitably to square agnosticism. Their theological! essay. 
are the productions of men who have lost the old chart of be- 
lief and are a)! at sea in their speculations. They are too con- 
scientious to hide their skepticism, and yet they are not bold 
enough to go to the logical conclusions of their premises They 
tremble because of their unbelief, and dare not confess it even 
to themselves, tho by their timidity they are doing the more to 
unsettle the faith of their pupils and. readers. Out-and-out 
denial is not so dangerous as such evasion, which reaches to the 
prime essentials of orthodoxy, and creates a*®disposition to 
tamper with truth and logic which s to the last degree vi- 
cious.” 
We have seen in no religious journal aseverer arraignment 
of the Andover professors than this. The judgments of 
the secular press are inclined to the utmost leniency in 
such cases. If a newspaper of the times like the Swn has 
such scathing language to apply to departures from sound 
doctrine—accusing the» Andover men of substituting 
“Universalism for future retribution,” and of ‘‘deposing 
the old Deity to set up another more agreeable to their con- 
ceptions of what Divine government ought to be,’”’ what 
language would it use to denounce the breach of trust 
which the teaching it condemns involves? What would it 
say, we wonder, of the morality of using the funds of the 
institution to spread vicws inconsistent with and opposed 
to the doctrines which those funds were expressly given to 
inculcate? . 


A CATHOLIc who, being a physician, obtained a divorce 
from his wife and married again, was denounced fiom the 
pulpit by a Catholic priest, who declared the second mar- 
riage contrary to the laws of the Church, and also declared 
the physician to be excommunicated.from the Church, and 
farther intimated to his congregation that he would not 
minister to any one in sickness who was attended by the 
excommunicated physician. The physician sued the priest 
for malicious slander in the injury of his business, and ob 
tained a judgment against him for damages. The case 
was carried by appeal to the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts. Toe Coart sustained the verdict. Judge Allen, in 
delivering the opinion of the Court, said: 


“Tnese words did not merely instruct the congregation that 
the effect of a second marriage under the circumstances which 
existed was to excommunicate the plaintiff from the Catholic 
Charch, but they proceeded toimpute against the plaintiff that 
such marriage or such excommunication should debar him 
from being employed as a physician in the parish, and that pa- 
tients who employed the plaintiff as a physician could not in 
their sickness have the ministrations of the defendant as their 
priest. But the jury might well find that the plaintiff was a 
suitable person to be employed there as a physician, notwith- 
standing his marriage and its ecclesiastical consequences.” 


The general rule of law is that the official declaration, by 
a clergyman or priest, that a person has been excommuni- 
cated from the Christian Church is not ipso facto an act 
of slander, for which a suit in damages may be brought; 
and yet this rule Would not apply to a case in which a 
clergyman or priest manifestly uses words with the intent 
to injure either the reputation or the business of the ex- 
communicated party, as seems to have been the fact with 


this Catholic priest. The court took the reasonable and — 


equitable view of the question before it. 


THE police count of the population of New York City 
has been finished, and Mayor Grant has, on the strength 
of it, demanded that the ‘‘ Federal authorities make an 
accurate enumeration of all the inhabitants of the city of 
New York.’”’ This assumes that the police count is accu- 
rate and that the Federal count is not. A few points need 
to be clearly understood concerning the two counts: 

1. The enumeration made under the supervision of Super- 
intendent Porter, is the official enumeration as directed by 
the Constitution of the United States, and provided for by 
the act of Congress. 

2. The enumerators make it under legal regulations, 
and under oath of strict fidelity. 





8. The police count is a purely voluntary one, without 
any official character whatever. 

4. Any private citizen has just as much right to demand 
another enumeration «3 Mayor Grant has. 

5. The result of the officialenumeration is 1,513,501, the 
result of the police count 1,710,715—difference, 197,553. 

6. To say that the police count is correct and that the 
Federal count is wrong is pure assumption. 

7. The law under which the Census was taken requires 
that the enumeration shall be for the first day of June. 
The police count was spread over two or three weeks in 


' October. 


8. The population of the city im October is not the pop- 
ulation of the city in June. 

9. The presumption 6f law is that the Federal count is 
correct; and it must stand, unless the Federal authorities 
are convinced that it is not right, and then the corrections 
must be made by their direction. 

10. No ground whatever has been given for the assump- 
tion that the Federal enumerators had any interest in re- 
ducing the population of the city. On the contrary, the 
larger the number of names they returned the larger the 
pay they got. 

11. If any of the enumerators performed their duties neg- 
ligently or corruptly the processes of the law are avail- 
able to convict and punish them. They are entitied to 
the confidence of the public untilthey are convicted. 

12. There will, we may be sure, be no hesitation on the 
part of Superintendent Porter to recommend and Secre- 
tary Noble toorder a re-enumeration in those districts, as 
to which, investigation makes it probable that the June 
enumeration was defective. 


AFTER the above was written, a letter to Mayor Grant 
from Mr. Childs, Acting Superintendent of the Census 
Office,was published, informing Mr. Grant that the right of 
the people of the city of New York to be accurately counted 
need not be asserted in order to have it acknowledged, aad 
that his statement that the police count was conducted 
under the supervision of himself and “‘ a representative se 
lected by the Census Office,” is not correct. »‘‘ No repre- 
sentative,’’ says Mr. Childs, ‘* was selected by me to super- 
vise the enumeration taken by your force.” The Census 
Office considers itself in nowise responsible for or bound by 
the police enumeration. Mr. Childs continues: 

*“ Your demand for an accurate enumeration of the inhabitants 
of the city of New York is without the support of any facts of- 
ficially known to this office, and will be considered oniy when a 
case is presented in due form, and that will then be decided upon 
its merits. You will please understand that this Bureau has en- 
tire confidence in the enumeration it has made of the inhabit- 
ants of the city of New York, and will adhere to the s« me until 
convinced by proper proofs, duly presented, that the same is er- 
roneous, and to a degree that demands a re-enumeration under 
the statute in such cases made and provided. You will please 
further take notice that the work of the census by the national 
authorities has proceeded so far that the result of the ennmera- 
tion of the population will be probably announced within a few 
days, and that no great delay will be allowed you in presenting 
your case and the evidense you may have to support it.”’ 


If this is asomewhat curt letter, Mayor Grant has no room 
tocomplain. His letter was not a respectful letter. Fur- 
thermore, his demand was unaccompanied by any proof. 
He should have prepired a case and submitted documenta- 
ry evidence that the census enumeration was incorrect. 
We hope that the case will be presented, and we trust that 
reasonable time will be allowed for this purpose by the 
Census Office. 





JUDGES FosTER AND PHILLIPS, of the United States Cir_ 
cuit Court in Kansas,in deviding a habeas-corpus case, 
last week, held that the Wilson bill passed by Congress, in 
respect to the ‘original package”’ question, does not re- 
establish and restore the power and validity of the Prohibi- 
tory law of Kansas as agaiost what are known as “original 
package saloons,” meaning saloons in which intoxicating 
liquors brought ‘into the State of Kansas are sold in the 
‘original package.’’ The doctrine of the court seems to be 
that the Wilson act can have no application to a State law 
that was enacted before the passage of the act by Congress. 
Judge Stoneman, of the Superior Court in Cedar Rapids 
in lowa, in a recent case, is reported as taking the same 
ground. We have previously intimated the probability 
that such would be the view of the courts when the Wllson 
act came before them for construction and application, and 
hence are not surprised at the opinions above referred to. 
Whatever may be the effect of the Wilson act in regard to 
State laws enacted after its passage, it is difficult to see 
how that act, or any other which Congress bas power to 
pass, can make a State law, already enacted, operative and 
valid, which the Supreme Court of the United States has 
declared to be unconstitutional at the time of its passage, 
and hence in reality no law at all. The unconstitution- 
ality of the law at the time of its passage is a fatal defect; 
and if we assume the Wilson act to be valid in respect to 
State laws enacted after its passage, the only way to cure 
this defect is for the Legislature to re-enact the State law. 
Several cases are on the docket of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, that will be likely to bring up the “‘orig- 
inal package’’ question in its different phases, including 
the constitutionality and construction of the Wilson act 
itself; and until the court shall have further acted on the 
subject. the precise state of the law will not be finally set- 
tled. There is no probability that the court will reverse 
the opinion already expressed; and yet several questions 
growing out of that opinion remain to be settled. Their 
early settlement is very desirable. 





THE most interesting political center in the United 
States at the present time is South Carolina. A confer- 


ence of colored people-has decided to support Judge Haskell 
against Captain Tiliman. The Democratic Party is ut- 
terly and hopelessly divided, and the fact that The News 
and Courier of Charleston, the leading paper on the south- 
ern Atlantic Coast, now supports Tillman, is no evidence 
that the Farmers’ candidate will carry the election. Every 


one knows what a bitter and savage fight it made against 
him before his nomination. In his campaign speech at 
Chester Mr. Tillman said: 

“There is but one thing in this world that can keep me from 
being Governor.” 

A voice: ** What isit? Assassination?” 

Tillman: ** No, not assassination.” 

Another voice: “* The Negro vote?” 

Tillman; “ No, [ don’t care about the Negro vote.” 

Many voices: ‘* What is it, then?” 

Tiliman: * The only thing that can possibly defeat me is for 
that sweet-scented News and Courier to support me!” 

The newspapers do not always carry the day. The situa- 
tion is admirably given by Mr. M. H. Moore, a Democrat 
of Columbia, S. C., who says: 

** As tothe results, we cannot see that the Haskel! movement 
will be productive of any new danger. That the Negro vote 
will be liberated in this an:i other Southern States is a foregone 
conclusion. If we do not give them their rights of suffrage the 
United States Government will. If we remain inactive, if we 
do not forestall the interference of the North, the result will 
be that the Negro vote will cling to the party that has set it 
free, and it will continue solidly Republican. 

“If, however, we take this matter into our hand, and allow 
the Negro to vote as he pleases, the Republican Party will! find 
two years hence that it cannot claim this vote ali for its own. 
By taking time by the forelock, we can bring about what is very 
much to be desired in the State—a split in the African vote.” 
Mr. Moore is right. The Negro vote must be liberated, 
and that will come through the inevitable divisions in an 
insolent party which suppresses the Negro vote. 


WHILE The Charleston News and Courier accepts: the 
conclusion of the Democratic Convention and supports Till- 
man for Governor, it yet speaks well and wisely in refer- 
ence to the threatened violence which would prevent the 
Negro from voting at the election in November. Captain 
Tillman when in Columbia lately was interviewed, and 
when asked if he thought the Negro vote would be produc. 
tive of trouble at the polls in the election, ke is reported as 
follows: 

“He replied that he feared serious consequences and much 
turmoil, probably bloodshed. They may be allowed 1o vote in 
some counties, but there are counties in the State where there 
wiil be troble of a must serious kind if there is an attempt to 
vote a Negro for the bolters’ ticket. ‘Take my county, Edge- 
field,’ he said, *‘ there the people will resort to any means rather 
than allow the Negro to vote for this ticket. This is the situa- 
tion in many counties, and I have grave apprehensions of the 
consequences.’” 


Now this is not the only declaration of this character which 
has come from the Tillman side. His ‘“ grave apprehen- 
sions ’’ are shared by many thoughtful men, and The News 
and Courier says that the statement which he makes as to 
the disposition of the people of Edgefield County have been 
reported often enough by other men with regard to other 
counties to prove that such apprehensions are not un- 
founded. It adds that the preservation of peace and good 
order in the State is of more consequence than the election 
of any candidate, and it reminds its own candidate, Captain 
Tillman, that the candidate who counsels violence or whose 
supporters threaten violence in any form, will be opposed by 
the united sentiment and vote of all sober- minded and law 
abiding men; and it says that Captain Tillman himself 
will be held responsible more than any other man to see 
that there is no violence. It adds: 

“The Negroes have a right to vote for whom they please. They 
should be allowed to vote everywhere. The News and Courier is 
wholly of the opinion, however, that the Negroes should keep 
out of this ficht, for their own present and future interests. If 
‘trouble’ comes they will bear the brunt of it. They have had 
no part in the quarrel so far, and have nothing to gain from 
taking part in it at this period or at the polis. If they shall take 
Other counsel, however. and shall insist on voting, the leaders 
of both the parties te the present contest should see to it that 
they shall vote without molestation. Our party conflict is bad 
enough without adding a race conflict to it.” 


RECORDER SMYTH, of this city, not long since lectured the 
grand jury rather sharply, because it found an indictment 
against the Board of Walking Delegates, notwithstand- 
ing he had expressed the opinion that the evidence before 
the jury did not warrant the finding of an indictment. It 
seems to us that the lecture was quite out of place. The 
law makes it the imperative duty of grand jurors *‘ to find 
an indictment when all the evidence before them taken 
together is such as in their judgment would, if unex- 
plained or uncontradicted, warrant a conviction by the 
trial jury.”” A grand jury may consult a judge, and, ask 
for instruction as to the construction of the law, and hav- 
ing done so, then its duty is to follow its own judgment as 
to what the evidence before it shows. It is not bound to 
adopt the opinions of any judge as to the facts shown by 
the evidence. The finding rests on the judgment of the 
grand jury, and that,only. It will be time enough for a 
judge authoritatively to rule on the subject when the in- 
dictment is before him in due form of law. No grand jury 
is bound to iadict or not to indict at his dictation, or upon 
his opinion. This is a fundamental principle of our juris- 
prudence, and we are not alittle surprised that so good a 
lawyer as Recorder Smyth should virtually scold a grand 
jury for not adopting his opinions. 


It was Mark Twain who said that Judas was only a 
‘*premature Congressman,” and Congressman Kennedy 
who applied the name of the greatest betrayer of history 
to a member of the Upper House. In years gone by Con- 
gressmen were certainly addicted to many bad habits, such 
as drinking, gambling and other immoralities, if not to 
playing the réle of Judases. Some shocking reports came 
to the public ear of the closing days of the Fiftieth and the 
Fifty-first Congress, when liquor flowed freely in the Cap- 
itol, and members were visibly under the influence of it. 
It is gratifying to learn that the Fifty-second Congress is, 
in this respect, greatly in advance of its predecessors. The 
Washington correspondent of tue Philadelphia Press has 





taken pains to ascertain the habits of members of the preg- 
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ent Houses, and he makes out a very good case for them. 
He says: 

“Never since Washington saluted the First Congress have 
there been so many total abstainers and so few drunkards in 
that body as ther® are now. For the first time is it highly 
respectable and rather fashionable to say,‘I do not drink.’ 
Probably a majority of both Houses do take a drink occasion- 
ally, at least of beer, but only two or three members of the Sen- 
ate and a half-dozen members of the House are conspicuous as 
hard drinkers. 

** Half a century ago all the members drank and halt of them 
were occasionally drunk. Maudlin scenes were common on the 
floor; now they are very rare. ° ° e 

“It isin regard to gambling that there has been the greatest 
revolution among Congressmen within the memory of such 
veterans as Banks, Morrill, Buckalew and Edmunds. Forty 
years ago, and even less than that, there were gambling saloons 
on every block from the Capitol to the White House, and on 
the five blocks between the National Hotel and the Capitol 
were something like a dozen faro banks. In October, 1870, just 
about twenty years «go, Joe Hall’s bank was broken up and 
closed by the Marshall, and Hall went steadily down the gamut 
of dissipation and died a pauper. It was the last of our great 
gambling saloons, and there is now no faro bank or roulette 
table in Washington—not one public gambling place of any 
sort. 

“There is still some betting, of course, for there is no incident 
so insignificant that men cannot gamble over it.”’ 

Weare glad of this testimony to the improved habits of 
our national law-makers. The record of the present Con- 
gress convinces everybody that itis certainly much more 
favorable to temperance legislation than any of its prede- 
cessors. It was the beast of the liquor men that nothing 
could be got from the Fifty-first Congress that was opposed 
to their interests. In its first session the Fifty-second Con- 
gress has passed several important temperance measures, 
chief of which is that relating to the “ original package”’ 
question. We are not without hope, therefore, that it 
may yet pass the bill providing for a commission to inquire 
as to the extent and effects of the liquor traffic. There is 
no difficulty in getting it through the Senate. The 

House, hitherto, has been the barrier it could not pass. 
A House so much in advance of previous Houses in morals 
and habits ought to show it much favor. 


The Christian Union thinks the point we raise against 
the submission of Congressional Election cases to a judicial 
tribunal more ‘imaginary than real.’’ The point was that 
by the Constitution it is ordained that ‘‘ each House shall 
be the judge of elections, returns and qualifications of its 
own members.’”’ Our contemporary says: 

“The Constitution also vests the power of making all appro- 
priations in the House of Representatives. This has not pre- 
vented Congress from creating a Court of Claims, which passes, 
by judicial process, upon certain classes of claims against the 
Federal Government, leaving Congress to make appropriations, 
which it ordinarily does as a matter of course, in support of the 
decree of the Court. It will be equally simple for Congress to 
create a tribunal. or refer to a tribunal already existing, all con- 
tested election cases, and then by vote, which should be given by 
both parties unanimously and as a matter of course, always con- 
firm the decision of the judicial tribunal. No amendment of the 
Constitution would be necessary to carry this reform into ef- 
fect.” . 
The case cited is not a parallel. It has no bearing what- 
ever on the point we made. The Court of Claims does not 
make appropriations. Congress makes appropriations to 
meet its judgments. That is all. But as to contested 
elections the Constitution makes each House the sole 
judge in all cases affecting its own membership. That 
function, in accordance with a settled principle of Consti- 
tutional law; it cannot transfer. It cannot create a court 
with power to decide what the Constitution says it shall 
decide itself. It cannot confer such power on any existing 
court. Itis true that it could empower a tribunal to in- 

vestigate such cases; but not to decide them. It could 
only perform the functions of a committee—investigate 
and report. And what would a tribunal be which had not 
only no power to inforce its decisions, but no power to 
make decisions? It would require an amendment to the 
Constitution to admit the change proposed by The Chris- 
tian Union. 


GRACE GREENWOOD, writes us: 


One of your readers, in a note, kindly sent to me, thus pulls 
meup: — 
“In Grace Greenwood’s article: ‘Half a Body and_a Whole 
Man,’ I notice the words: * Lady Cairns, the wife of the Speaker.’ 
Js not thisa mistake? Lord Cairns was Beaconsfield’s Lord 
Chancellor, and, as Such, occupied the woolsack in the House of 
Lords; but was he ever Speaker of the House of Commons?” 
Of coarse he wasn’t; and I wonder a correspondent so well in- 
formed should ask the question; or should he have labeled it: 
“This is meant sarcastical?” As for me, Confesso il grano; lapsus 
penne, andallthat! Am I then growing old, like the rest of 
you people? My hostess, on the occasion described, was the lovely 
wife of the then Speaker of the House, * which his name was” 
Bland. It was atooteo careless slip of the pen, or an ungrate- 
ful lapse of memory; for she was more than bland to me. Lady 
Cairns I did not know at all; Lord Cairns I knew by sight. I 
saw him once in the House of Lords, in company with his Wool- 
sack and once at arailway station in company with his grip-sack. 
He was Irish by birth and genius, English by proclivities and 
politics; not of the bluest of blue blood, but distinguished for 
legal acumen and eloquence—and, furthermore, as the sire of 

that illustrious Prince of Dudedom, the gay Garmoyle. 
GRACE GREENWOOD. 


THE situation in Turkey is becoming more and more 
serious. The dissatisfaction of the Armenians has spread 
to the Greeks. The Armenians are strong, especially in 
the interior and eastern cities and along the Russian bor- 
der. Itis there, at a distance from Constantinople, that 


the Kurds have been armed and Christians bave been 
murdered; and the Armenian city of Van has become the 
scene of fearful atrocities. We hearsad reports of Arme- 
nians who have been thryst into prison, have suffered tor- 
tures from hunger, and some of them have died from star- 
vation, But the Greeks occupy the coast line, the towns 


under the eye of the public, and they have the Russian 
Government insympathy with them. It was avery serious 
act of the Ecumenical Patriarchate of the Greek Church 
in shutting up the churches throughout Tfrkey in protest 
against the ivjastice which the Church was receiving from 
the Porte, which refused to grant its demands. We now 
bear that the Porte bas yielded in part, granting some of 
these Cemands and refusing ‘others, and that there is 
chance for, compromise. Evidently Turkey fears Russia. 
She has reason to fear the voice of the civilized world. 
The trouble with Turkey is that she cares nothing for any 
such civilized sentiment so long as it is not backed up by 
force. But before now she has been compelled to. yield to 
the force which public sentiment could wield; and things 
are pow so bad that we hope they may becoméd better. 
Otherwise there may be intervention again. 


A DISTINGUISHED correspondent thus replies to an utter- 
ance of ours: 


To THE EprIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
In your issue of October 2d you quote from a note of mine 
(which was marked “ Private”), and in replying to my claim 
that, in public prints, every Christian Church is entitled to be 
calied by its proper name jou present the following as a reduc- 
tio ad absurdum: 
“The Rev. Jobn Doe, formerly a minister of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States in America, and lately pastor, in 
Witchcrot, of the church of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, was last Monday ordained at Roaring Bottom as 
astor of the church of the Reformed Church in America. The 
v. Richard Roe, of the Reformed Church in the United States, 
preacbed the sermon,and among those who took part were 
clergymen ot the German Evangelical Synod of North Americ, 
the Union American Methodist Episcopal Church and the First 
Union African Methodist Protestant Church. There is no other 
church in Roaring Bottom except acongregation of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints.” 
Allow me to thank you for giving a concrete case of your own 
choosing. It admirably illustrates my point. By supposition 
here are fifteen facts, or items of information, stated with com- 
mendable clearness and brevity. They particularly interest 
eight denominations of Christians, some of which are of great 
magnitude. As news, therefore, they are peculiarly fitted to 
appear in a religious journal whose reading constituency in- 
cludes more denominations, perhaps, than any other. In ac- 
cordance with the condition I laid down, the editor considers 
that each of theitems “deserves mention in (his) public print.” 
The only question i: his mind is, Shall he name the eight 
Churches by their true names, or by others. I maintain that 
hesbould use their true names. Those are the only ones that 
can satisfy all parties directly interested in theannouncement. 
They are the only names that can give accurate information to 
readers not denominationally concerned. Of course when a de- 
nominational name, by reason of the recentness of itsadoption, 
or its resemblance to arother, or for any other cause, is not 
generally known, it may properly be treated as THE INDEPEND- 
ENT of last week, in the same column with its argument against 
the writing of full Church names, treated a not generally 
known periodical, taking “ space enough” to write out its name 
in full, with a parenthetic indication of its confessional char- 
acter, thus: ** The American Ecclesiastical Review (Roman Cath- 
olic).” In keeping with this principle no one could object if, 
until his readers could learn to discriminate them, an editor 
were to write **The Reformed (Dutch) Church in America,” 
and ** The (German) Reformed Church in the United States.” 
On the other hand, it would be inadmissible to designate one of 
the eight Churches in our paragraph, ** The Northern Presby- 
terian Church,” or another “The Southern Presbyterian 
Church.” There arein the North many Presbyterian denomi- 
nations, and inthe South many. In neither section is there an 
organized branch of the Church of Christ which can properly 
and without manifest injustice to others be called by ote of the 
names in question. Indeed, I venture good-naturedly to chal- 
lenge THE INDEPENDENT to restate the fifteen facts of its own 
proposed paragraph in any new manner equally concise and ex- 
actly true, equally just and acceptable to all the parties con- 
cerned, equally intelligible to the “ ordinary newspaper reader” 
of ministerial personals—at the same time “shoriening the 
full denominational titles” and avoiaing “ typographically bad 
abbreviations.” I feel sure it cannot be done, and am willing, 
if you will attempt it, to leave the verdict to your readers. 
Your long-time friend, X X X. 
Our practice must explain and enforce our principle. Time 
is short, and courtesy must be preserved. We omit the 
words “‘of North America” and ‘in the United States’’; and 
we say Northern Presbyterian and Southern Presbyterian 
for short and for plain; and we have never heard that any 
one was offended. They doit themselves. It is a matter 
of taste, but more seems to us pedantic. It would have 
been a burden last week to be obliged to say ‘‘ The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints’’ every time we wanted 
te say Mormon. 





.... lt was not a delegation from the saloons of the slums 
of New York which assembled in Brotherhood Park, re- 
cently, and indulged in a sort of free fight; but students of 
Columbia College. It is a secular paper, The Tribune, 
which describes their disgraceful doings—an “official 
rush.”” The result was: 


*About 100 half intoxicated youths, the majority of them 
bruised and scratched and covered with dirt,and thescore 21 to 18 
in favor of the sophomores. The men on both sides stripped to 
the waist, the "94 men having their class figures painted in blue 
on their backs. The paint did not stay there long, however, for 
with in aminute after the rush began the perspiration of the 
men’s bodies softened it, and it was spread all over the faces 
and bodies of the contestants on both sides. A sophomore 
named Taintor was badly used, and another named Turner 
had to be carried from the field. After the “ rush” the victori- 
ous sophomores provided free beer for all, with a disastrous 
effect. The better element of the studenfs were disgustcd with 
the whole affair last night.” 


Why should young collegians be barbarians? 


the Indian agencies. 


office. General Morgan’s Indian policy must be pushed 
Further needless delay will be criminal carelessness; for 
many of the Jndians need but a little help to take care of 
themselves They beg for work, implements, lands and 
homes, and their material interests must be looked after, 





from Copatantinople rg Amyroa and beyond, They are 


....General Morgan, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, is 
still absent from Washington making an extensive tour of 
He is gaining a practical knowledge 
that will be of untold value in the administration of his 


and that on his return he will not rest until new forces are 
set in motion for the accomplishment of new ends. 


----A lady who was brought up in orthodox Scotland 
sends us, in a private letter, her impression of the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau in these words: 

As to the Passion Play—we were wrapped upinit. Certainly 
I went with many misgivings. I could not think beforehand 
that it could bea satisfaction to see. But really we were as- 
tonished and spellbound by a drama in which not once is there 
a failure in fine feeling or taste, and from which you come away 
feeling that you knowthe Bibleas you never knew it before; 
the marvel of marvels is that peasants can carry out 9 work 
like this; but no one who sees it can fail to feel that religious 
devotion mingled with fine artistic instincts enables them to do 
what appears impossible. 


....Bishop Tuttle, of Missouri, had a long experience as 
-Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Utah, and, altho he has 
been absent four years from his old diocese, keeps up a 
very close acquaintance with Mormon affairs. We hear 
from him as follows: 

“TI believe the late declaratien of President Wilford Wood- 
ruff in the direction of the abrogation of polygamy to have 
been put forth in good faith.” 

We do not suppose, however, that he any more than Dr. 
MeNiece or Senator Edmunds would believe in slackening 
the war against polygamy. 


.... With such specimens before him as the Mafia and all 
the other secret societies of which that is the type, we are 
not surprised that the Pope should give so sweeping a con- 
demnation of secret societies in general. The Mafia is a 
society whose object seems to be to secure its purposes by 
terrorism and murder. I[t has its chief American home in 
New Orleans, where its representatives have just murdered 
Mr. Hennessy, Superintendent of the Police, who knew its 
secrets and was about to expose them in a trial of mem- 
bers of the Mafia for a brutal murder. 


....Mr. Chauncey Depew, in his recent address to the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, said: 

“ Labor must be as intelligent as capital upon its grounds. 
The committee which calls upon the employer or railroad offi- 
cer must know its own business as well as he does: otherwise 
from angry contention because of ignorance comes the exercise 
of brute force, and violence fails to secure that which in nine 
cases out of ten could have been gained by intelligent presen- 
tation.” 


This is saying a great deal in a few words. 


....It is reported that the Louisiana Lottery Company, 
being excluded by law from the use of the United States 
mail for its gambling purposes, proposes to resort to the 
express companies of the country for the distribution of 
circulars and tickets. This game will fail if the State au- 
thorities do their duty. These companies would render 
themselves liable to prosecution if they were virtually to 
become the agents of the Louisiana Lottery Company in 
any State forbidding lottery gambling, 


....Mr, Delancey Nicoll, who is the Tammany candidate 
for District Attorney in this city, and who ran three years 
ago as a candidate for the same office against Colonel Fel- 
lows, is a brilliant young lawyer, and did a good service in 
the prosecution of ‘* boodle’’ Aldermen, He is now in bad 
company, and would, if elected, be still in bad company. 
We advise voters, who wish to reform the government of this 
city, not to vote for him, but to support the Union ticket 
in all its candidates. 


.... Professor Taussig discusses, in the current number 
of the Forum, the practical effect of the new Silver law, 
and predicts that under the law the country “will have 
plain sailing for a year or two,’’ and that beyond this “‘the 
horizon’”’ of events is cloudy and “‘obscure,’”’ The law, 
while, perhaps the best that in the circumstances 
Congress could do, is by no means a model of currency leg- 
islation, and certainly cannot be indefinitely continued. 


.... The United States Circuit Court in Ohio, overruling 
the decision of the Inter-State Commerce Commission, 
holds that the sale of “‘party-rate tickets,” at a less price 
for each person than that charged for single passengers, by 
railroad companies,is not a violation of the Inter-State 
Commerce Law of Congress, since itis not the favoritism 
or upjust discrimination which it is the purpose of the Jaw 
to forbid, and is open to the general public. There seems 
to be good sense in this view of the law. 


...-There is now a good chance for dethroning Tam- 
many Hail in this city; and if all good citizens will unite 
and work together, the result will be gained. Tammany 
government in this city isa burning shame and disgrace 
tothe people. It is the government of loafers, rum-suck- 
ers and rum-sellers; and every vestige of it ought to be 
and can be, and, if good citiz.us unite to the end, will be, 
wiped out. 


.... Tbe Congressional representation of this State now 
consists of nineteen Republicans and fifteen Democrats. 
Governor Hill, the crafty and tricky politician, is laying 
pipe in some of the doubtful districts to increase the Dem- 
ocrat Representatives in the next Congress, and at the 
same time choose a Legislature that will elect him tothe 
Senate of the United States. Republicans can, and, as we 
believe, will defeat both the Governor’s plans. 


....[t is well understood that Senator Evarts, of this 
State, neither expects nor desires to be a candidate for re- 
election. Senator Fassett or Saxton, both of whom have 
made asplendid record in the Senate of this State, would 
fill the place with credit to themselves and bonor to the 
State. Their names have already been mentioned, and 
either is eminently worthy of the high honor, So is Sec- 
retary Tracy. 


....The London Times says: 


“The blow aimed at British industry by the McKinley bill is 
an entirely unprovoked act of unfriendliness, and myst be 
recognized as such." 





We are.sure that General Morgan cannot fail to see this, 





The Timea entirely mistakes the alm of the bill in thig 
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muttering complaint. Its sole object is to{foster and en- 
courage American industry. 


..--Mr. Scott, the anti-Tammany candidate for Mayor in 
this city, hit the nail on the head when he said of the 
pending municipal campaign on the part of the reformers: 
“It is the people of New York agaist Tammany Hall,” 
Tammany Hall must be routed and dethroned, or good 
government in this city is not a possibility. 


.... Tammany Hall has disposed of Colonel Fellows by 
ordering him to be nominated as the Democratic candidate 
for Congress in the Sixth Congressional District of this 
city. He has proved himselfa feilure as a District Attor- 
ney; and if elected to Congress he will be likely to imitate 
his own example in that position. 


.... If the Free Trade theory that a protective tanff is a 
tax on the consumer to the full amount of the duty be 
true, how happens it that Evgland, France and Germany 
protest against the new Tariff law as a terrible burden im- 
posed on them? They do not adopt the economic fallacy of 
the Free Traders on this point. 


....The Times of this city offers to contribute $500 to the 
Tammany Hall election fand, if Mayor Grant will submit 
himself to a simple test whether he can spell and write the 
English language correctly. He will, of course, decline 
the test since it would practically disclose a fact not 
creditable to the Mayor. 


.... The Democratic Legislature of Ohio has so gerrymwau- 
dered the Sixteenth Congressiona! District of that State, as 
to make the re-election of Mr. McKinley a severe and diffi- 
cult task for Republicans. Republicansshould fight every 
inch of the ground, and leave no stone unturned to secure 
his re election. 


.... Speaker Reed, in his speech at Rochester last week, 
said of the Democratic Party, that “it generally came in 
five years after the Republican Party bad acted and ratified 
its action.’’ ‘Che truth is that the Democratic Party is and 
always has beeu a slow coach in moving in the right direc- 
tion. 


....The strike of the cigar-makers in Biughamtop, in 
aboat fifteen weeks, cost $20.00 spent in contributions to 
the strikers, and ahout a quarter of a million dollars in 
wages of strikers lost by not working. This looks very 
much like doing a thriving business on the wrong side. 


. President Harrison, in his recent tour, gave full 
proof that he has the happy art of makiog short and inci- 
sive speeches, abounding with good sense and going right 
to the spot every time. The more the people hear him the 
better they like him. 


....Any Republican, iu this city avd at this muvicipal 
election, wao declines to give his support to the avti-Tam 
many ticket, is,in our jadgment, a very foolish Republi 
cao, and is, moreover, i virtual alliance with Tammavy 
Hall. 


....We like this. Mr. Dillingham who perewptorily re- 
fused to consider the demand to discharge the colcred em 
ployés o/{the Houston and Texas Central Railroad, isa Dew- 
ocrat, and was a Confederate soldier. 


...-Dom Pedro, beicg released from the cares of empire, 
is said to be studying Sanskrit and Hebrew daily with M. 
Seybold, a Germaa professor. This is creditable to his 
scholarly taste. 








ABSOLUTELY stationary in religion we cannot be. We 
must either advance or recede. If Christians are not grow- 
ing in grace, they are certainly relapsing. 

..»»A Christian writer forcibly says: 

* So ineradicable is belief in divine things, so inseparable a 
part of haman nature is it, that no sooner has a philosopher to 
his own satisfaction destroyed all rational foundations of faith, 
than forthwith faith begins to arise again out of the ruins, and 
to frame for itself 9 new basis for belief.” 


...-Dr. Broadus, in his admirable Commentary on the 
Gospel of Matthew, says: 

“The main support of all individual Christian life, the main- 
spring of all high Christian work, m ust be the truth of God. 
Truth is the life-blood of piety. Truth is alwavs more potent 
and more precious when we draw it for ourselves out of the 
Bible.” 


--. Jesus said of Jadas, whom he had just poiuted out a 
the person who would betray him: ** Wo to that man by 
whom the Sou of Man 1s betrayed! Good for that man 
were itif he had uever been borv.”’ These are fearful 
words. It is possible for buman wickedness to make bu- 
man existence a curze. This was true of Judas, and has 
been true of others. 


.... The Bible speaks of ‘the full assurance of hope unto 
the end,’”’ meaning a settled, well-grounded and confident 
persuasion of one’s own salvation, founded on the work of 
Christ and the promises of God. Is there any good reason 
why all Christians should not live and die in this state of 
assurance? None whatever. The Bible abundantly au- 
thorizes it. 


..--Itis a solemu thought that “all thivgs are tiaked 
aud opened unto the eyes of him with whom we have to 
do,”” (Heb. iv, 13.) Weecan conceal pothing from God. 
We cannot go where his knowledge will pot follow us, or 
where his power will not reach us. Every secret thing 
will at last be brought iuto judgment. ‘To see these tacts 
as they really are is to rob sin of every charm. 

....Lord Bacon, referring tothe Bible, remarks: 

“Truth from any other source is like water from a cistern; 
but truth drawn out of the Bible is like drinking water from the 
fountain, immediately where it springeth.” 

Devout and earvest students of the Bible know full well 
what this langnace means. There is nothing that so com- 


pletely fitsthe human heart and meets its Wants, as the 
Word of God itself. 
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THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL OLD CATHOLIC 
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THIs was the tenth National Congress of the Old Catholics 
of Germany—the first International—and is not only an im- 
portant historical event in the Church but is the signal 
departure in the inevitable Restoration of Catholic Faith. 
This Congress, long waited for, was well prepared and well 
attended by representatives of all the Old Catholics from 
the West and some from the East—Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, France, Austria, Spain, England, 
America and Russia. There were many distinguished and 
leading men—divines, savants and statesmen; but the 
central figures, and object, of the most iatense interest, 
were three small, modest Dutechmen—the Archbishop of 
Utrecht and the Bishops of Deventer and Haarlem. But 
why was thereso much importance attached to these three 
modest men? Because they compose the uneontested and 
incontestable Episcopate of the Occident in opposition to 
that of Rome, 

We will recall here, in a few words, how this Church in 
Holland came to exist, and also explain how and why we 
Gallicans are their close kin. 

In the seventeenth century, when the spirit of the Refor- 
mation was abroad among the Christians of Europe, there 
was a very decided movement in France and simultane- 
ously in Holland. 

St. Cyran was the promoter in France, and the founder 
of Port Royal, that eminent school of French theologians 
and philosophers who have left to po-terity one of the most 
glorious records of Catholic faith in the history of the 
Church. At the same time Jansenius, in Holland, a friend 
of St. Cyran, took his stand against the pernicious adulter- 
ation of the faith by the Jesuits. The bull Unigenitus (in 
1713), by Clement XI, was the climax of papal encroachment 
upon Christian conscience, and may be said to be the prin- 
cipal pivot of the first Old Catholic movement—the separa- 
tion of the Dutch Church from Rome. 

Bossuet, Fénélon, Pascal, and the Arnaulds, disciples of 
St. Cyran, were the great leaders of the school which took 
its name from the Monastery of Port Royal which was their | 
center. This was situated in the country about fifteen 
miles from Paris, and bad forits abbess that remarkable 
and saintly woman, sister of the Arnaulds, the Mére Auge- 
lique. 

While they never sought nor would have accepted anv 
rupture with the Holy See, to which institution they 
claimed allegiance, but whose occupant they could not 
always claim as the representative of their faith, they be- 
came the open enemies of the Jesuits and the stedfast 
opponents of the encroaching papacy. How heroically 
and at what cost they defended their Gallican liberties, 
history has recorded; and the defeat of these noble men 
and women makes up one of the saddest but most glori- 
ous pages. The women were scattered, the men were ex 
iled, the monastery and their church were razed to the 
ground, and Louis XIV could only be satisfied that their 
extirpation was complete, when he drove the plowshare 
acioss the ground where these edifices had stood, and 
through the sacred precincts, tarning up to the accusing 
tight of Heaven, the bones of these holy women. They 
are dead—nearly two centuries ago; their outraged bones 
have become dust; but their ideas live and their works do 
follow them; and we Gallivans, or Old Catholics of France, 
are their children; aud I am not afraid to say that we shall 
march into the twentieth cevtury not uuworthy of such 
parentage During these days of persecution in France the 
Jesuits were at work in Holland. 

The great Arnauld, who was the leader of the anti-Jesuit 
party at Port Royal, had always dreamed of fouuding a 
colony in Holland, attracted thitner by the friendship ot 
Van Neercassei, who was at the same time papal nuncio 
in those countries, Bisuop of Castoria and Archbishop of 
Utrecht, a holy and learned prelate and highly esteemed by 
Bossuet, the great French bishop, whose writings stand 
to-day as first authority in Christian philosophy and doc- 
trine. The questions between the combatants were dog- 
matic. Ths Archbishop of Utrecht wrote and spoke to im 
mense crowds with great eloquence upon divine love and 
the necessity of repentance. Jansenius defended with other 
extreme doctrines that of Irresistible Grace and Absolute 
E'ection or Rejection. The Dutch Church, with entire 
reason, repudiates the name of ‘‘ Jansenist,”’ which is often 
given it. 

The conscience of Dutchmen resembles the mighty dikes 
of their country: their resistance to the swelling ocean of 
Ultramontanism was steady and long. The Popes had 
been furious with their bulls and decrees, but the irate 
Pontiffs had no Grand Monarque for accomplice to scatter 
these sturdy men or plow them under; and, thank God! 
they are still holding out and are to-day our fathers — 
fathers of the Gallican Church, and the Central See of the 
true Catholic Church in the West. They have maintained 
upinterruptedly the Apostolic Succession, in the persons 
of an archbishop and two bishops. In witness of their con- 
tinued acceptation of the hierarchical central See they have, 
through all these years, advised the Pope, in the most 
courteous manner, of the election of each new bishop—His 
Holiness, in reply, always sending back a bull of excom- 
muopication! This formality, however, was discontinued 
in 1853, when Pius IX sent two bishops (motu proprio ex 
plenitudine potcstatis apostolice) to the Roman Catho- 
lics in Holland, whom Jesuitism bad succeeded in detach- 
ing from the old national edifice—that which is to- 
day represented by the three bishops at the Old 
Catholic Coaosress in Cologne. That Church, founded 
in the fifth century by Sct. Willebrord and St. Boni- 





thousand opposed to Rome at the time of the separation, 
Roman propagandism on the one hand, and Dutch inertia 
on the other, have dwindled that number to seven thou- 
sand; but when we remember how the grain of wheat 
found in the crisped hand of the mummified Pharaoh, born 
into light and cast into soil, has to-day for its progeny 
thousands and tens of thousands of acres of waving grain, 
on the vast prairies of America and sweeping steppes of 
Asia, we are encouraged to press forward in spite of all 
difficulties. It is principle and not numbers that wins in 
the long battle. Then we are on the side of the great ma- 
jority when we are on the side of God, and we are con- 
vinced that the Dutch Church, coming out of her sarcoph- 
agus of the seventeenth century, has need of the light of 
the closing nineteenth century and the Old Catholic soil 
of to day, and will be led to open a new and large fold for 
the upbuilding of many churches and the refuge of immor- 
talsouls. It numbers at present thirty parishes; possesses 
a theological seminary at Amersfoort, which takes highest 
rank in learning and Christian excellence, besides a college 
orsmallerseminary, and isrecognized by the goveroment. 
If in their jealous and timid isolation the Dutch Catholics 
have not kept pace with the century, they have unmistak- 
ably retained what, alas! is sadly lacking to-day in most 
of the churches, austere morals and unswerving faith. 

The Old Catholics who separated from Rome after tbe 
Vatican Council, maintained the integral faith of the an- 
cient Church,and retain its government »lso—the Historic- 
al Episcopate. Once separated from the Papal See, their 
great anxiety was to secure these two essentials, and the 
maintenance of the faith was less difficult than that of the 
episcopate; for the law of God remains uncbanged in his 
written Word, and the doctrine of the undivided Churcu is 
written in the decisions of the early and truly ecumenical 
councils. To retain undisputed apostolic succession was, 
consequently, of paramount importance. But as God’s 
promise to the faithful holds good throughout all @ffi-ul- 
ties and all time—‘Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world!”’"—so there appeared in the midst of our 
dilemma a rock of salvation—the faithful Church in Hol- 
land. Direct Succession could have been obtained from 
the Greek Church or the Coptic, or the Anglican, or from 
some of the ancient Churches in Asia;but the Greek CL uich 
presented too many apparent andonly apparent difficulties. 
The Coptic Episcopate is desert-bound in the heart of 
Africa, and the Anglicans are too much entangled with 
the State. To this Church, therefore, the first German O1d 
Catholic bishop, Rienkens, was sent for consecration, who 
in turn consecrated Bishop Herzog, of Switzerland. 

This is the first time that the bishops of Holland have 
participated in any Old Catholic Congress. One yeur ago, 
however,in Septem ber,1889, the Archbishop of Utrecht cor- 
voked Bishop Rienkens aad Bishop Herzog, with his Dutch 
confrére, to a conference in bis arch-episcopal residence, 
and the result was a ready and perfect understanding that 
henceforth all Episcopal measures tuken by them in the in- 
terest of Old Catholicism, should be with the unanimous 
concurrence of these five bishops. 

We believe the :ime is not far distant when France, Aus- 
tria, Italy and Spain will each have their regularly orzan- 
ized Old Catholic Churches. As we French people never 
do things by halves, when we began the O'd Catholic 
movement eleven years ago, having no synod but our 
conscience, no tribunal but that of God, we inaugurated 
those r-forms which we felt were essential We have been 
not only violently attacked byour enemies, but also blamed 
by some of oar friends as going too fast. At first the Dutch 
Church looked askance; but we are happy to say that they 
are coming, tho very slowly, to the front of action; and 
that the reforms that we Gallicavs began alone are tc-day 
officially accepted by the five bishops, and practiced more 
or less throughout all the Old Catholic churches of Europe. 

The most remarkable features of the Congress were tbe 
absence of all dogmatic discussions, the broad, Christian 
charity evinced during all its sessions, and the undisguised 
and happy fraternity between all its members. Besides the 
two hundred official delegates, there were representatives 
from the Greek Church in the person of the Chapiain and 
Confessor of the Czar of Russia and other priests of the 
Oriental Church, who cordially greeted the two Anglican 
Bishops, Jenner and Salisbury. As ao instance of the 
perfect liberty as well as tne fraternity of the Congress, 
1 may be allowed to quote a word from one of the speeches 
made by Pére Hyacintne, which elicited the most enthusi-: 
astic applause and the warmest congratulations. He said: 


IT read the other day, upon the tomb of yourillustrious Stein, 
the first reconstructer of Prussia, this inscription: ‘ Unhumili- 
ated Son of the Humiliated Fatherland.’ These words could 
have been our device the day after Sedan, as they were his the 
day after Jena. But to-day, after twenty years of courageous 
and fruitfal effort, after our centenary of 1789 and our Universal 
Exposition, we can say “Sone—ccnfident and proud of the patrie 
lifted up again!’ ” 


Distinguished Protestants also were present, and one, Pro- 
fessor Nipol, of Jena, delivered a most stirring address in 
favor of the Old Catholic movement. There were most 
devout religious services at the two Old Catholic 
churches in Cologne. Then there were lunches and 
banquets, some of which, with the speeches and toasts, 
lasted four hours with unabated interest. It was resolved 
to hold henceforth a like [International Congress every two 
years—that of next year to be in Switzerland. 

When we remember the small beginning of the Chris- 
tian Church after all the preaching of the twelve Apostles, 
and above all that of the Divine Master; and after all his 
healing and miracles, and the multitudes which followed 
him, and after his glorious crucifixion—only one hundred 
and twenty!—surely we have reason to be encouraged, for 
we are legion. 

Cologne was very beautiful as we viewed it for the last 
timein the sunset fromthe steamer’s deck on the great 
river; and when, as the twilight deepened and the soft, 
deep tones of vesper-blls swaag oat from tae high cathe- 
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steeples seemed to incline as in devotion, we felt that it 
was rightly named the * Holy City of the Rhine.” 


Pais, Oct. 8d, 1890. 
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THE ARMENIAN PATRIARCH’S GRIEVANCE. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 











A COURTEOUS and complacent Turkish official touched 
the exposed nerve of the Armenian wound the other day 
when he said: ‘‘ The Armenians are talking of rights and 
charters. They are a part of the glorious Ottoman 
nation, and we wish to Lear no more of their separa‘e 
rights. The day of charters and special privilegesis past.” 

It happens that the Armenians have little respect for the 
logic of this Turk’s sweeping conclusion. The privilege of 
being part and parcel of the “ glorious Ottoman nation” is 
not anew acquisition. Disagreeable incidents, with which 
are inseparably connected irresponsible feudal magnates, 
roaming banditti and official tax-extractors have em- 
phasized during four hundred years the nature of the 
lioks which bind Christians to this nation. But the keen 
bitterness of the storm which shattered the poli:ical 
edifices of the Armenian nation has been tempered by the 
preservation for the ecclesiastical organization of religious 
toleration and even religious liberty. The old Sultans 
were lordly and mighty men, and never more so than in 
the generosity with which they decreed to Christians politi- 
cal subjection which laid few restraints oo religious free- 
dom. They gave the Christians the right to perform their 
religious rites and to manage their ecclesiastical affairs 
alter their own fashion. They condescended to show high 
respect to the Christian clergy, ordering that the bishops 
be free from molestation or arrest by the civil power, that 
the lesser clergy be held in discipline through the instru- 
mentality of their own religious superiors, and that the 
common people resort for the settlement of disputes among 
themselves to their own church authorities. They placed 
the control ot the marriage and divorce of Christians en- 
tirely in the hands of the ecclesiastics, and enjoined Mos- 
lem courts from interference in questions of inheritance, 
in which the churches wer2 interested. The simple Ori- 
ental’s awe of books appears in the respectful verbiage by 
which they secured to Christians the right to use and fol- 
low their own sacred literature. In short, along with the 
disagreeable features of subjection to the conquering 
Turks, the Armenians and Greeks alike were secured by 
written decrees in the inestimable privileges ot a State 
Church, altho the State which had fostered the Caurch had 
fallen under the sword of Islam. 

It may have been needless generosity which led the tur- 
baned, bristly-bearded, and red handed old Sultans to leave 
so much of civil power in the hands of the clergy of these 
churches. Doubtless the exemption of both clergy and 
laity in a wide range of civil causes from accountability 
to Mohammedan law, has been sometimes as repugnant to 
the [Imperial interests as it has been congenial to Christian 
aspirations. But this is not the question. The ancient 
firmans and berats granting these privileges forever and 
a day, with all tbe splendor of gold-leaf illumination, 
formed the consideration in return for which the old Sul- 
tans cheaply secured through the Church the acquiescence 
of the Christians io the reverses which made them the 
helots of the Ottoman commonwealth. 

When to-day the Armenians, yet smarting under the dis- 
advantages of Ortoman nationality, nevertheless find 
glib-tongued Turks claiming that this nationality is a 
sufficient reward in itself, and that the old charters of re- 
ligious autouomy snould be disregarded, the materials for 
a fierce chemical eballition are brought together. But it 
is not the threat of disregarding the firmans, bat their 
actual violation during the last twelve years which has 
opened the Armeniau sore Bishops who were to be un 
trammeled as tho holding Government appointments, have 
been prevented from ministering to their flocks, have been 
arrested without process, and have been ignominiously 
ejected from their dioceses by Mohammedan officia's. The 
Armenian Church has been scaudalized by the spectacle of 
the intervention of Moslem judges to Jegalize as marriage 
the adulterous connections of Armenians whom they have 
deemed unduly restricted by the absurd Christian squeam- 
ishness in such small matters. Worse yet, the uoboly 
fingers of ignorant Turks have been laid upon the vener- 
able Armenian liturgy, and the police have sometimes un- 
dertaken to confiscate books from which the Church service 
has been read for six hundred years, because the c!ergy 
are too conservative to accept revision under such condi- 
tions. 

The resignation of the Armenian Patriarch was the only 
breath, mild as a summer zephyr, whicn at that time 
reached the palace from the whirlwind that has shaken 
the whole Armenian people since these grievances have 
been thrown into greater prominence by the Kurdish 
outrages in the EKustero provinces. The results of such 
conjunctions of forces are always as much of a surprise to 
the Turk as tho the powers at work were undiscovered 
microbes. A remedy was tried at a venture. The Patri- 
arch’s re-ignstion was not accepted, for the reason that 
“the Government ceaselessly seeks the weil being o! its 
Christian subjects, as of all classes of the population.” 
After the failure to obtain attention to his petitions for 
redress for the outrages of Moussa Bey, the Pat:iarch 
again resigned, and again was ordered to resume his 
functions. The riot ia the Kumkapu Catkedral was di- 
rected against the Patriarch for yieldiag too promptly to 
such an order, and led him once more to resign his office, 
The gentile summer zephyr had been succeeded by a 
strong blast which suggested the neighborhood of a 
cyclone, and the Porte began serious negotiations with the 
Armenians, at the same time deciding that the pious Mos- 
lem Moussa Bey would have to zo into exile. The result 
of a perfect corkscrew of negotiations was that tbe Patri- 
arch of the Armenians agreed to return to his office on re- 
ceiving from the Sultan ia person the assurance that the 
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Armenian functionaries would be admitted to such subor- 
dinate positions in the provinces of Eastern Turkey as 
might give promise of amelioration of the administration. 
The Patriarch went by invitation to the palace of Yildiz to 
receive this promise. Instead of the Sultan a high staff 
officer appeared, who offered him assurances that a com- 
mission had been formed to give effect to the benevolent 
intentions of His Majesty. The Patriarch with some hesi- 
tation resumed his functions, and the Commission met. 
Then it appeared that the Commission, instead of being 
empowered to carry out the terms of the agreement, was to 
discuss whether there was anything in the demands of 
the Armenian Church worthy of being brought to the 
notice of the Sultan. The Patriarch instantly resigned; so 
did the presiding officers of the Synod and the secular 
council of the Armenian Church; so did the locum tenens 
of the Patriarch. This is thesituation to-day. The Turks 
have wished to meddle in the administration of the Arme- 
nian Church, and the ecclesiastial chiefs have made public 
declaration by resigning that they will not longer act as 
participants in the wrong. 

Meanwhile Moussa Bey, the Kurd, was allowed to es- 
cape, and, altho recaptured after the escape, was found to 
have added fuel to the flames. He baz not been tanished,or 


if ne has been sent away it has been done sosecretly that the . 


Armenians are as angry as if he had beea guest instead of 
prisoner at the palace of Yildiz. What will come of this 
strained situation uo human intellect can foresee. The 
mass cf Armenians appear so quiet that they are deemed 
apathetic. But thereis a party among them which is in- 
clined to despera'e enterprises. If this party of action has 
the persistence cf real conviction, noce can doubt that, 
small as it appears to be, it has the power to force a Rus- 
sian interference in Kastern Turkey, much as a band of 
small boys has the power to fire a city. 
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BISHOP LOUGHLIN’S GOLDEN JUBILEE. 


BY THE REV. JOHN BRITTAN CLARK, 








It is doubtful whether Brooklyn has ever had a celebra- 
tion similar to that which occurred on the 17tb, 18th and 
19th of October in honor of the Rev. Dr. John Loughlin, 
Bishop of the Roman Catholic Diocese of Brooklyn. For 
muny weeks the Committee of Arrangements, two hundred 
and forty-six in number, have been busily at work, and, 
judging from the results, have been most successsul. On 
Friday evening, the 17th, the Rink on Clermont Avenue, 
one of the largest auditoriums of the city, was crowded ly 
thousands of enthusiastic Catholics, and its large stage 
held many of the most prominent lay and clerical members 
of the Roman Church in this country. Outside the Rink 
lines of people, four and five abreast, reached for blocks in 
either direction from the doors, vainly seeking admission 
to the place where, with many congratulatory speeches, a 
purse of $33,000—#21,000 contributed by the laity, $12,000 by 
the clerey—was to be given to their famous Bisbop. 

On Saturday morning in the large cathedral on Jay 
Street solemn high mass was celebrated before a similar 
large gathering, which Cardinal Gibbons addressed. This 
was followed in the evening by a parade, reviewed by 
Bishop Loughlin, of Catholic societies 25,000 strong, with 
bands, mottoes, colored lights and the other accessories of 
a public parade; and on the Sunday following. almost as 
large a number of children from the Catholic schools and 
asylums paraded in the steps of their elders. 

Bishop Loughlin, the recipient of these honors, bas been 
a most zealous and faithful servant of the Church that 
has thus recognized his service. Taking possession of his 
new see November 9th, 1853, when it was one of the least 
important in the world, he has in the thirty-sev'n years of 
his episcopacy made it one of the greatest. Its twenty 
priests then are 200 now, its eighteen churches then are 
119 now, and its few schools have increased to 120 in npum- 
ber, with benevolent ‘nstitutions almost countless. During 
all these years of hard, devoted, earnest labor he has 
never taken any vacation. It is highly proper that such a 
man should be honored; that his life and work should be 
acknowledged; and no Protestant will {ura moment grudge 
the celebrated bishop bis reward. 

But aside from its personal aspect, the recent jubilee 
will not fail to be very significant to every observer whois 
conscious of the quiet but steady progress that Reman 
Catnolicism is making in our country. To such an ob 
server, if he be a Protestant, there will be apparent asa 
secret of Catholic power, its hoid upon the enthusiusm of 
its believers. Of the 7,000 persons who crowded the build 
iogs and thoroughfares and of the 50,000, ali told, that on 
the two duys of parade marched the city streets, by far the 
larger part were of the poor and laboring class. They Lad 
worked hard all the day, yet at night, at the call of their 
Church, they gathered with an enthusiasm and « devotion 
to their Church, represented ia the person of their bishop, 
unequaled by any other religious body. Protestant 
churcres from time to time honor their pastors after long 
and faithful service—as the Lafayette Avenue Presb} terian 
Church recertly bouored Dr. Cayler, or the Church of the 
Pilgrims s»me time ago honored Dr. Storrs—but with 
Protestants on such occ»sions the enthusiasm displayed is 
mainiy if not entirely. prompted by personal devotion to 
the individual honored, by direct love and admiration, 
not, asin this jubilee, by Cevotion toa faith, to a particu- 
lar Church system. It cannot be doubted that the good 
Bishop is loved personally; but there is no feat of serious 
contradiction in asserting thot the great mass of Catholics 
who participated in this celebration were animated by a 
reuse of duty to their Church, by a consciousness of a 
churchly obtigation. 

The unique, and to the non-Catholic observer, the most 
startling feature of this celebration was the parade of over 
50 000 devoted, enthusiastic, loyal Roman Catholics 
Unigue, for never before did any religious bedyin this 
city ever have a like parade. Our anniversary parades 
present no parallel, for they are in honor of no map, no 
particular Church; no set re)igious party policy. We parade 


as representative of religion solely, in honor of Jesus Christ 
alone. Would it for a moment ever have entered the head 
of the most devoted Protestant parishioner to organize a 
great public night parade in honor of his pastor? 

These things are certainly great and just causes for 
Catholic congratulation. They can, however, furnish only 
one feeling of satisfaction to the Protestant observer— 
satisfaction and joy in seeing a devoted, unselfish, good life 
crowned and honored after pain and toil. With truest re- 
spect for Bishop Lougblin and pleasure in seeing him rich 
in joy and honor, the thoughtful Protestant can not but re- 
gret the significanceof the method of his celebration. 

Brooktyy, N. Y. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


“THE Missionary Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is to be held in Pittsburg, beginning October 20th, 
and closing October 24th. 





--..-The New York Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Brooklyn, costing $200,000, was dedicated last week 
by Bishops Faust and Andrews. 


-..-I[t is stated that the Pope has summoned the Roman 
Cath: lic archbishops of Ireland to Rome. It is understood 
that he wishes to consult with them with respect to Irish 
affairs. 


..--Dr. Sheldon Jackson, United States General Agent 
of Education in Alaska, has, as a result of a five months’ 
trip to the Arctic Ocean, established three schools among 
the Eskimos. 


-...The Rey. D. C. Kelley, D.D., of Gallatin, Tenn., has 
been suspended from all ministerial functions by a court 
appointed by Bishop Hargrove, for baving abandoned his 
pastorate to accept the nomination for Governor on the 
Prohibition ticket. Dr. Kelley isa prominent member of 
the Mcthodist Episcopal Church South. 


-..-It is stated that Secretary Dickinson, of the World’s 
Fair Commission, has been deluged with letters and pro- 
tests against the Sunday opening of the Fair. EveryState 
in the Union is represented by these communications. It 
is believed that the opposition to Sunday opening will be 
the most formidable demonstration of its kind ever made 
in this country. 


.---The Pittsburg presbytery of the Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Church had under consideration last week charges 
against certain ministers for having adopted a platform 
containing principles contrary to the discipline of the 
Church. This platform favors the exercise of the right of 
voting at civil elections and also the interchange of pulpits 
with other denominations. The matter was finally referred 
to a committee. 


-.-. Lhe Department of State at Washington has received 
a letter from the Governor of the Sierra Leone relative to 
the case of nine American missionaries at Freetown. 
These missionaries, it seems, believe in the faith cure, and 
when they fallsick with fever refuse to have medical ser- 
vice. Two of the party died within six months, and others 
were found in the last stage of exhaustion. One of 
these, tho prevailed upun to see a physician, was too tar 
zone for recovery and died within a few days. It is stated 
that the missionaries do not intend to remain at Freetown, 
but t> advaace into the interior. 


....Last week Mrs. Catherine Booth, wife of General 
Bootb, the head of the Salvation Army, was buried in Lon- 
don, the funeral services beiug made the occasion of a 
greut demonstration. The coffin containing the body of 
Mrs. Bovth was placed on a gun carriage on which were 
also placed the dead woman’s bonnet and Bible. This car- 
riage was drawn into position at the head of a great proces- 
sion. In the line were fifteen bands of music. All those 
who took part in the procession were officers of the Army, 
the privates and other friends not being allowed te march, 
General B.oth stood at the head of the grave in the ceme- 
tery and read the burial service. 


....By unanimous action last week, the Lafayette Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, of Brooklyn, resolved to call 
the Rev. David Gregg, D.D., of the Park Congregational 
Church, Boston, to succeed Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, ata 
salary of $10,000 a year. It is believed that Dr. Gregg will 
accept. He is to occupy the pulpit of the church next 
Sunday morning aod evening. He has been in the minis- 
try twenty years, having served the Third Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church in New York for seventeen years, and the 
Park Street Congregational Church, of Boston, for three 
years. 


....The American Christian Convention, which has just 
held its quadrennial session in Marion, Ind., adopted a re- 
port dividing its territory into seven districts. The Con- 
vention also took important action looking to the establish- 
ment of a distinctly Christian university in some central 
location, in honor of the centennial of the Christian move- 
ment in America. To this end the second Sunday of Janu- 
ary. 1894, was designated as a day of centennial celebration 
by exercises religious and historical. At the same time a 
co. lection is t> be taken for the proposed university. This 
body is that known as the “Christian Connection” often 
eonfounded with the Disciples of Christ. 


...-The Church of England, as shown by incomplete re- 
turpvs of the revenue report vy order of Parliament, is 
the wealthiest Church in Christendom. Theincome of the 
ecclesiastic commissioners is about $5,750,000, nearly one- 
fourth of which is derived from tithes. The Welsh tithes 
yield about $20.000. The gr ss annual values of benefices 
for twenty-one counties is $10,000,000, which is distributed 
among 6,600 clergymen, giving them an average of a little 
over $1,500 a year. There are parsonages, however, and 
other items to*be added, which bring up the annual aver- 





age to about $2,000 a year from endowments alone. Of the 
$10,000,000, three-fourths are derived from tithes, 
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THE ANDOVER CASE. 


HEARING BEFORE THE SUPREME COURT OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


FINAL ARGUMENTS. 











On Tuesday of last week the final arguments were made, 
in the appeal of Prof. Egbert C. Smyth from the decision 
of the Board of Visitors of the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary removing him from his professorship. The argu- 
ments were heard by the full bench and by large audiences. 

The case hus been so long before the public, and there 
have been so many turns in it, that it will be well, per- 
haps, to reprint the following résumé, prepared by Mr. 
Arthur H. Wellman, of counsel for the Board of Visitors, 
last year. ; 

“ On the 6th of July,-1886, certain gentlemen met the Visitors 
of the Theological Institution in Phillips Academy, Andover, 
with certain papers prepared to read to them touching the state 
of affairs at that seminary. It was decided by the Board that 
it would be fair and better that these gentlemen sbouid say 
whatever they had to say in the form of charges, and therefore 
those papers were not read. é 

* On the 23d of July of that year those charges were presented, 
They were sent to the professors; and certain preliminary objec. 
tions were made. 

“On the 25th day of October the Board of Visitors heard coun- 
sel argue elaborately in regard to those preliminary objections, 
and ithe Board passed orders in regard to the amended charges, 
particularly that they should be preferred against the profes- 
sors individually rather than jointly. 

“ Tnose amended charges were filed November 8th, and the 
Board of Visitors passed an order that the hearing on the mer- 
its of the case should take place on the 28th of December, 1886, 
and that the case of Professor Smyth sheuld be first heard. 

* Ou the appointed day the hearing of Professor Smyth’s case 
came on, and continued on the 29th, 30th, and 3ist of December, 
1886, inci usive, concluding and being so announced by the Presi- 
dent of the Board. 

**On the 4th of June, 1887, after many hearings by the Board 
in consultation, a conclusion was reached, and on the 16th ef 
that month the decision, which wag adverse to Professor Smyth, 
was rendered. 

“ On the 30tn of March, 1888, Dr. Eustis died, and on the 15th 
of May, 1838, the additional causes of appeal which contained 
these charges against Dr. Eustis were filed with the Supreme 
Court.” 

This statement Was made at the hearing before ex-Gov- 
ernor Robinson, who was appointed special Commissioner 
by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, to take testimony 
and report respecting the charges of the appellant, Pro- 
fessor Smyth against Dr. Kastis, to the effect that Dr. 
Eustis was not competent to sit in jadgment as a Visitor 
by reason of prejudice and bias. 

Late in January, 1890, Commissioner Robinson filed his 
report ia the case. His findings were, in brief, as follows: 

First. That the charge of Professor Smyth that Dr. Eustis 
was uoduly and improperly influenced by the opinions of 
outside parties in deciding against bim was unsustained, 
no evidence having beeu offered in support of it 

Second, Concerning the charge that Dr. Eustis was 
actuated by “ partiality and prejudice” azainst the appel- 
lant, the Commissioner found that Dr. Eustis held decided 
opinioas as to the theological questions involved; that he 
expressed opinions adverse to the theological soundness of 
the Andover Faculty, both before and during the progress 
of the prosecution, and to various persons; that he did not 
make the Andover question, or the position and views of 
the Andover professors, the subject of comment in the 
pulpit after the charges against the Faculty were presented; 
that he did not intimate to either of the other Visitors his 
opinion as to any of the professors or how he would vote 
until May, 1887, when the Visitors met to consider their 
decision; that before declining to vote on any of the cases 
except that of Professor Smyth, because of his absence 
when they were heard, he took counsel of an eminent law- 
yer, and was advised that he would be justified in refusing 
to vote on those cases. 

Furthermore, the Commissioner found that Dr. Eustis 
“was not actuated by personal hostility toward the ap- 
pellant ’’; that he “did not act corruptly”; thit he “was 
not swayed or influenced by any personal prejidice or 
bias against’’ Professor Smyth; that he told no one how 
he would vote till May, 1887, long after the case had been 
completed; that he gave “ intelligent and honest consider- 
ation ”’ to ‘ all the evidence and arguments that were offer- 
ed in the appellant’s case ’’; and that he had the “ purpose 
and desire of making a fair and just decision.”’ 

At the hearing last week, which occupied the most of 
Tuesday and Wednesday, counsel appeared for the Visitors, 
for the Trustees and forthe appellant, Professor Smyth. 
The Hon. Charles T. Russell, a former Visitor, Prof. Theo- 
dore W. Dwight, Prof. Simeon E Baldwin, ex-Gov. Wm. 
Gaston and Mr. Coarles H. Burrows represented Professor 
Smyth. Representing the Board of Visitors were Judge 
E. Rockwood Hoar, Judge Asa French and A. H. Well- 
man, 8 .n of the Rev. Dr. Wellman. The Board of Trustees 
was represented by the Hon. R. R. Bishop and the Hon. T. 
H. Rassell of ite own number, and Prof. Jobn C. Gray and 
the Hon. George O. Shattuck. 

MR, RUSSELL’S ARGUMENT, 

Mr. Russell opened the hearing by reading the plea of 
the appellant, Professor Smyth, who seeks to have the 
judgment of the Board of Visitors decreeing his removal 
from the professorship set aside. His chief points were: 

1. The decree of the Visitors is null and void, because 
Dr. Eustis, without whose voice the decree of re- 
moval could not have been passed, had, after the charges 
were filed and before the trial took place, formed and re 
peatedly and emphatically expressed to divers persons the 
opinion that the accused professors were guilty. Mr. Rus- 
sell read from the finiiogs of ex-Governor Kobingon to 
prove the fact of such expressions, 

2. That the complsinauts, except Dr, Wellman, were 
not persons heving avy such interest jn the semipgry a9 
gave them @ Fight tq become parties to the trial, 
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8 The Visitors did not proceed legally. They should 
have brought the matter first to the attention of the 
‘*Foundation,”’ i.¢., the trustees. 

4. Tt was illegal to divide the joint complaint into five 
separate complaints. 

5. It was unjust to convict Professor Smyth and acquit 
the other four persons, when the charges and evidence 
were identical against all. 

Mr. Russell said: 

“We do not question Dr. Kustis’s conscientiousness; but we 
do claim that a previous expression of his opinion disqualified 
him for afterward sitting on the case. Wedo not claim that he 
might not form an opinion as to the doctrine of the Creed; but 
we do claim that he had no right to express an opinion that our 
client was guilty of violating the Creed and afterward sit in 
judgment upon the case.” 

Mr. Russell argued that the Visitors had exceeded their 
constitutional power, and that their proceedings were not 
part of a general visitation, and were had at the instance 
of: persons having no right to prosecute; also, that the 
trustees of the corporation were not notified or made par- 
ties, and that they had acquired prior jurisdiction of the 
subject matter. Under the original statutes of the semi- 
nary every professor was put under the immediate inspec- 
tion of the trustees. Heterodoxy was not the cause of the 
removal of Professor Smyth. He was not found guilty of 
heterodoxy, except by implication. He was found guilty 
simply of maintaining and inculcating beliefs iuconsistent 
with the Creed. The court, before confirming this decree, 
must find if Professor Smyth was guilty of heterodoxy, 
and in so doing must define heterodoxy under the founda- 
tion of Andover Seminary. The finding of the Visitors 
was either without evidence or against the evidence and 
weight of evidence. 

PROFESSOR DWIGHT’S ARGUMENT. 


Professor Dwight followed Mr. Russell, on the same 
side. He urged, among other things, that inasmuch as the 
Andover Creed is silent on the subject of Probation after 
Death, and the professors are required to promise ‘‘to open 
and interpret the Scriptures according to the best light 
God shall give them,” Professor Smyth could not be 
lawfully removed for his teachiogs on that subject. 

He held that the Board of Visitors had no right to ap- 
pear in the case, and had really no standing before the 
court. He argued that the trustees had the only original 
jurisdiction in the case, they having first instituted pro- 
ceedings to inquire into the charges against Professor 
Smyth. He claimed that the mode of proceeding by the 
Visitors was a violation of the 14th amendment to the U. 
S. Constitution, in that the appellant bas a freehold in the 
property attached to the Brown professorship, of which he 
cannot be dispossessed in such a manner as this. The course 
taken by the Visitors was also opposed to the Massachu- 
setts Bill of Rights,in that the accused was entitled to have 
the charge clearly stated to him. He held that the court 
had full power to review the action of the Visitors in so 
far as it affected unfavorably the appellant; and that since 
the trust was a charitable one, the Visitors in rendering a 
decision in the matter had no jurisdiction over the appel- 
lant, and therefore all their proceedings in the matter were 
ultra vires and void, and their decree should be reversed 
on thatground. The decision of the Visitors on the merits 
of the case als» violated the statutes of the founders, in 
that the only ground on which the Visitors could have 
acted was the charge of heterodoxy, ani that no sucb fact 
was found, but only evidence from which heterodoxy might 
have been inferred. Assuming that the appellant did ab- 
solutely hold the doctrine of Probation after Death and 
the other doctrines objected to, and that these views are 
opposed to the spirit of the Creed, yet, since his opinion was 
honest and sincere and his judgment not forbidden by the 
Creed, he could not in sucha case be deprived of his office. 
Had the appeliant held the opinion asserted by the Visit- 
ors in their decree it was an unwarranted exercise of ju- 
dicial power to remove him in the first instance. The 
Visitors should have admonished him, and, if he failed to 
heed the admonition, the time for removal might have 
then come. 

MR. GRAY’S ARGUMENT FOR THE TRUSTEES. 

For the trustees appeared Mr. John C. Gray, who spoke 
at some length, holding that, by the original charter, the 
trustees are made the true and sole Visitors. Apart from 
the act of 1824, the trustees could not abdicate their duty 
to be the sole Visitors, nor delegate its performance; and 
any assent by them to the establishment of a separate 
Board of Visitors was a breach of trust. If the statute of 
1824 purports to ratify that breach of trust, it is unconsti- 
tutional. The statute does not purport to ratify the breach 
of trust. Apart from the statute the trustees could not 
abdicate their duty to be the sole Visitors or delegate its 
performance, and any assent by them to the establishment 
of a separate Board of Visitors was a breach of trust. 
There is no room for the contention that the trustees were 
not, by the terms of the charter, to have control as visitors 
of the theological department of the institution. Our 
higher schools and colleges, founded before the close of the 
eighteenth century, had in view the education of ministers, 
If the statute of 1824 purports to authorize the introduction 
of the new visitorial scheme, it is unconstitutional. To be 
the true and sole visitors is both the right and the duty of 
the trustees, 

“The proceedings taken by the Visitors in this case, being 
without notice to the governing or administrative body, and with 
a denial to that body upon application of the right to appear and 
be heard, are void. The powers of Visitors are two-fold, first to 
proceed at a visitation proper, sometimes called a general visi- 
tation, and, secondly, to determine questions presented either by 
the governing body or upon appeal from determination of the 
governing boay. It is confidently believed that no instance can 
be fouad of any visitation or proceedings in the nature of a visit- 
ation when the governing or aiministrasive body has not been 
a party with opportupity to appear. The proceedings ggainst 
Professor Smyth are void because the tria] was not bad at an an- 
pual visitatign, and the Visitors were pot called ypon to act by 
proper parties, 
$e general proposition that Visitove oan remove a professor 
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settled. In Dr. Murdock’s case Dr. Murdock was the incumbent 
of the professorship which Dr. Smyth now holds. A committee 
of the trustees made a report recommending his removal for cer- 
tain reasons. The trustees accepted the report and voted to re- 
move him. He appealed to the Visitors, and put in an answer in 
which he answered the charges in the report. The trustees filed 
a replication, praying that their decision might be affirmed. The 
Visitors affirmed the decision of the trustees. Dr. Murdock ap- 
pealed, and in this court Dr. Murdock and the trustees were the 
parties. The court sustained the judgment of the Visitors. 

The Hon. George A. Shattuck, of counsel for the trus- 
tees, continred the argument in their behalf. He said the 
trustees desired to show the court that the Visitors 
were usurpers, and then toask the court not only to de- 
clare the decision in Professor Smyth’s case null and void, 
but also to enjoin the Visitors from doing anything not 
officially delegated to them by the statutes of the founders, 
He referred to the original provision of the founders for a 
board of Visitors, made up of two laymen and one clergy- 
man, and spoke of the departure from that idea for the 
sake of large donations and the making of a board of two 
clergymen and one layman. He said further that this 
change was a breach of trust, and that it was a wrong 
which ought to be righted. Dr. Smyth’s case was merely 
an incident, for the real question was whether or not this 
institution, grand in its possibilities, should go on in its 
prosperous career upon the the lines originally drawn by 
its founders. 

MR. WELLMAN FOR THE VISITORS. 


The last hour of the first day was occupied by Mr. Ar- 
thur H. Wellman in an argument on behalf of the Board 
of Visitors. He said the first point to be considered is upon 
what record the case is to be discussed. It is contended 
that the record sent up by the Visitors for the purpose of 
the appeal as modified by their answers, is the correct 
record in the case, and that the writ of certiorari should 
not issue. The reasons given were: 

Fvrst. Petitioners for a writ of certiorari cannot, by extrinsic 
eviderice, control the record of the inferior tribunal. 

Second. In proceedings upon a petition for a writ of certiorari, 
the record sent up on the issuing of the writ must be deemed to 
be true. 

Third. It cannot be conceived that if the writ were to issue 
the Visitors would change the record which was signed by 
the President and Secretary of the Board, and which, under 
oath before the com missioner appointed by the court, thé third 
member of the Board fully supported; and if the same record 
were to be returned tothe court it must then be deemed to be 
true. 

Fourth. If it be suggested that the respondents are not a ju- 
dicial body, then the petition for certiorari must be dismissed, 
as the writ can only issue to a judicial body, or officers acting 
judicially. 

Fifth. If the Visitors be not a judicial body and their record 
has no force as a record, then the facts which took place before 
them must be proved like other facts. The evidence as tothe 
admission of the appellant, one of the disputed facts in regard 
to the record, is before the court in connection with the report 
of Commissioner Robinson, and it is submitted that this evi- 
dence shows the fact to be as stated inthe record of the Visit- 
ors. . 

The second point is as to the right of the Trustees of Phil- 
lips Academy to appear as a party in this cause. The 
question arises upon a petition of the trustees to be made 
parties. This petition the Visitors have moved to dismiss, 
and to it they have demurred. The trustees have moved 
that said demurref and motion to dismiss be taken from 
the files. It can hardly be maintained that the Visitors 
should be deprived of arguing their demurrer because of 
admissions made in it. The Visitors are appointed to be 
in place of the founders. To hold, therefore, that they 
cannot defend their own decrees, made tocarry out the 
intention of the founders, is to say that they are not clothed 
with the powers necessary to accomplish that for which 
they were called into being. Such a decision would mean 
that an appeal from the decree of the Visitors would usu- 
ally, if not always, insure an ex-parte hearing before this 
court, 

The demurer tothe petition should besustained, and the 
petition dismissed for the following reasons: 

(a) The petitioner was guilty of laches in not applying to the 
court to be allowed to appear in the cause when it was before 
the Visitors. This petition, filed two years after the decision ot 
the Visitors, is too late. 

(b) The trustees are not a necessary party to these proceedings. 
There is no such requirement, expressed or implied, to be found 
either in the statute of the founders, or the acts incorporating 
the two Boards. Nothing in this particular case necessitates 
the interference of the trustees. 

(c) It is the duty of the Visitors to act independently in al! 
matters touching the well-being of the seminary, subject only to 
the limited supervisory jurisdiction of this court, and they can- 
not shift that responsibility upon others. And as between the 
two Boards it was the manifest intent of the founders that the 
controlling authority should rest with the Visitors. 

(d) The rights and franchises of the trustees are not involved 
in this case, nor can they be affected by this decision. They are 
still left sole Visitors of the Academy, and exclusive custodians 
of the funds of both institutions, under the restrictions con- 
tained in the statutes. 

(e) Their presence here by counsel, without objection on our 
part, affords them every opportunity for discussing the questions 
arising under this appeal from their standpoint. 


Certain preliminary objections, said Mr. Wellman, were 
raised by appellant to the proceedings before the Visitors. 
It is claimed that the Visitors did not have in law origi- 
nal jurisdiction of the subject matter of the amended com- 
plaint. The plain language of the statutes of the theologi- 
cal institution confersoriginal jurisdiction on the Visitors. 

It is claimed that even tho the Visitors had original jur- 
isdiction concurrently with the trustees, prior proceedings 
before the trustees had ousted the Visitors of that institu- 
tion. This objection is founded on a misapprehension of 
what the proceedings before the trustees were. 

The only prior proceedings before the trustees at all re 
-Jating to the matter were 4 pesolutiqn offered by one of the 
trustees to the effect that the trustees sbould request the 
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should investigate; and the trustees took no action upon 
the resolution until after specific charges had been filed be- 
fore the Visitors against the appellant and he had an- 
‘swered thereto; and nothing was then done but to signify 
their readiness to hear charges, if any should be brought 
pefore them. It dees not appear that any charges against 
the appellant were ever brought before the trustees by any 
one. 

In ecclesiastical courts it is well settled that during a 
visitation all inferior visitations are inhibited, and even 
matters begun in the courts of the inferior ordinary are to 
‘be carried on by the authority of the superior. 

It is claimed that complainants bad no such standing be- 
fore the Visitors as to entitle them to sign, present and 
substantiate the complaint. Thre complainants did not 
originally intend to make formal charges, but simply to 
make such statements as would lead the Visitors to inves- 
tigate and take such action as they thought best. On the 
suggestion of the Visitors, however, charges were filed by 
the complainants, and the Visitors recognized that the 
complainants in so doing acted by their permission and 
authority and at their request. [tis submitted that not 
only was it competent but it was the duty of the Visitors 
to hear complaints from any source touching the welfare 
of the Seminary. 

Mr. Wellman resumed his argument on Wednesday. The 
attendance was large. We make large use of the report 
given in The Springfield Republican: 


As to the meetings of the Board of Visitors, it was not mate- 
rial, he said, that they should be at Andover. Professor Smyth 
had waived any technicality because he appeared without ob- 
jections. Again, as to the time of visitation, it might be at any 
season of the year, in absence of all restraint, such as there was 
in this case. As to the point that the decree of the Visitors was 
not justified by the evideace, the appellant has admitted the 
responsibility for the articles in question, and that he made no 
difference in his teachings of the doctrine and his presentation 
of it in print. It is this admission which it is proposed to strike 
from the record. The admission was made part of the record 
by consent of all the Visitors, as is clearly shown. Against 
this and other evidence is the assertion of Professor Smyth that 
he remembers nothing of the sort. It is also the fact that the 
admission does not appear in the notes of the reporters; but it 
is evident that, under the circu mstances, the admission was so 
stated as to have escaped the reporters. But. aside from this, 
Professor Smyth has said what is equivalent, and Mr. Wellman 
read from the Professor’s testimony to show that his teaching» 
was substantially the same as his writings in The Andover Re- 
view, so faras relates to the disputed doctrine. But if these 
admissions were out of the way, there are yet the writings of 
the Professor in reviews and books, which the Visitors find are 
not in harmony with the Creed, and which he has taught in his 
class-room. But it is fair to include in the teachings of the 
Professor more than he utters in the class-room, if he is pub- 
lishing his views widespread. 

In answer to the contention that the very existence of the 
Board of Visitors is illegal, Mr. Wellman noted the objects of 
the institution, the development of the seminary out of the 
acalemy, and the acts of the founders of the former, holding 
that they had as much right to impose conditions upon their 
giftsas did the original founders. English precedents were 
cited to support the argument. The common law, he held, was 
clearly that a new founder had the right to appoint a new Vis- 
itor. 


Following Mr. Wellman, on the same side, came Judge 
Asa French. 





JUDGE FRENCH’S ARGUMENT. 


Beginning with the oath of office taken by the Visitors, which 
wasa loving obligation to defend their trust by whomsoever 
attacked, he said that the attempt had been made to bring the 
case to a decision of the chief point involved—whether the teach- 
ing of the Professor was in harmony with the Creed. This 
seemed to be a simple matter, which might be settled according 
to right and justice, without taking advantage of legal techni- 
calities. He s.:arted, he said, with the undeniable principle 
that the court could not revise the action of the Visiters on 
questions of fact, but could only judge whether or not they had 
acted according to the statutes regulating their office. It would 
violate the purpose of the founder to substitute any other tri- 
bunal. In this case the question of fact has been determined 
by the Board of final jurisdiction. The finding of the Visitors 
that Professor Smyth has taught doctrines repugnant to the 
Creed cannot be impeached, unless it is found that the Visitors 
voted contrary tothe law of the land. Abundant evidence was 
produced at the trial before the Visitors to support the finding. 
Professor Smyth had admitted his editorial and authorial re- 
sponsibility for the doctrines which the Visitors found repugnant 
‘to the Creed, and he had said that if they should be so found in 
his writings he should not contend that he had taught otherwise 
in his class-room. So, by his own confession, he has been prop 
erly convicted. 

Asto the point that the law of 1824 establishing the Visitors 
was unconstitutional, Judge French said thatit was somewhat 
startling. The seminary was incorporated by petition of the 
trustees, of the very body which now holds that the act was il- 
legal. The academy and seminary have prospered ever since. 
side by side. Judge French argued that it was good law that the 
courts should declare no act unconstitutional until it had beenso 
proved beyond a reasonable doubt. He went back to the early 
days of the seminary and showed that the validity of the law 
establishing the Visitors had been a ways recognized. The 
records, money, and accounts of the seminary have always been 
kept distinct from the records, money and accounts of the acad- 
emy. The trustees have always accepted the terms of the 
founders, including the observance of the visitatorial system. 
All the way through, by the acts and words of the founders and 
trustees, it isclear that it has always been understood that the 
seminary and academy should be distinct institutions and that 
the Board of Visitors should be superior to the trustees. The 
care of the funds of the seminary was given to the trustees of 
the academy, but it was never intended that the seminary 
should in any way be a part of the academy. The establish- 
ment of Visitors for the seminary did not interfere in the 
slightest degree with the visitatorial power of the trustees over 
the academy. The speaker then referred to the Dartmouth, 
Bowdoin, and St. Charles college cases which had been cited on 
the other side, and replied that they were not at all parallel 
with this case. Inall these cases the attack was made upon the 
original foundation to subvert and destroy it, The fact has 
always been different regarding a subsequent fourdation; for 
the statute in these later cases has made no prevision for ob- 
taining the consent of the original trustees. But in this Ando- 
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visitatorial system in the seminary. This was not the case with 
th e attempts upon Dartmouth and Bowdoin colleges. 

Again, it is evident that the donors of the original academy 
foundation had no idea of establishing the visitatorial system, 
The original charter was a contract between the trustees and 
the Legislature,and when later the.trustees asked the Legisla- 
ture to establish the Board of Visitors, and the Legislature 
granted the petition, there was nothing in the act in the nature 
of a breach of this former contract. 

Judge French then took up the argument that Dr. Eustis was 
too much biased to render an impartial judgment, arguing that 
Professor Smyth’s counsel had utterly failed to show that undue 
influence was exerted upon Dr. Eustis. It was conclusively 
proved, against Professor Smyth, that Dr, Eustis’s sermon to his 
congregation on the Andover case was not until after the decis- 
ion against Professor Smyth. It was further argued as ex- 
tremely improbable that Dr. Eustis expressed an opinion on the 
Andover case while it was pending, and evidence was quoted to 
show why this was so. Judge French presented the testimony 
of E. B. Gillett before Commissioner Robinson to show that Dr. 
Eustis did not express his opinion before the decision was 
reached. This included a. positive statement that Dr. Eustis 
said he had never given an opinion on the question in issue. 
President Seelye was aiso quoted on the same side, for if Dr. 
Eustis had been expressing his opinion promiscuously on 
the street he would have been likely to say some- 
thing to President Seelye. But he did not. “Dr. Eus- 
tis was singularly impartial and evidently actuated 
by a sincere desire todo his whole duty without favor,” was 
President Seelye’s testimony. Mr. Marshall (the other Visitor) 
was quoted to the same effect, that Dr. Eustis said he should 
keep his mind free from bias and not read “ Progressive Or- 
thodoxy ” tillthe trial was completed. It was the testimony of 
the New Haven bookseller that he did buy the book of him after 
the trial was ended. Other testimony was introduced to show 
that Dr. Eustis gave Professor Smyth an impartial hearing. 
Hence Commissioner Robinson had reported in Dr. Eustis’s fa- 
vor. Judge French made a further point that there was nothing 
te show that the Visitors were not unanimousin finding that 
Professor Smyth’s views were inconsistent with the Creed. He 
also held that a Visitor in the seminary was bound to have a view 
upon the doctrines of Professor Smyth. The visitor was to watch 
over theseminary and the doctrines taught there, and his oath 
required him to have an opinion uponthem. The fact that a Vis- 
itor has once even passed upon a case, could not prevent h = 
from passing upon a similar case, if one should arise. The Visi , 
ors are not against free thought and free speech, nor do they say 
that the theology of Professor Smyth is not better than that of 
the seminary, but only that he cannot use the money left by the 
founders toadvance views hostile to the Creed they established. 
they are trustees of the fund and must discharge their trust. 


JUDGE HOAR’S CONCLUDING ARGUMENT FOR THE VISITORS. 


Judge E. R. Hoar continued and concluded the argu- 
ment for the Visitors: 


The question was the administration of a charitable trust. 
No question of theology was to be determined by the Court. He 
should be very much embarrassed if he thought there were. It 
had been argued by the other side that their honors would have 
to divide the issue of theology. If that were so, he pitied the 
court. But the fact was that some sincere persons who held the 
faith of the fathers desired to combat the doctrines of the “ Ar- 
menians, Secinians, Sabellians, Unitarians and Universalists” 
who were mentioned in the Creed, for it seemed that such crea- 
tures were to be found in those days. lt was not his purpose to 
defend the Creed, for it was possible that different views had 
prevailed in modern times. But it was what was believed with 
tenacity of purpose by its founders, and they were willing to 
give their life and property for its defense. The men who en- 
tertained those sentiments were the men who built Massachu- 
setts, whether they be false or true. It is the theology which 
has produced the most important results, and it illustrates the 
fact that the most lurid views may be held consistently with 
the most marvelous sweetness of life. When the morning stars 
sang together, the Andover Creed, in these people's estimation, 
was the song. It is said that the professor sba]] interpret ac- 
cording to the best light God shall give him. But the Decalog 
is not inthe Creed. Many things are not in the Creed which he 
is to interpret according to his best light. But that he shall 
teach what is in opposition to the Creed, Judge Hoar did not be- 
lieve the court would hold. There might be a gift toa medi- 
cal professorship which should recognize one school and ex- 
clude the other. It might be that a blind philanthropist should 
establish an institution for care of the blind, with the provision 
that no one but blind people should have a share in the teach- 
ing and management. But suppose that one of the pro- 
fessors should try something like the clay and spittle, 
or some Arabian doctor’s nostrum, and finally see 
men like trees walking. Suppose heshould goto one of the Vis- 
itors and say he wanted to try it on rhe pupils whom he pitied 
somuch. But the Visitor would say thatit was a blessed thing 
that he could begin to see, but according to the terms of the 
trust he could not stay in the institution and make experiments 
on the pupils. So with the Andover Seminary. There is not 
another institution on the face of the earth that bas so many 
safeguards that the Creed shall be taught. When the profes- 
sorsare appointed they must sign the Creed, and renew their 
adherence toit once in every five years. The Visitors must sign 
it when they enter upon their office, and must renew their alle- 
giance once every five years. They were to be men of distin- 
guished talents, character and piety. So they have been, even 
to his Brother Russell, who now appears to argue that his hold- 
ing was a usurpation and toillustrate the saying of shooting the 
eagle with an arrow tipped from her own wing. He supposed 
none of their honors had ever signed the Andover Creed. He 
doubted whether the founders would have trusted them. The 
question, however, is simply upon the legality of the act of the 
Visiters. His side had no reflections to make upon the teachings 
of Professor Smyto and of his associates. But if those teach- 
ings were not in accord with the Creed, the Visitors had power 
to remove him from office. He might have gone where these 
things were in constant demand and where there was no inter- 
ference with freedom of action. The Seminary is a fort estab- 

lisbed at Andover to hold and maintain the Creed. If Benedict 
Arnold had gone back alone tothe English allegiance honestly, 
under the humiliation of Congress, he would not have been re- 
garded as he is to-day. But he attempted to take West Point 
withhim. Now Dr. Smyth doesnot intend that, but the Visitors 
have declared that that is it. 

Judge Hoar then met the point that the Board of Visitors has 
no legal existence. He said that the first feature of the English 
precedent cited by Mr. Gray yesterday was the statement that 
the position had never been adopted in the common law of 
the United States. The case has been up before the full Massa- 
chusetts court under Chief. Justice Snaw and bis associates, and 
they have established the authority of the Visitors. The argu- 
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she is dragged out of a hole by her tail—striking her claws into 
everything which would seem to give a hold. Judge Hoar 
argued that the Legislature had a perfect right to establish the 
Board of Visitors by virtue of an act on petition of the trustees. 
The latter are the creature of the State, and the new act was a 
new contract. The speaker then argued further that the Visit- 
ors had original visitatorial powers, not simply appellate, as 
claimed by Professor Smyth's counsel. The professor is an able 
man, who controls his associates, and so sways the trustees that 
they are run by him, and as far as he had got in his** Progress- 
ive Orthodoxy ” they had tried to keep up with the procession. 
To whom could appeal be made? It was intended to give the 
Visitors original jurisdiction, and they had exercised it. Peo- 
fessor Smyth took the office knowing that he could hold it only 
as long as he could honestly sign the Creed and as the Visitors 
should approve him. 

Then the speaker proceeded to argue that the decision of the 
Visitors was conclusive, and that Professor Smyth inculcated 
his views “as such professor.” He held that the failure to use 
the word “ heterodoxy ” in the verdict was not sufficient to de- 
stroy the verdict as opposing counsel argued: for if he had been 
removed “for repeated, habitual and voluntary intoxication,” 
whereas the conditions required the use of the word “ misbe- 
havior,” the objection would have been regarded as too techni- 
cal. Again, of the teaching, ‘as a professor,” The Andover Re- 
view was notoriously the organ of the Andover professors, and 
to the world what he there published was as a professor. 

Judge Hoar next altuded to the strife in the American Board 
growing out of the Andover matter as proof conclusive that 
Professor Smyth’s doctrines were known to all the world. As 
to the trustees, from the beginning of Dr. Wellman’s complaint 
that they have done all they could to obstruct and delay, until 
now they come here and try to deny the existence of the Board 
of Visitors. The trustees have acted on the theological ques- 
tion, and have voted that they are in accord with Professor 
Smyth. Judge Hoar then referred to the attack on the memory 
of Dr. Eustis as the one unfortunate feature of the case. He 
could not imagine what motives prompted it. He thought it 
needless to call the court’s attention to “what this stuff 
amounts to,” and went with some detail into the matters 
brought before Commissioner Robinson, making the poin: that 
Dr. Eustis was not disqualified from acting on Professor 
Smyth’s case. There was a great deal of nonsense in applying 
the English law about charities and freeholdings to this case. 
The Visitors were not merely judges, but watchers for the 
Creed. Wasn’t Dr. Eustis to say anything about this matter of 
so great importance? He could not help having an opinion on 
Professor Smyth’s views as soon as they were presented to him. 
He was to be steeped and saturated with the Creed. He hoped 
the court would not act so as to leave a stigma on Dr. Eustis’s 
memory. 


PROFESSOR BALDWIN CLOSES FOR THE APPELLANT. 


The closing argument for Professor Smyth was made by 
Prof. Simeon E. Baldwin, of the Yale law schoo’: 


He mentioned the singular administration of the seminary 
with an appeal from the Visitors to the Supreme Court. The 
other side assumed that the appellant and his counsel were at- 
tacking ihe Andover Creed. It is not so. The Creed was broad 
for its day, and is broad now. Asa New England Congrega- 
tionalist he was glad to stand by and support it. It isa nine- 
teenth century creed. It was framed in the exciting theological 
years of the early part of the century. It was an honest and 
successful attempt to harmonize the eld Calvinism and Hopkin- 
sianism. Some of the Andover professors must subscribe to the 
Westminster Catechism, but Professor Smyth need not. If 
there are difficulties in the Creed, latitude of interpretation must 
be allowed. The Andover Creed is ore of comprehension in 
which the founders tried to attain unity in essentials and tol- 
eration in non-essentials. It is as mucha part of the statutes 
of the foundation as the regulation about the time of the Visit- 
or’s meeting. Professor Baldwin said that there are three de- 
cisions by the Supreme Court to sustain his position. One was 
only seven years afier the establishment of the associate founda- 
tion, and the court was unanimous that the Creed was only a 
general statement of the doctrines of Christianity and a bequest 
to the institution must be paid. The court decided that the 
Creed must be construed liberally, and the court must hold the 
Visitors to the statutes on which they are founded. Hence the 
, Statutes, and the Creed, also, as part of them, must be interpreted 
by this the court of last resort. 

Then the point was argued that the Visitors erred in bolding 
that Professor Smyth had violated the Creed. He had said be- 
fore the Visitors that he still accepted the Creed. He had not 
said that the Bible is not the only perfect rule of faith and prac- 
tice. He did hold that the Word of God as contained !n the Bi- 
ble is the only perfect rule. But the Bible may contain other 
things than the word of God, or that word through human lips, 
For ageneration it has been the doctrine of Andover that the 
Bible is to be interpreted by reason, and that all its parts are not 
equally binding. Now, if any one of the three grounds of the 
findings of the Visitors which led to Proressor Smyth's removal 
is errcneous, then their decree must be set aside, for it may have 
been that ground which led to the decree. Now their finding on 
the first ground, as tothe Bible being the only perfect rule of 
faith and practice, was clearly erroneous. Hence the decree of 
the Visitors should be set aside by the court. 

Professor Baldwin then read from the testimony of Professors 
Harris and Hincks that they, by theadvice of the Visitors, took 
their oath to the Creed with a liberal interpretation. So the 


court cannot avoid construing the Creed asa part of the statutes 

in deciding whether the Visitors acted just! 4 No two men can 

accept a creed in the samesense. Educated and ignorant men 

will accept it differently. The next point was that Pro- 

fessor Smyth had never, as a professor, inculcated his views 

in the class-room, and that the Visitors had condemed him 

in lack of evidence. In the trial of the case before the 

Visitors no evidence was offered to show that Protessor 

Smyth taaght his views in the class-room. He did not 

do so, but published them as an indiviaual in The Andover 
Review. Protessor Baldwin then argued that Protessor Smyth 

held his position by a contract with the trustees, and that the 
contract cculd not be abrogated by an outsiae body coming in 
without notice to one ot the partis interested. The trustees 
should have the right of appeal, but how can they appeal unless 
thev are made aparty in interest? ‘Ibe Visitors gave no notice 
to the trustees, who are the eorporation, and who hold the 
funds. ‘this is a vital,a tundamental point in the case. ‘Lhe 
tru siees were put in a position where they coula not appeal if” 
the y were not satisfied with the decision. They came betore the 
Visitors and asked leave to appear, but were relused, Again, 
the decree specifies no ground of removal, which shoula be 
given. Dr. Kustis’s ditquaifvation was the next punt dwelt 
upon by Prosssor Baldwin. Of the two parties, Professor 
Sm yth had suffered most by Dr.Kustis’s death. Lhe speaker held 
tnat Dr. Eustis bad prejudgea the case, bad said that the An- 
dover professors Were upht and ought to be removed, that they 
were insincere and Jesuitica). but, as amember of a court, he 
ought to have acted judicially. As the evidence shows, he 
made these remarks befcre the trial. A iturther aetense of 
Protessor tmyth was thatthe chaiges against him were indefi- 
nite and mislead.ng. Again, the propelty in Andover was left 
in chaige of the trustees; its creed and statutes were left in 
charge of the court as a Jast resort. 





ment seemed like a desperate shift. The appellant’s case had 





ver case the trustees did consent to the establishment of the 


ail along been conducted on the principle followed by a cat when 





At the conclusion of Professor Baldwin’s argument tke 
court took the case under advisement: 
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Missions. 


CONFERENCE OF THE DAKOTAS 
ATSISSETON. 


BY THE REV. R. J. CRESWELL. 








Tr was an autumnal day of rare beauty 
at Good Will Mission, Sisseton Agency, 
South Dakota. With the early dawn there 
rose from the white tepees of the Christian 
Indians, on the broad plateau around the 
Mission, the voice of prayer and praise to 
the great Creator of us all, of whatever tribe 
or tongue. Hundreds of converted Dakotas, 
with their households, had gathered from 
far and near for their nineteenth grand An- 
nual Conference. The camp, with its 131 
tents and its 300 ponies, presented a lively 
scene by day and night. This great meet- 
ing comprehended the anniversaries of the 
Dakotas’ United Mission; of the Mission 
of the Presbyterian and Congregational 
Women; of their Presbytery, consisting of 
fifteen churches; of the Congregational 
Association, representing six churches; of 
their native Missionary Society; and of 
their Y. M. C. A. 

The provision for the entertainment of 
delegates and visitors was most ample. 
Seven beeves, one barrel of pork, two tons 
of flour, forty pounds of coffee and tea, 150 
pounds of sugar, with splendid vegetables 
to match, were cousumed during the Con- 
ference. This is provided by a per capita 
assessment of fifteen cents on the com- 
municants of the twenty-one churches repre- 
sented, supplemented by the free will offer- 
ings of the local churches and missions, 
whose guests the Conference are. Rations 
are issued as toan army in camp. The en- 
rollment of the Conference numbered 276; 
for rations, 600, with 100 visitors additional, 
cared for in the homes and school-rooms of 
the Mission. 

Among the men of note present were the 
three Renvilles, son and nephews of Joseph 
Repville, the pewerful Bois Brule trader, 
the warm friend of the early missionaries. 
They are all active Presbyterian ministers, 
and men of rare power and great eloguence, 
especially the Rev. John Baptiste Renville, 
the youngest son of Joseph Renville. He is 
pastor of Iyakaptape (Ascension) Church 
of one hundred members. He is the oldest 
pastor in North and South Dakota. The 
Rev. Artemas Ehbnannani (Walking 
Through) was a great hunter in his youth. 
He has danced the scalp-dance on the present 
site of Minneapolis. He fought against the 
whites in the bloody days of 62. He was 
arrested and condemned for his part inthat 
terrible tragedy. He was converted and 
pardoned, and is now the efficient pastor of 
a large Congregational church of bis own 
countrymen. Heisoneof the most active 
participants in these great annual gather- 
ings. The Rev. John Eastman, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Flan- 
dreau and head of the Flandreau Band, is 
a man of great promise in the prime of life. 
He was recently drawn on the United States 
Grand Jury, and is the first full-blood In- 
dian that ever occupied such a position. 
He was also very active in securing the pas- 
sage of the bill for the opening of the great 
Sioux Reservation. The Rev. Charles R. 
Crawford is a man of mark among his peo- 
ple. Edwin Phelps, Peter La Pointe, Eli 
Spotted-Bear, James Good-Dog, James 
Garvey and many other active native work- 
ers were present. Iwo prominent native 
workers were missing. Elizabeth Winyan, 
a wise leader of the women in every good 
work, and the Rev. David Grey Cloud, 
pastor of the Mayasun Church, were both 
present last year at Flandreau as for many 
previous yearz. They both died during the 
year, and were greatly missed by the mis- 
sionaries as well as by the Indians. Mrs 
Winyan’s many friends have provided a 
beautiful memorial stone for her grave. 

Many white missionaries and friends 
were present. Some of these were men and 
women of might. The most prominent of 
these were the children of the pioneer mis- 
sionaries, the Rev. T. S. Williamson, M.D., 
and the Rev. Stephen R. Riggs. Both 
these have long since passed to their re- 
ward on high. The chief of these mission- 
ary children is the “ man called John” by 
all the Dakotas. The Rev. John P. William- 
son was born at Lac qui-parle, Minu., in 
1835, and grew up with the Dakotas. He 
speaks both languages fluently, and has 
more influence over the Dakotas than any 
other single individual. The Riggs 
brothers have, also, great power over this 
peculiar people. Alfred, the elder, was called 
by the Indians ‘“‘ Good Bird,’’ when he came 
to the lowly mission cabin at Lac-qui-parle 
in 1887. He and his brother Thomas are 
mena of might at Santee and Oahe. Mrs, 
Mariha R. Morris, for years in successful 








service at Good Will, is a worthy daughter 
of her honored sire, Dr. Riggs. The Rev. 
M. N. Adams is the veteran of this grand 
missionary corps. He was one of the early 
missionaries, and is still bringing forth rich 
fruitage in his old age at Sisseton. The 
new missionaries of the A. M. A., the Rev. 
G. W. Reed, of Standing Rock, and the 
Rev. J. F. Cross, of Rosebud Agency, the 
Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Lindsey, of Poplar Creek, 
Mon., and other faithful workers, were also 
present. Prominent among the visitors was 
the Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., of Chicago. 
Elect women not afew graced the council 
with their presence. So much for the per- 
sonnel of this peculiar gathering. 

The Indian Y. M. C. A. occupied the even- 
ing of September 17th, the first day of the 
gathering. It was opened with a fine ,ad- 
dress by President John Eastman, on The 
Possibilities of the Indian Young Men. 
Twenty societies were represented by more 
than 200 delegates. Great goodis being ac- 
complished for the young men by this or- 
ganization. 

The Indian Presbyterian church—a most 
beautiul and capacious building—was too 
small for the great assemblies of the Con- 
ference proper. It was densely packed, with 
many around the doors and windows, all 
intently listening tothe discussions. Tbe 
council was opened at 10:30 A.m , September 
18th, by a grand address by the Rev. M. N. 
Adams, its English Secretary. The themes 
for discussion were as follows: 

1. What are the things in which our Da- 
kota Churches need to grow? 

2. How toovercome poverty. 

8. The advantages of manual! training in 
our schools, 

4. What are the obstacles to the greater 
progress cf the Dakotas? 

5. Which is the successful Church—the 
one having a large membership kept at 
home, or the one whose members are carry- 
ing the Gospel into dark places? 

6. How the franchise may benefit the In- 
dian. 

7. The exceeding sinfulness of the man 
who steals a woman and takes her to him- 
self. 

8. What are the great points of the Gospel 
Message, which are essential to salvation? 

It appeared as tho almost every Indian 
was ready with aspeech on some of these 
topics. The time was too short on every one, 
they said—the Dakotas need to grow in 
heart religion, in toning down their pas- 
sions, in the study of God’s Word, and in 
the training of their children into Christ 
and into the Church. 

To overcome poverty, they said, we must 
be industrious, we must keep what we have 
and be economical, we must keep out of 
debt, must not sleep too much nor visit too 
much. The advantages of manual training 
in our schools will be a development of the 
body and of the mind, the preparation for 
gaining a living, for making ourselves use- 
ful, and for securing the respect of our 
white friends. 

Obstacles to the progress of the Dakotas 
named were the grass dance, liquor-drink- 
ing, the sweat-bath, which is a worship of 
their idols of stone, running off after even- 
ing worsbip to the dancesof the white 
people, and following white people in Sab- 
bath desecration, the keeping of ghosts, 
that is, the worship of something connected 
with a dead body. These discussions were 
distributed throughout Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, and were exceedingly inter- 
esting and very profitable. The meeting of 
the women was held on Saturday afternoon. 
The spacious church was thronged. One of 
the most thrilling spectacles in our land is 
to see a vast audience of these Indian sisters 
singing missionary hymns, bowing in prayer 
for the coming of Jesus’. Kingdom, and 
casting their generous offerings into his 
treasury. Their offerings last year for 
missions, from twenty societies, were over 
$500. This was supplemented by the 
churches to about $1,200. 

Sabbath dawned must gloriously. It was 
the crowning day of this rare, rich week. 
First came the Sabbath-school exercises, 
conducted inthe native tongue. Then fol- 
lowed the communion service. The ser- 
mon was delivered by the Rev. A.L. Riggs, 
D.D. The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
was celebrated in the open air—the large 
church being too small for the great con- 
gregation. One thousand persons were pres- 
ent. Theelements were distributed by the 
Rey. Mr. Lindsey (en route with his wife 
to Poplar Creek, Montana), and the Rev. 
Daniel Renville. Mrs. Lindsey was quite 
recently Miss Hunter, of Dr. J. P. William- 
son’s school. Two services were held in the 
afternoon at the same time, but in different 

places,one in English, by Dr. J. E. Roy, of 
Chicago, and the other in Dakota, by the 
Rev. Artemas Ehnannani (Walking 
Through). The anniversary of the Native 








Missionary Society was held in the after- 
noon, with addresses from their own re- 
turned missionaries. The Y. M. C. A. have 
raised funds and are on the eve of .establish- 
ing their own mission in the deep wilds of 
the great reservation. 

Good Will Mission is one of the finest mis. 
sions in operation among the Dakotas. It 
was founded some twenty years since by 
the Rev. S. R. Riggs of sainted memory. It 
has grown from very small beginnings to 
its present capacity of 150 pupils. The 
Mission property consists of 160 acres of 
land, a fine church, dormitories for both 
sexes, school buildings.an industrial school, 
and homes for the missionaries. It is under 
the auspices of the Home Mission Board of 
the Presbyterian Church,and is well worthy 
ofthe warm, sympathy and generous sup- 
port of that denomination. 

BUFFALO, N. D. 








Biblical Research. 
PICTURES OF BABYLONIAN LIFE. 


BY THEO, G. PINCHES, 
Or THE BriTIsH Museum, Lonpon. 








THE STEDFASTNESS OF BABYLONIAN FRIEND- 
SHIP. 

THE following translation of a Babylonian 
letter of about 550 B C., speaks for itself. It 
is only needful to say that the words 
“brother” and “‘ brothers’? ought to be re- 
placed by “ friend” and “‘friends’’; for this 
seems to be the rendering in many texts of 
this kind. The writer has managed, in the 
twenty-three short lines of the original, to 
state his meaning very unequivocally and 
clearly, and was evidently a man of con- 
siderable force of character: 


* Letter from Nabfi-zer-ibni to Ugara, Balatu, 
Nabfi-bélsumati, and Samas-udammik, his 
brothers. Now I pray Nevo and Nana to save 
the life of my brothers. Bél-épus, who is along 
with you is my brother. Whoever speaks his 
evil words (against him) as my brotrers with 
(to do), let him be silent. As for him—from the 
beginning to the end brothers of each other are 
we. As warning to my brothers I send this. 
May my brothers do what is right. Let me see 
an answer (to this) letter from my brothers.” 

The word for ‘‘ let him be silent”’ is lusak- 
kitu, from sakatu, the Hebrew sakath, the 
Arabic sakata. The words translated ‘‘who 
is along with you,” and “warning,” are 
slightful doubtful as to their meaning. 
The translation of the remainder is fairly 
certain. 


A BABYLONIAN FATHER’S PATHETIC APPEAL. 


The following was copied by me three 
years ago, and the original was at that time 
in private hands. As [ have unfortunately 
forgotten the name of the owner I beg leave 
to apologize to him for having published the 
translation without bis permission, pleading 
as my excuse the extremely interesting na- 
ture of the text: 

(Letter) from Iddina-fakha (?) [to] Rémut his 
son. May[Bel] and Nebo bespeak peace and 
life for my son. He,my son, knows that there 
is no cornin the house; let my son cause 2 gur 
(or) 3 gur of corn to be brought by the hands of 
some one whom thou knowest. Wilt thou not 
send by the handsof the boatman whom thou 
indicatedst?* As for him [he is coming?] unto 
me—send a gift, cause it to go forth to (thy) 
father. I pray to Bel and Nebo to-day for the 
saving of the lifeofmyson. Rémat asks after 
the peace of Rémut, her son.” 

It is a case of a failing father and a pros- 
perous son, and the whole is peculiarly 
touching, especially at the end, where the 
father invokes Bel and Nebo, and then 
mentions Rémut’s mother, who asks after 
her son’s health. Such a humble, respect- 
ful, not to say moving, appeai must surely 
have been irresistible, and doubtless at- 
tained the object sought. 

A few words are slightly doubtful, but 
the meaning of the whole is certain. 








Ministerial Regisier. 


BAPTIST. 

BARSS, WALTER, Mechanicsville, accepts call 
to Geneva, N. Y. 

CAULKINS, 'T. V., Chippewa, Falls, Wis, re- 
signs. 

CURRIN, J, P. Lebanon, accepts call to New 
Vienna, Ohio. 

DEAN, J. E., North Buffalo, Penn., resigns. 

DIXON, A. C.. Baltimore, Md., called to Hanson 
Place ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

FOSHAY, M. W., Camden, O., resigns. 

HAYNES, Emory J., Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass, resigns. 

HUNGATE, Jesse A., Dundee, accepts call to 
Hornellsville, N. ¥. 

soRnaOE. WAYLAND, inst. Oct. 19th, Newton, 





. 


KNAPP, H. W,, D.D.. withdraws his resigna- 
tion, ‘Central ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* Lit.: “Is it not? By the hands of the boatman whom 








on ~ J.B., Pekin, [ll., accepts call to Jefferson, 


MacLAURIN, Donat _ D., polis, 
Bien. , called to Church of the tees 


PRATT, W. W., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 
RAMBANT, Tomas, Hamilton, N. Y.. died 
Oct. Mth, aged 71. 

REYNOLDS, A. W.. Corry, Penn., resigns. 
STETSON, Henry, Stratham, N. H., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
BICKFORD, A. A.. Baptist _ch., Chelmsford, 
accepts call to Westiord, Mass. 
BOSWORTH, Urtag C., Trenton, accepts call 
to Bertrand, Neb. 


BRECKENRIDGE, Danret M., Bellevue, Ia., 
accepts cail to West Salem, Wis. 
paQys. Tuomas J., Mukwonago, called to 
Waupun, Wis. 
BROWNVILLE, Jonn W., Colebrook, N. H., 
resigns. 


BURNS, James, Sioux Rapids, Ia., resigns. 

BUSS, WiL.1aM H., Deadwood, S. D., resigns. 

CASH, Etisau, Eagle Rock, Cal., resigns. 

CONRAD, ARcrTuRvSs Z., inst. Oct. 19th, Worces- 

ter, Mass. 

CORsY.. EpHraim M., Potosi, accepts cail to 
ZO, 

CRAWFORD, ALBERT R., Bethel, Vt., resigns, 

me WELLINGTON, Saranac, Mich., re- 


EASTMAN, WaRREN F., Lead City, 8. D., re- 
sigus. 

EVANS, CaaARr_es, Chandlerville, Il., resigns. 

GREEN, Joun M., Somonauk, I1l,, resigns. 

HARDING, Henry F., Kast Machias, Me., re- 

signs. 

BUR Nsee, Wm. A., Helena, Mich., re- 
signs. 

KELSEY, W1iLu1aMS8., Worcester, accepts call 
to Berkeley Temple, Boston, Mass. 

KILBURN, Wru1am, Astiland, called to 
Tomah, Wis. 

LEE, GeorGeE H.., inst. Oct. 19th, Seattle, Wash. 

LLOYD, Rays R., California Ave., Chicago, 
Ill, resigns. 

MACOMBER, Hrram J., Custer, 8S. D, re- 
signs. 

MANN, WILL1AM G., Second 2. Biddeford, 
Me., accepts call to Pueblo, C 

MARKHAM, Henry F., Cora, al . resigns. 

MORE, Epw1n, Chicago Theo. Sem., accepts to 
Shabbona, I1l. 

NOYFS, Faepenicx B., Andover Theo. Ser., 
accepts call to Cannon City, Minn. 

PERRY, Lewis E., South Dartmouth, accepts 
eall to Sudbury, Mass. 

PHELPS, AvsTIN, patover. Mass., died at Bar 
Harbor, Oct. 13th, aged 

PRESTON, Riuey L. D., RS called to 
Springfield, Minn. 

RICHANDSON, Joun B., Hiawatha, Kan.., re- 
signs. 


RIGGS, HERMAN C.. Binghamton, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

SNOWDEN, Davip H., Little Rock. Ark., re- 
signs. 

TUNNELL, Rospert M., Manhattan, Kap., 
called to Auburn, Cal. 

WALBRIDGE, Everett L., Machiasport. Me., 
called to become State missionary of Ver- 
mont. 

WHITE, Austin B., Wayne, II1., resigns. 

WILDEY, Joan E., Providence, R. I. 
call Hockanum, Conn. sean 

WILSON, GitBert L., Center Point, 
call to Genoa Bluffs, la. —— 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BUTT, D. M., becomes pastor Britton, S. D. 

BUCKANAN, T. M., Oskaloosa, Kan., called to 
Taa Grove, Ta. 

Sarr M., Flint, Mich., called to 

DUNCAN, ©. C. B., Yates City, Minn., resigns. 

lag ae JOHN G., inst. October 19th, Santa 


FISKE, CHArues E., Brooklyn, Md., s 
call to Dickinson Co. lane Stents 

FROST, G. C., Three Rivers, Mich., resigns. 

GREGG, Davip, D. D., Boston, Mass.. called to 
Lafayette Ave. ch., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

HEALY, G. W. Dectur, Mich., resigns. 

HOFFMAN, W. H., Muir, Mich., resigns. 

HOPKINS, Joun T., Denver, Col., resigns. 

JOHNSTON, Howarp. D.D., Cincinnati, 0. 
accepts call to Des Moines, Ta. 

MCKEE, 8. H., peeumsent O., accepts call t 
Fort Dodge, I a. als _ 

MARSHALL, J. +> Warsaw, IIl., 
to Mediapolis, la. 

PHILLIPS, C. T., pettovitte, accepts call to 
Shawnestown, III b> 

PUYER, D. CHARLES, Brandt, Penn., accepts 
calito Knox Valleych., Newark k, N. J. 

SEWELL, Harky F., Santa Maria, Cal., called 
to the church there. 

SIMMONTON, James M., jiidalepert, called to 
3d ch., Cincinnati, Ob 

WHITE, J.C., menace "Ohio, resigns. 

WORRALL, J. M., D.D., New York, N. Y., ac- 
a ts professorship Center College and Dan- 

ville Theo. Sem., 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BARNEY, S. 8., Free Baptist, sompn Kingstone, 
accepts call ‘to Centerdale, R. 

BROWN. T. SHANNON, Luth., 7 N. C., 
resigns. 

BUCHNER, A. G., So. Pres., Wadesboro, N. C.. 
accepts call to Cynthiana, Ky. 

CROSS, J. D. D., Prot. Epis., Hamilton, N. Y-, 
accepts call to Tampa, Fla. 

DAGER, Forrest E.. Ref. Epis , Holy Trinity, 
accepts call to Emmanuel ch., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

DAY, E., Unit., Ludlow Mills, Mass., resigns. 

GROSSMAN, H. C., Luth., Phoenixville, Penn., 
resigns. 

HILLS, G. MoraGan, D.D.. Prot. 4 Tacoma, 
Wasb., died October, 15th, aged 6 

JENNER, A. G. E., Prot. Epis.. Nort i 
Neb., accepts call to West Duluth, M 

MANN., ALEXANDER, Prot. Epis., twang x. Je 
accepts call to Toledo, O Obio. 


accepts call 


McKEE, Davip, Meth. Epis., pelatiatows, 
Penn.. died October l4th, aged 4 

ORR.. W. H., “Christian.” Enon, 7 call 
to Lebanon, O 


STRONG, J. PASCHAL, Reformed, inst. October 
1% bh, East Millstone, N. Y, 


vous? > W., Prot. Epis., Port Chester, N. Y.: 





thou indicatedst send thou.” 


resigns. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week" will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 


LOWELL’S ESSAYS.* 


THE Riverside edition of Lowell’s writ- 
ings, now being issued from the press ef 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in ten volumes, 
brings to mind with fresh access of inter- 
est the debt which American, nay, Eng- 
lish literature, owes to an author who, al- 
most from the first dip of his pen, has 
done the work of a master. 

Mr, Lowell, at the present moment 
scarcely past the high noon of a rich life, 
is the very man who would not ask for 
anything short of honest appreciation. 
{n his essay on ‘‘ James Gates Percival,” 
he remarks: 

“Not till after he [Percival] was fifty, 

evenifthen,did he learn that the world never 
takes a man at his own valuation, and 
never pays money for what it does not 
want.” 
Yet we venture the assertion that the best 
of the world’s lovers of literature would 
be willing to take Mr. Lowell’s work at 
his own appraisement, if by any fortu- 
nate chance it might be had. He hews 
to the line of a fine critical conscience, 
whether he hews well or ill, 

It is no short ways, from the American 
point of view, that one must go back to 
stand where Lowell and Poe and Whip- 
ple and that alxost forgotten man Rufus 
W. Griswold began to assert our right to 
be critics on this side'of the Atlantic. 
When Poe died and left Griswold to edit 
his works, it was an essay written four or 
five years earlier by Lowell that was 
given the place of honor in the prefa- 
tory and biographical introduction. In 
that essay he said: 





“ Perhaps there is no task more difficult 
than the just criticism of literature. It is 
even more grateful to give praise where it 
is needed than where it is deserved, and 
friendship so often seduces the iron stylus 
of justice into a vague flourish, that she 
writes what seems rather like an epitaph 
than acriticism. Yet if praise be given as 
an alms, we could not drop so poisonous a 
oneinto any man’s hat.”’ 


That was penned just forty-five years 
ago; butit shows a good strong strain of 
Mr. Lowell’s ma&aturer genius for saying 
the right thing. Not that he always says 
the right thing, we frequently find fault 
with him; but he hits the center so often 
and with such vigorous grace that (turn- 
ing upon him his own words about 
Wordsworth), if we read our favorite 
essays or passages only, he will seem 
always great, 

What has always seemed to us the most 
acceptable thing in these essays is what 
we may call a cosmopolitan provincial- 
ism. Whether he delights in appearing 
at all times a literary man of the world, 
a solid, leisurely citizen, or whether this 
appearance is simply the outward expres- 
sion of character, 13 a puzzling question. 
His lapses from a broad and serene mas- 
tery of himself into something closely 
resembling a narrow harshness, especially 
when dealing with American literature, 
compel us to scan his criticisms very 
closely, For example, turn to the essay 
on Percival. That, in our opinion, is not 
a well-coasidered piece of work. Not 
that it lacks style, nor yet that it does not 
on the whole give the truth about Perci- 
val; but the ring of its metal is impatient, 
cruel, relentlessly hard. If ever the 
corpse of a dead versifier was dragged 
from a forgotten grave to be worried in 
public, this is the instance. The essay is, 
in fact, a review of Julius H. Ward’s 
*“* Life and Letters of James Gates Perci- 
val,” published in 1866, eleven years after 
the poet’s death. This was at a time 
when Lowell was in the fullest ripeness 
of power; and it must always be regret- 
ted that he thought it worth while to ex- 
pend superb energy in doing for Percival 
after death what heso generously avoided 
doing for Poe while living. The sorrow 
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of it all is that this absolutely unfeeling 
dissection of Percival the man and Perci- 
val the verse-maker is inseparably blend- 
ed in with some of the best of Lowell’s 
writing. Percival was weak, was nota 
great poet, had his vanities; but he was 
dead and had done no harm. Strike a 
man hard, if need be, while he lives— 
strike him to prevent his evil influence; 
but resurrect no man to demonstrate and 
dissect his petty weaknesses, If alms to 
the living must be made of caricature, 
nay lampoon of the dead, we would not 
put it in any man’s hat. When Mr. 
Lowell has been in the grave longer than 
Percival has it will be an ever growing 
wonder why so great a critic mangled 
with such bitter vigor the posthumous 
shadow of a poor little geologist who 
fancied himself a poet. 

But there is throughout Lowell’s works 
a recurring decimal of this disposition to 
punish by refined methods yet with a 
killing sort of torture. He set the proper 
limit when in his essay on Rousseau he 
says: 

“It is when the sentimentalist turns 
preacher of morals that we investigate his 
character, and are justified in so doing.” 
This had better be done while the man 
is living and preaching—Tolstoi and Zola 
for instances—for then investigation of 
character does not invade the graveyard. 
If it be done after death let it be with no 
view to mere dissection, but with the cer- 
tain knowledge that the good of the liv- 
ing demands it. 

No one can doubt Mr. Lowell’s patriot- 
ism; its sincerity, its vitality and its 
courage are beyond question. He is every 
inch an American; but yet bis writings 
irradiate apology for something that 
American influence has set in his artistic 
fiber. With his vision turned regret. 
fully back upon che times of Dante and 
Chaucer and Shakespeare, he cannot, as 
a litterateur, be wholly in touch with his 
own hour. Setting immeasurable store 
by the value of national traditions that 
vanish in the dusk of ancient ruins, he is 
impatient with the thought of a raw 
republic dreaming of taking precedence 
in artand letters. He has traveled much, 
dwelt much in the Old World’s best at- 
mosphere; but what hus most influenced 
him has been his reading. He is a book 
man of the old school; he keeps up the 
antique habit of quoting from the Greek 
and Latin, especially the Latin, poets; he 
rarely comes from this side of Sir 
Thomas Browne with an _ English 
quotation; for French literature he does 
not show much taste, if we except 
frequent allusions to Montaigne. To 
this far backward cast of vision we 
are indebted for the most that is likely to 
be of lasting interest in his essays. Such 
delectable studies as those on Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dryden, Wordsworth and Carlyle 
fill pretty full the measure of wise appre- 
ciation. The essay on Dante is not so 
good. Without doubt it is entertaining, 

full of delightful writing, scholarly and 
broad in its current; but we do not feel 
that he is altogether master of his theme; 
and we miss that certainty of touch and 
steadiness of vision so characteristic of 
him when he takes up an English subject. 
Something of this want of grasp marks 
the paper on Rousseau. Nevertheless, 
even in these two essays, Lowell shows a 
quality, a rich and satisfying quality, 
which almost hides their occasional lack 
of critical coherence. More particularly 
do we note the perfect soundness of his 
estimation of Rousseau’s religious senti- 
ments and of his moral attitude. The 
temper of this paper on Rousseau is ad- 
mirable; and if poor little inof- 
fensive American Percival had been 
treated by Mr. Lowell half as con- 
siderately as he here treats’ the 
morally abominable Frenchman Rous- 
seau it would have been well. ‘* What- 
ever he wasor did, somehow or other God 
let him be worthy to write this, and that 
is enough for us,” says Mr. Lowell, trying 
to stand between Rousseau and the three 
English-writing men, Burke, Jobnson, 
and Moore: but who shall stand between 
Percival and Lowell? One feels in read- 
ing the Rousseau essay that the writer 
was making a sincere effort to set himself 








for himself the secret of the great ro- 

mance philosopher’s power over the hearts 

and minds of men; but one is aware all 

the way through that in putting off the 

coat in which it has become second, if not 

first nature, to work, Mr. Lowell has not 

found another garment to fit him so well. 

The very French genius of Rousseau 

needs to be interpreted by a mind thor- 

oughly in sympathy with French tra- 

ditions and filled with the stores of 
French literature. Mr. John Morley 

shows much the same robust awkward- 
ness of sympathy, tho not the fine dis- 
crimination, in expressing himself on 
Rousseau that distinguishes Mr. Lowell’s 
essay. 

No critic has ever given a_ better 
cast of Wordsworth’s genius than 
that standing forth so boldly in one of 
these essays. It must in the main be 
final, no matter what may be hereafter 
written. On the whole, Mr. Lowell 
makes too much of Wordsworth’s influ- 
ence—not that he makes it too broad, ne 
rather makes it too deep and too valuable; 
but he shows us the significance of the 
man and the nature of his genius by such 
‘strokes of truth as are precious and by 
flashes of absolute vision that make every 
word a diamond, 

The paper on Dryden should be al- 
ways the one by which to take Mr. Low- 
ell’s measure as a critic and as an essay- 
ist; for while that on Skakespeare is 
almost faultless as a piece of literature, 
the substance of it has the unmistakable 
tissue of eulogy pure and simple. Not so 
with the other; it presents Dryden in his 
own atmosphere, reproduces his tempera- 
ment, accounts for his faults and his 
rare, robust, good qualities; in short, 
calls tbe man up and makes him display 
himself to our understanding. 

When it comes to humor, no man is like 
Mr. Lowell. He stands apart, entirely on 
his own ground. One after reading his 
lighter essays would suspect that he has 
fed on red-cheeked apples and drunk the 
wine of sunshine all his life. After all, 
the true man speaks here, sound, happy, 
vigorous, full of genuine humanity, a 
scholar, a bookwoim, a delver in letters, 
and yet in truth a great, overgrown rol- 
licking boy who sees a promise of fun in 
everything. We do not envy the pereon 
who cannot lose himself with delight in 
the Italian notes and in the old Cambridge 
sketches. We heartily sympathize with 
the ship’s mate who shrewdly suspected 
that Mr. Lowell was a wag; but we do not, 
like him, base our liking for the autbor of 
the Biglow Papers on a fancy for his jack- 
knife. 

To sum up our impressions and in the 
shortest way state our opinion of Mr, 
Lowell’s criticisms, we would say that his 
vision of the older English literature is 
almost perfect. On the otber hand, 
while his attitude toward American liter- 
ature is in the main just, it is cramped to 
a degree; it is too much the posture of a 
professor who cannot forget his foreign 
universities. He is too apt to laugh be- 
hind his manuscript when he mentions 
the literary pretensions of his own coun- 
try. We feel this while we acknowledge 
the absolute truth of the larger assertions 
that he makes regarding the want of 
background and perspective in American 
life, and the consequent absence of ro- 
mantic distance and picturesque retro- 
spect in our literature, But has nota 
constant consideration of this one great 
fact somewhat blurred Mr. Lowell’s vis- 
ion of other facts scarcely less important? 
It is safe to be a critic on perfectly 
safe ground, One can with impu- 
punity proclaim Dryden almost great; 
but the ground is a trifle queachy 
under foot when one attempts to do 
as much for Bryant, or Longfellow, or 
Emerson; and yet what critic can point 
out one-tenth as many preposterous de- 
fects in the poetry of one of these as Mr. 
Lowell has exposed in Dryden’s? Two 
hundred years hence the American critic, 
with everybody’s judgment for his own, 
will not feel so sby of doing justice to our 
great writers, Mr. Lowell high up among 
them, Wedo not deem it necessary, even 
now, to give England a sly, humorous, 
apologetic wing whenever we mention 
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nity we can hold up these volumes of 
Lowell's essays and without ‘‘ challenging 
comparison” or ‘‘ squeezing the eagle to 
make it scream,” confidently rely upon 
the verdict of the world. Bryant, Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, 
Longfellow—what country, no matter 
how picturerque its historic background, 
has worthier names? 

We advise the young men of America 
to study Mr. Lowell’s writings; for they 
contain as meaty, as racy, as fertilizing 
and as ennobling literature as can be 
found in English books of any age. The 
man’s nature, large, hearty, virile, is in 
his works, and it is a barren eoul that can- 
not be made “‘ fruitful of good thought” 
by coming close to it. 





THE AGRAPHA.* 


IT is safe to say that no other work pub- 

lished for years offers so much new material 

forthe study of the literary questions of the 

New Testament, especially the Synoptie 

Problem, as does Resch’s large and ambi- 

tious volume onthe Agrapha. {tis the first 
scientific attempt beth to collect the data 

and to interpret their import for biblical 
study in a highly interesting but intricate 
issue in New Testament criticism. As suck 
it breaks new ground, andisa path-searcher 
if not altogether a path-finder in a hitherte 
comparatively unexplored territory. Even 

if the merits of the work, which is the out- 
come of characteristically German detail 
research, were confined to the wealth of 
_new facts it presents for study, it would be 
entitled to a warm welcome on the part of 
Bible students. It must be said that the 
chief virtues of the work are actually found 
in this feature, and that the discussions 
and conclusions of the author often appear 
crude and hasty; yet the volume is more 
than extracts from patristic literature, al- 
tho a renewed examination of the facts will 
doubtless lead to a modification of many of 
the views presented. . 

The Agrapha problem is very unique. It 
goes without saying, that our Lord in his in- 
tercourse with his disciples and others made 
use of more expressions than are found re~ 
corded in our present Gospels. In fact, this 
is expressly stated to be the ease by the New 
Testament writings themselves. The G os- 
pels are at best mere chrestomathies of our 
Lord’s words and works, and by no means 
an absolutely complete summary of all that 
he did and said. According to what principle 
the selection of materials was made by the 
evangelists would be hard to determine; 
but certain itis, that such a selection was 
made. 

Now arises the interesting question as to 
whether in extra-canonical literature there 
is still found any reliable account of the 
doings and sayings of the Lord ret found 
in the official documents of the Christian 
Church. To this question the fathers of the 
Church unhesitatingly answer, Yes; and it 
stands to reason that they are right in the 
matter. Scattered throughout early Chris- 
tian literature are words and expressions 
attributed to the Saviour, but of which not 
a syllable is found in the New Testament. 
The citations and quotations areintroduaced 
and employed by the fathers exactly as tho 
they were taken from the Sacred Records. 
Only one conclusion is possible, namely, 
thatin the early days of the Church sayings 
of our Lord were current, either in the li t- 
erature orin the living traditions of the 
Christians, which are not recorded in the 
Scriptures but were considered as well au- 
thenticated and established as are those 
which have found an entrance into these 
writings. 

The technical name for these extra-ca- 
nonical sayings of the Saviour, is Agrapha. 
This term is naturally the negation of 
Graphe, the classical term in Greek corre- 
sponding to Scriptures in English. The 
term ‘‘ Unwritten,” does not imply that 
these sayings have been transplanted only 
orally, but that they are not found in the 
Graphe, or body of accepted writings of the 
Church. In fact, we know only of Agrapha 
that are on record. We are dependent en- 
tirely upon patristic literature for our in- 
formation on the subject, althoitis claimed 
by specialists in post-biblical Hebrew that 
some of the Lord’s sayings, becoming cur- 
rent among the Jews, were, without a 
knowledge of their source, received intothe 
Talmud (cf, Delitzsch’s ‘A Day in Caper- 
naum,” translated by Schodde, p. 162). 


* Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der alt- 
christlichen Literatur, von OSCAR VON GEBHARDT 
und ADOLF HARNACK. V Band, Heft 4. Agrapha, 
Aussercanonische Evangelienfragmente, von PASTOR 
PRIMARTUS ALFRED Resco. Anhang: Das Evangel- 
enfragment von Fajjum, von ADOLF HARNACKE. 
Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs, pp. xii, 520. Size 9x6 inches. 
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Vrom the whole field of early Christian 
Mterature Resch has collected, arranged 
and diseussed the Agrapha sayings of 
Christ. Theindustry he has exhibited in 
this is simply phenomenal. [n all he has 
gatheted 139 Agrapha, together with their 
Seriptura) parallels and detailed discussion 
of their value and import. Of these, he re- 
gards 75 as Logia, or genuine sayings of 
the Lord, taken from an originally Hebrew 
bat cow lost Gospel writing. This distine- 
tion between “genuine” and “doubtful 
and spariéu,” Agrapha, is one of the weak 
features of the work, the selection and sep- 
aration being largely for subjective reasons, 
te which other specialists would be slow to 
give their consent. Indeed, Resch himself 
ia the case of nine of the ‘ genuine” 
Agrapha, regards their correctness as very 
doubiful. How complete his materia) is, 
can be seen from such a case as his data on 
Logion 43, the Agraphon known and rec 
ognized throughout the early Church, in 
which Ubrist tells bis disciples “to become 
wise money changers.”” Of this Agraphon 
Beseh gives no fewer than sixty-nine vari- 
ents from an equal number of patristic 
sources. 

Special interest attaches itself to the vol- 
ume, because it introduces an entirely new 
element into thd perplexities of the Synop- 
tic Gospels and their literary composition. 
It is goneralty accepted that the first and 
the third gospels are based upon Mark and 
2 collection of Logia,or Sayings of the Lord, 
which has been entirely lost to the Church 
and her acholarship. Whether this pre- 
canonical geepel writing existed also be- 
fore Mark and was used by the author of 
the second gospel also, as is. strenuously 
maintained by Weiss and Resch, does not 
materially affect the question at this stage. 
The latter now makes an elaborate attempt 
to prove thatthe genuine agrapha current 
among the Church fathers were taken from 
this pre-canonical gospel, and as a result, 
are of a source equally as valuable as the 
eayings found in the accepted Gospels. But 
jest here the careful reader will make a 
large interrogation point, especially as it is 
by no means settled that this whole so call- 
ed pre-canonical gospel is nota deus ex 
machina. 

Harnack’s appendix is a complete and 
full discussion of the so-called Fajjum Gos- 
pel fragment; but he does not seem to have 
added materially to the solution of the 
problem involved. 





Joshua: A Story of Biblical Times. By 
Georg Ebers. Translated from the Ger 
man by Mary J. Safford. (New York: W. S. 
Gottsberger & Co., 1890.) Of late, works of 
biblical fiction have become numerous, 
doubtless in response to a deeper interest in 
biblical history and a demand for writings 
of this kind greater than in avy past time; 
yet, out of all the throng, the one by a mas- 
ter-band should not be Jost sight of. Proba- 
bly every reader of Dr. Ebers’s delightful 
stories of lifeand customs in Egyptian an- 
tiquity, felt, on laying down one after an- 
other of them, that sooner or later he wonld 
take mp some biblice! theme, one connected, 
most likely, with the sojourn of Israel in 
the Delta. His learning, as well as his gen- 
fus, peculiarly fit him forsuch a task—which 
+0 him would be rither a diversion than a 
labor. This natural expectation, may in 
part have been unconsciously inspired by 
the author himself, as if written or read be- 
tween the lines; for now he makes confession 
to as in his preface to Joshua,that all along, 
since many years ago, he has been cherish- 
fug 2 purpose to found a novel also upon the 
events of the Exodu : 

* The ideaw of treating the wanderings of the 

Hebrews in the form of a romance occurred to 
me in the midst of the desert, where, on the 
back of a camel, | outlined its sketch.” 
Andin regard tothe manner in which he 
has sought to carry out this aim, we may, 
without violating confidence, quote from 
private correspondence: 

* Inasmuch as I have endeavored to bring my 
favestigation together into a poetic picture, it has 
been allowable for me to confine myself less 
strictty to details. I have ventured to make 
some older, some younger, and to introduce 
bere and there also, other slight modifications 
of my severely scientific observations and re- 
suits, in order to attain the chief end and funda- 
mental purpose of my intellectual creation; 
Bamely, to lay before my readers a life-like, 
rounded off, vivacious picture. If 1 have suc- 
ceeded—at least it may be only to a certain de- 
gree—then I must be content; and every one 
Kindly disposed and satisfied with my picture 
asa whole, will readily forgive me when I de- 
part from my aim—to please by poetic action as 
poetry should—in order to make some of the 
personages treated younger than they reaily 
were, and in order tocomplete my picture by 
farther studies, of which, with due foresight, 
{ gave intimations in a former histurical work. 
This, however. pertsins only to minor matters. 
is principal things I hold myself above all true 
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tothe monuments with which you are well ac- 
quainted. The deeper I trust you with thesame 
fidelity, naturally the more sincerely am [ made 
to rejoice by the approbation which you bestow 
upon my Joshua.” 

By the allusion to an historical work al- 
ready published, Dr. Ebers refers to his 
** Durch Gosen zum Sinai,” issued soon after 
his journey to the “desert,” a work which 
has uever been translated into Englisb. 
And still, a perusal of that work is indis- 
pensable to a proper understanding of 
Joshua; the one is an introduction to the 
other; the former alone can furnish the 
reader of the latter with Dr. Ebers’s scien- 
tific and critical results. As the author of 
both says, the latter is the “poem,” for 
which the prose of the former serves to pre- 
pare the way. Indeed, one who takes up 
Joshua with the expectation of finding 
there a reiteration of the biblical narrative, 
or the weaving of its various details, as ac- 
cepted or unquestioned, inte a warp of par- 
ticulars drawn from Egyptian literature 
and archeology, requires to be cAutioned in 
advance. Dr. Ebers does not take the Bible 
as it stands, nor does he endeavor to lay all 
its incidents before us in another form— 
that of romantic or poetic beauty. He be 

lieves there was an exodus, ani that the 
biblical narration of it is magnificent; he 
regards, along with his dear friend Gustav. 
Baur, the view holding the Exodus to be a 
late productiou of the myth-making mind, 
which therefore should be banished from 
the province of history—as an untenable 
one. And yet he does not consider the 
scriptural relation of the Exodus to be con- 
temporary with the events to which it re- 
lates. His view will be best expressed in 
his own words given in *“ Durch Gosen zum 
Sinai”: 


“In the early days of the Kings, to which we 
attribute the redaction of the first four books 
of the Pentateuch, Palestine and Egypt were 
bound together by commercial reletions so 
brisk that we may safely credit a full acquaint- 
ance with the eastern Delta especially, which 
lay within easy reach of Palestine, to the Jew- 
ish scholars of that epoch. Also, we may as- 
sume that the history of the Pharaonic king- 
dom could not have been wholly foreign to the 
spiritual leaders of the Hebrews, and that they, 
from the basis of their topographical and his- 
torical knowledge, sifted, modified and retold 
the vivid recollections and legend-adorned 
traditions of their people. And so the first 
chapter of the second Book of Moses may afford 
a representation of the events of the withdrawa) 
of the Jews out of Egypt, which, in case we 
disregard its legendary additions, may right 
well hold its ground before the hisvorical critic. 
Every single feature became exactly suited to 
the actual relations of the scene portrayed. 
For example, inasmuch as the saving of Moses 
may be placed in one and the same category 
with those myths which characterize promi- 
nent personages as protégés of the Deity, at the 
same time causing them to be marvelously 
rescued from greatest dangers in their child- 
hood (we recall Semiramis, (Edipus, Cyrus and 
Romulus), so a scene for the legend of the sav- 
ing of Moses actually was assigned, according 
with natural possibility; and, on the whole, the 
per sonality of Moses belongs not less to history 
than does that of Cyrus, howsoever much legend 
has labored to overload both personalities with 
superhuman gifts and powers. Setting out 
with such views we will attempt to compare 
the biblical narrative of the Exodus of the 
Jews with the history of the Exodus-period as 
ratified by the m»puments and the results of 
our own research upon the scene of the Oppres- 
sion and Emigration.” 


In this light we perceive the reason why 


. Dr. Ebers’s poem took the name, and made 


its hero, Joshua instead of Moses. From 
such a standpoint we learn why Moses is 
kept for the most part out of sight, a terror 
to the Egyptians and almost a stranger to 
the Israelites, only occasionally appearing 
as a gigantic figure among the leaders of 
the people, and at last separate from them, 
in advance, alone, a tall, mysterious form, 
upon the mount communing with Gud and 
recognizing no power for the salvation of 
the people except the enforcement of the 
Law. Miriam, too, sharing the Divine in- 
spiration, receives a character of stern, 
lofty severity, and knows cf no motive or 
means to transform the tribes so recently 
escaped from bondage into a people worthy 
of God except the precepts of the Decalog. 
Joshua, trained in the army of Pharaoh to 
be an accomplished warrior, is pre-emi- 
nently the man of the people and the savior 
of his nation.- On the Egyptian side, 
Pharaoh-Menephtah is sketched as both the 
Bible and the monuments indicate—lan- 
guidly indolent, weak, irresolute, one who 
in early life had been “the handsomest 
youth in the whole laud, the darling of 
women, the light hearted favorite of for- 
tune,” but now gray-haired, bent in figure, 
feeble, his regular features beautiful in 
their symmetry, having a touch of pathos 
in their mournful gentleness, especially 
when a smile lent his mouth a bewitching 
charm. Basi is represerted as a conspir- 





ator, ashe was, But Kasana, the tender, 
gentle-natured, beautiful woman, who 
from childhood had given her whole heart 
to Joshua, is by farthe happiest conception 
in the book; and at its end she is, in opposi- 
tion to Miriam,most appropriately made the 
impersonation of Love, Mercy, Redemption. 
Dr. Ebers’s way of looking at the scriptural 
account of the Exodus may be different 
from ours, and yet it will dono harm to 
consider how he imagines its events to have 
occurred and its dramatis persone to have 
been endowed—particularly when such a 
study must be a pleasure. And no one can 
read his Joshua without deeply enjoying 
it for its traces.of genius in every line of in- 
vention and rehearsal, forthe stir of human 
sympathy it raises in the heart, for its in- 
struction into the ways of the inhabitants 
of ancient Egygt and acquaintance with 
historic personages, and for the rich color- 
ing of the rugged desert scenery it graph- 
ically sets before the mental vision—able as 
most of us are to gain an accurate and 
vivid image of Nature at Sinaiin no other 
way. 


History of the United States of America 
under the Constitution. By James Schou- 
ler. Vol. 1V. 1831-1847. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) The first volume of this his- 
tory was published in 1880, the second in 
1882 and the thirdin 1885; the fourth is just 
out. One more, making five in all, is to 
complete the work, bringing it down to the 
outbreak of the War in the spring of 1861. 
This goal is fairly in view at the end of the 
present fourth volume. By 1847 the terms 
and conditions of the impending struggle 
which is to occupy the closing volume were 
c'early enough developed to make it plain 
what the author’s general position must be 
in the unfinished volume. His history, 
while not a constitutional history, is yet 
eminently a political history. Without con- 
cerning himself to trace the development of 
constitutional law the author has a keen 
and predominant interest in politics and in 
na‘ional politics rather than in State poli- 
tics. His book might almost be called the 
history of the country as developed at 
Washington. This statement would, how 
ever, be unjust to the brief but terse’ and 
thoroughly admirable sketches of men, 
manners, thearts, trade, literature, and even 
of religion, introduced into each volume. 
Mr. Schouler shows great and graphic 
power in the sketches which enrich his vo!- 
umes. He uses words with as much 
discreet vigor as Emerson, and with the 
humor of a home-born New Englander. 
Three of the richest examples we quote 
from the volume before us. This first is 
the sketch of Kmerson himself (Vol. IV, 
p. 314): 


“Emerson wasa gentle and genial observer 
of mankind, a botanist among way-side orig- 
inals, or,to pervert one of his favorite meta- 
phors, a star for queer people to hitch their 
wagons to. A Unitarian clergyman to whom 
Christian truths seemed narrow, he left the 
pulpit to live the life of an idealist, to write and 
lecture ouc of the ledger of his thoughts. 
Like Carlyle, his English friend and cont:m- 
porary, he was drawn from English philosophy 
and the matérialism of Bentham and Locke to 
the German school of nebulous thought and 
criticism. Goethe was an iaspiration to him, 
nor was he uninfluenced by the poetic instinct 
of Coleridge and Wirdsworth; but later studies 
made himan eclectic, who ransacked all times 
and all countries for moral apothegms, and 
thought Plato the greatest of mankind. He re- 
bolled against the inductive philosophy of the 
age, founded on custom and utility, and set up 
intuition and innate ideas in its place. ‘ See- 
ing whatever I[ can, and telling what | see,’ was 
the function of-the sage, as he defined it; of the 
argumentative process he knew nothing, nor 
could he frame a scheme either of politics or 
philosophy. His teaching was by fragmentary 
suggestion; he coined maxims and proverbs 
tinted with his fine bumor and picturesq - 
pression, and whatever he uttered was in the 
strain of the sibyl In vain was his style copied by 
those whose oracles had the incoherence of the 
tripod without the kernel of prophetic insight. 
Emerson himself, tall, slender and willowy, 
with his thin, serene face, blue eyes, sedate ex- 
pression, and gentle manners, making a bounty 
of his lineage as a scholar descended from 
scholars, and living simply as his s:ender means 
compelled him to, enforcei his teachings hap- 
pily by his high example. His domestic life 
was loving, his morals were chaste, and, un- 
like Carlyle, he compelled the age without 
scolding; and tho as heterodox and counter to 
current opinions as Garrison, Phillips or Theo- 
dore Parker, those indignant champions of the 
oppressed, his startling abstractions had no 
sting of persona! allusion. Atthesame time he 
was not a man of practical methods, nor did he 
believe much in reforms by legislation: but his 
mission, as he viewed it, was to give impulse 
and teach self-reliance. Idiosyncrasy was his 
means of impression, and idiosyncrasy he de- 
veloped in others.” 


This is too nearly perfect to be outdone. 
It is fairly matched with the author’s de- 
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scription of Massachusetts transcendental- 
ism (p. 318): 

“It came into notice with a name bestowed 

no one knew when or where, and a plat- 
form which only outside scoffers defined 
when they said that whatever was unin- 
telligible was sure to be transcendental. A 
few bold thinkers were tied up into the same 
bundle with shallow imitators, cranks, odd 
sticks and originals, having one crazy notion 
or another. Against organized society these 
asserted individualism; each demanded a ped- 
estal of his own to stand upon. Here were men, 
unable to make a living, who preached that 
taxation was a grievance, spinsters inveterate 
whoglowed with the wrongs that women en- 
dured in wedlock, sentimental friends of hu- 
manity who at home were the hardest of all 
persons to live with. The cracked bell, that 
listened to its own tongue, was not the unfit 
symbol of such areformer. He affected some 
striking conceit; he lived in the woods to 
escape society; he wore green spectacles, or a 
white hat, or strange garments, or long hair, 
ora beard untrimmed for conscience’ sake, or 
he would part his hair in the middle so as to 
resemble the humanized Saviour. 
For an example of humor in perfect combi- 
nation with satire we shall have to search 
far for anything to surpass this sketch cf 
President Tyler (Vo!. IV, p. 371): 


“Being a fluent and decidedly emotional 

writer and speaker, he was quite given to assev- 
eration. His conscience, according to bis own 
description, was exceedingly tender, but what 
seemed stranger still, it was seusitive to the 
frivolities of a dispute, while callous concern- 
ing the deeper moralities involved. It was a 
conscience of over-burdened ingenuity, like 
Hogarth’s machine for drawing the cork from 
a bottle. Thus, Tyler deplored the existence 
of slavery, but since it had been planted here 
without his fault be would tolerate no inter- 
ference with it; he thought nullification wrong, 
but it was a greater wrong te coerce a nullify- 
ing State; Benton’s expanging resolution he 
utterly abhorred, not in the sense that the 
original censure of the President ought to 
stand, but because it was perjury, blasphemy, 
or some other terrible moral enormity for him 
to expunge when the Constitution expressly de- 
clared that ‘ each house shall keep a journal.’ had 
It will be readily understood that with 
such powers of picturesque conception and 
expression, Mr. Schouler could not fail 
of interesting his readers. It is by no trick 
of style that he does so, but by the solid 
sense and mental independence of his work. 
What he thinks of each special transaction 
or of the many actors on the stage it is 
never difficult to decide (tho he is not given 
toextreme opinions, neither as to man nor 
as to affairs); but readers who hold that 
every sane American must wear the flag of 
some political party will find it difficult to 
decide from this strikingly sane and shrewd 
work to which party the author belongs. 
He writes of all like an impersonation of 
New England good sense, removed fer 
enough from the scene to see the whole in 
its broadest connections, but not far enough 
to have lost that human interest in it 
which was needed to save him from cyni- 
cism or to be beyond the humor of the 
situation. The natural outcome of all this 
is a well-balanced moderatism tempered 
with aa underlying love of justice, a quick 
eye for humor, a conservatism in ethical 
standards, and a wholesome capacity for 
making exceptions in exceptional circum- 
stances. On the whole, there is as much 
individualism in the historian as in any 
one of his characters, probably too much 
to make it an easy task to decide in what 
school to place the author and too much to 
make it safe to predict a considerable popu- 
larity for his work. Vol. IV does not give 
the fall history of the Oregon boundary dis- 
pute. What there is of it is marked with 
an excess of ‘‘moderatism”’ and inadequate. 
The same temper appears to better advan- 
tage in the treatment of John Tyler and 
Martin Van Buren. It gives the author a 
style which flows easily into anecdote and 
memorabilia, but at the same time denies 
him a strong grasp on the deep political 
problems of our history. It is a work 
which never fails to be interesting, but 
which never succeeds in being wholly ade- 
quate in breadth and depth of grasp. 


A neat work in aid of biblical criti- 
cism, minor in extent, but major in the 
skill required and exercised, is Prof. J. 
Rendel Harris’s Biblical Fragments from 
Mount Sinai, issued from the Cambridge 
(England) University Press. These are 
fragments of anci-nt manuscripts preservel 
in the monastery of St. Catherine at Mt. 
Sinai (to which Professor Harris made a 
journey a year and a half ago), with one 
fragment from the library of the Patriarch 
at Jerusalem. The respective fragments 
range from the fourth to the eighth or 
ninth century as to date, and are all of 
them interesting and valuable, and certain 
to be needed in future accumulations of 
critical apparatus. More particularly the 





fragments are: a single leaf of the seventh 
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century or earlier, with a few verses froin 
the Septuagint (Numbers xxxii); a few 
fourth century scraps from Judges and 
Ruth of the fourth century, closely resem- 
bliog the Vatican manuscript in writing 
and stracture; fragments from the Psalms, 
of a very early date; two palimpsest leaves 
of the Wisdom of the Son of Sirach, of 
probably the eighth century; a single leaf 
with a sctap from Matthew, probably of 
the eighth ceotury; a small fragment of 
Matthew and Mark, probably of the fifth 
century, showing traces of a harmony at 
the bottom of the page; two double leaves 
with portions of Matthew, eighth (or possi- 
bly ninth) century; a leaf of a Greek-Arabic 
manuscript of the Gospels, containing a 
fragment of Matthew, the Arabic of a hith- 
erto unknown version; nine palimpsest 
leaves of a manuscript of the Gospels, of 
the fifth century, containing portions of 
Matthew and Mark; two leaves of a sixth 
century manuscript with portions of Mat- 
thew and Mark; three fragments of an early 
manuscript of the Gospels, probably seventh 
century, in a half-uncial hand, with the 
Eusebian and Ammonian numbers in the 
margin, containing portions of Mark; a 
fragment of papyrus of perhaps the seveath 
century, with extracts from Luke. To 
these are added a reprint, with corrections 
of the so-called Brugsch fragments of the 
Sioaiticus—which, by the way, are not a 
part of that famous manuscript, but of 
some other one, nearly as early. Besides 
these Greek fragments, Professor Harris 
has had the good fortune to discover a 
double leaf of an ancient Palestinian Syriac 
manuscript, containing scraps of the Epis- 
tles to the Galatians, with the entire char- 
acteristics of the ‘“‘ Jerusalem Syriac’’; thus 
showing that that version included the 
Epistles, as well as the Gospels and Acts, 
of which we had fragments already. The 
manuscript is supposed to belong to the 
eighth century. Students of New Testa- 
ment textual criticism will at once see what 
an addition these uncial fragments make to 
the list set down in the books, whén some- 
body has done what Professor Harris has 
neglected, viz., fit each one with its capital 
letter and small superior-letter designa- 
tions. It is proper to add that the text 
presented generally agrees with that 
of the later uncials, being much mix ed 
and having many more coiacidences with 
the so-called textus receptus than do the 
Vatican or Sinaitic manuscripts. Tho they 
are so small fragments, the study of some 
of them is decidedly interesting, and they 
will not be negiected by future critics. The 
small Septuagint fragments are likewise 
very interesting from a textual point of 
view. It would, however, be trenching on 
Professor Harris’s own literary privileges 
to attempt here to show the peculiarities of 
their readings. But for one who has no in- 
clination to go through them all a close 
examination of his No. 12 would, perhaps, 
be as instructive as any. In the introduc- 
tion Professor Harris ventures, we think, 
too far in his strictures on Tischendorf’s 
dealings with the monks of Mc. Sinai. He 
says, speaking of the time when Coxe was 
in the Levant: “The Sinaitic Codex was 
still lying in its time-honored retreat, 
where, in fact, it would be to-day if the 
ordinary conventions concerning the rights 
of property had been scrupulously regard- 
ed.” Now, the fact is that the sending of 
the Sinaitic manuscript.to Cairo, and its 
removal to St. Petersburg under the form 
of a loan, were all straight forward trapsac- 
tions; and whatever influence or pressure 
was brought to bear, it isa fact that ten 
years afterward the authorities of the non- 
astery did transfer the absolute property of 
the manuscript to the Emperor of Russia. 
The “ ordinary conventions”’ were as much 
regarded as they ordinarily are in the gov- 
ernment of a family, church or college, in 
business, or anywhere in the movement or 
conduct of the religious or secular world; 
and if the separation of the tares from the 
wheat (which is better left to the angels at 
the consumwation) is to be attempted in a 
case like this, what shall be said of the most 
unbrotherly and most brutal conduct of the 
monks in using the Sinaitic manuscript for 
fuel until it was discovered and rescued? 
If we can go behind the known and admit- 
ted transactions, which every court and 
every honest judge or arbitrator in the 
world would feel bound to sustain, then 
we can as well go behind the monks’ origi- 
nal right of property by a quasi doctrine of 
eminent domain, and say that the Sinaitic 
maauscript should have been saved from 
wanton destruction at the hands of the 
monks, and appropriated to the use of the 
Christian world. Jt was a far stronger 
case than is presented when a rajlroad or a 
highway is to bs run through private 
Brqunds. The worst view that can he taken 
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interest of the weaker to transfer the prop- 
erty,and duly acknowledge it in writing, 
and receive an equivalent.’ But, on the 
other hand, the property was one whose 
value lay only in its being a trust for all 
Christians; and this trust has been most 
grossly abused and set at nought by the 
weaker party, and the material property 
itself put on the way to destruction. It was 
time that the kingdom should be taken 
from them and given to those who knew 
how to admiovister it. 


Briefe und Erklirungen von 1. v. Lvt- 
linger ttber die Vatikanische Dekrete. (Mu- 
nicb: C. J. Beck.) In this volume we have 
the long expected collection of letters and 
documents of the late Professor Dillinger, 
which he received and wrote on the subject 
of the Vatican decrees during the years of 
1868 to 1887. Tae collection is edited by the 
famous old Catholic professor, Dr. Reusch, 
the collaborator of Dillinger in nearly all 
of his later publications. It embraces sev- 
enty-eight writings, of which seventeen have 
in part or entirely been known before. The 
others are publisiaed here for the first time, 
and the whole furnishes a most interesting 
chapter in the Church history of our day 
and date. The volume opens with three 
essays which Dillinger wrote during the 
Council, one on *“ Points to be considered 
by the Bishops of the Council’’; a second 
“On the Infallibility Address ’’; a third on 
“ The New Order of Business in the Coun- 
cil.” With a warmth and zeal born of 
earnest conviction, Dillinger warns against 
the establishment ‘of a new dogma based 
upon fictions and forgeries, a dogma which 
he pronounces ** the direct opposite of the 
former teachings of the Church,” *‘ an eccle- 
siastical revolution.” He continues: ‘In 
the future the Catholic, must say that they 
believe a dogma because it has been de- 
clared an article of faith by an infallible 
Pope, and that they believe the Pope to be 
infallible, because he declares himself to be 
such.”” These three preliminary writings 
are followed by eleven others (Nos, 4-14) 
from the period immediately after the 
Council. The leading documents are Dé6l- 
linger’s correspondence with Archbishop 
Sheer, of Munich, on the matter of excom- 
munication. [In one of these Dillinger says 
that ‘‘as a Christiap, a theologian, a_his- 
torian and a citizen’’ he cannot accept the 
new dogma, and asks for an opportunity to 
defend himself. He claims that thousands 
of the clergy and the laity believe as he 
does. Nos. 15 to 18 are letters from 
Diilinger to friends on the all absorb- 
ing matter. In one place he says: “I 
will not disgrace my old age with a lie be- 
fore God and man; of this you can be cer- 
tain.’’ Here too he says: ‘‘ Rome’s influ- 
ence has been much more harmful and 
ruinous than I thought vefore 1860. In Ger 
many this is as clear as daylight. In the 
Latin countries it is even worse.” In re- 
gard to the Jesuit’s order he says: “ It is 
. the soul of the whole Roman Church sys- 
tem. The Curia, in order to continue as 
such, must yield to the Jesuits. The Jesuits 
are the embodiment of superstition united 
with despotism.’’ A most interesting group 
is that of 19 to 27 which give the efforts 
made by his friendsto regain Déllinger for 
the Roman Catholic Church, the most in- 
teresting of them fromArchbishop Steichele, 
of Munich, the Nuntio Ruffo Scilla, and 
the venerable Hefele, of Rottenburg. The 
latter’s letter is particulably touching, 
Hefele being one of the noblest men pro- 
duced by the Catholic Church of the nine- 
teenth centary. He appeals to his former 
friends ‘‘to the joy of angels and men, to 
make his peace with the Church which you 
have for so many years so gloriously de- 
fended. Crown by this peace your grand 
career and your richly blessed life.” It can 
be readily understood why Dillinger did 
not answer this letter. The last document 
is awriting prepared in 1868 in which Dél- 
linger gives a full account of his relations 
to Rome. It is much to be regretted that 
so great a mind as that of the Munich 
savant could not see his way clear to the 
acceptance of evangelical Christianity. In 
this respect his career as also that of old 
Catholicism has been a failure, chiefly neg- 
ative incharacter. This Dillinger himself 
seems to have recognized. In one of his 
letters to the Archbishop Steichele, he 
makes the following singular and charac- 
teristic confession. ‘‘My whele spiritual 
life has, when sifted to bottom facts, con- 
sisted of a constant correction and rejection 
of ideas entertained and developed by me 
before.””’ There was more of a Staupitz 
than of a Luther in Déllinger. 


Admirers of John Henry Newman will be 
glad to put their hands on a small ** Two 
Shilling” volume of Sayings of Cardinal 
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lacovic or aphoristic, but generally in the 
form of extracts more or less extended. 
‘Writers for the press will find some- 
thing to interest them in the *‘ Revised and 
Enlarged Edition ” of Periodicalsthat Pay 
Contributors, to which is added a List of 
Publishing Houses, Compiled by Eleanor 
Kirk. (Pablished and for sale at 786 La- 
fayette Ave., Brooklyn. $1.00) We 
have on hand the quarterly edition of Lit- 
tell’s Living Age, bound, for the months of 
Jaly, August and September. The 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish in 
their edition of James Russe)l Lowell’s work 
the Fable for Critics, published with the 
unique title-page which was its first intro- 
duction to a startled and fascinated public. 
For the amusement of our readers we copy 
it as accurately as our types and columns 
will permit: : 











READER! walk up at once (it will soon be tov late) and 
buy at a perfectly ruinous rate 


A 


FABLE FOR CRITICS; 


OR 
Better— 
I like, as a thing that the reader’s first fancy may strike, 
an old fashioned title-page, 
such as presents atabular view of the volume’s contents— 


A GLANCE 
AT A FEW OF OUR LITERARY PROGENIES 
(Mrs. Malaprop’s word) 
FROM 


THE TUB OF DIOGENES; 


A VOCAL AND MUSICAL MEDLEY 
THAT Is, 
A SERIES OF JOKES 
6p A Wonderful Quis, 


who accompantes himself with a rub-a-dub-dub, full of 
spirit and grace, on the top of the tub. 


SET FORTH IN 
October, the 2st day, in the year "48. 
G. P. PUTNAM, BROADWAY. 


The Holy of Holies Sermons on the 
Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth Chap- 
ters of the Gospel of John. (Alexander & 
Shepheard, London. $1.50.) The announce- 
ment of these Sermons as from Alexander 
Maclaren should be enough to attract at- 
tention to them. He stands unsurpassed 
in the Eoglish pulpit at the present time, 
and all in all probably has no superior. 
His insight into Scripture and gift of sim- 
ple pulpit exposition is unrivaled. His 
English, while always dignified, pure and 
musical, is terse and idiomatic: while as a 
spiritual ministry to the flock his Sermons 
are unrivaled. The Sixteenth Annual 
Series of Sermons on the International 
Sunday-School Lessons for 1891, by the 
Monday Club (Congregational S. S. and 
Pub. Society. Boston and Chicago., $1 25), is 
before us. This series of expository ser- 
mons is now an established part of the 
Sunday-school apparatus, and requires 
no further notice. American Heroes 
in Mission Fields is a series of brief mission- 
ary biographies by the Rev. H. C. Haydn, 
D.D., well calculated to give informa- 
tion and arouse interest in the mission 
work. The volume contains thirteen bio- 
graphic sketches, which are selected and 
arranged to make a systematic impression 
of the depth, breadth and fruitfulness of 
the work.- The Writers of Genesis and 
Related Topics, Illustrating Divine Reve- 
lation. By the Rev. E. Cowley, D.D. 
(Thomas Whittaker, New York. $1 00.) 
Under the sanction of the verse ‘** God spake 
unto Noah, and to his sons, andts Abraham, 
this covenant,”’ (we do not findit in the Bible) 
as his motto, the author of this little vol- 
ume publishes a very earnest remonstrance 
against the naturalism of Renan and the 
negative criticism of Kuenen and Well- 
hausen. Dr. Cowley is not satisfied with 
Principal Cave’s hypothesis that Moses is 
the author of Genesis, but attributes the 
early portions of it to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob in succession. Life In Christ 
and For Christ is the title of a graceful 
series of reflections on the vital relations 
between Jesus Christ and believers, by the 
Rev. Handley C. G. Moule, M.A , Principal 
of Ridley Hall.- (A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
50 cents.) One of the chapters was preached 
before the University of Cambridge and an- 
other written for an Easter-tide meditation. 
The little book bas a highly devotional 
character. 


Ardis Claverden. By Frank R. Stock- 
ton. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) 
This is a pleasant story beginning on a 
plantation in Virginia, thence shiftiug to 
New York City for a time; and finally, after 
rambling a while ia Georgia, ends where it 
began. Qne thing is notable ahout it, there 
is nq conventienal noyel-stuff jn it; more- 
over, it is brimful of humor without a 

















hint of poaenneu We might completa 


that Ardis, the heroine, is too beautiful, 
too fascinating, too lovable; but then 
novel-readers do not mind a fault of that 
sort in a story. The charm of Mr. Stock- 
ton’s best style informs the work, and his 
humor, at its brightest, plays from page to 
page. If one were looking for a novel, 
piquant, uncommon ‘and fresh, with which 
to solace one’s self after an overdose of the 
gruesome dissections of the realists, this 
would be just the one to come upon. It 
makes no demand upon one’s nerve centers, 
but rather contributes to their repose, 
while it holds one’s interest with a kindly 
but very vigorous grasp. Then, too, it is 
wholly and wholes»mely American; tho we 
meet among the characters a very enter- 
prising Englishman, who if he does not 
succeed in his affairs manages to stir upa 
good deal of amusement. Evidently Mr. 
Stockton is better acquainted with Virginia 
folk than he is with those of Georgia: but 
from opening to close he manages every- 
body and everything with what may, at a 
venture, be called droll adroitness. It is 
long since we have read a very light novel 
that seemed to be so well worth the time 
spent on it. 


Come Forth. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
and Herbert D. Ward. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) We might call this a 
companion to the “ Master of the Magi- 
cians”’ by the same authors. In some re- 
gards it is still stronger than that strong 
story. Thestyle is better suited to the sub- 
ject, the drama is a little more compact and 
the sense of reality better preserved, tho we 
are called upon to witness more miracles. 
It is a story of Christ’s day—a story of 
Christ, indeed, and takes its name from the 
Saviour’s command: “ Lazarus, come forth!” 
That it will, that it must find a host of read- 
ers, is guaranteed by the nature and pro- 
found interest of thestory; that readers will 
radically differ with one another touching 
the propriety of writing it is quite as cer- 
tain. It is a species of Passion Play dealing 
with the miracles of Christ and stopping 
short of the crucifixion. Doubtless many 
will feel that, no matter how evident the 
perfect reverence of the writers, the liberties 
taken with the facts of Holy Writ to 
strengthen fiction are scarcely short of sac- 
rilege. The education and temperament of 
the reader will have much to do with this. 
In their preface the authors show that 
they foresaw a difficulty with popular 
sentiment; but they do not seek to 
forestall it further than to frankly admit 
their doings and to assert their reverence. 
As astory, Come Forth is a terse, vigorous, 
romantic drama, cast on a high plane of 
imagination and written with marked skill 
and power. The burden of it all is human 
love, human faith, human frailty, as set over 
against the miraculous power of Christ 
whose wonder-working, in healing the sick, 
restoring sight to the blind and calling the 
dead to life, is all for the one end of bring- 
ing lovers to theirown. Sume will question 
the general effect of such an interpretation 
of the Messiah’s purpose in displaying his 
power, even when examining it from the 
point of view of the lay critic; but the tone 
is everywhere Christian and the attitude 
reverent. Read as a mere novel itis vividly 
interesting from beginning to end, while as 
a historical picture it produces a strong im- 
pression without going into the tedious 
massing of details. The character-drawing 
is firm and faithful to historic and tradi- 
tionary outlines, and the story moves in the 
very atmosphere of its time. 

The Narrative of Captain Coignet (Sol- 
dier of the Empire), 1776-1850, The French 
original of this vivacious translation by Mrs. 
M. Carey was edited from the manuscript 
of Captain Coignet and published some 
three years ago. The veracity of the narra- 
tive was substantiated by the editor who 
in his preface puts it ou an authentic basis, 
which adds greatly to the interest of the 
reader in the book. Captain Coignet’s story 
isa simple and credible one. He rose from 
the ranks tothe place he held on the Em- 
peror’s staff. He was notin any way dis- 
tinguished but simply formed one of the 
thousands of brave and more or Jess brutal 
ized soldiers who were devoted to the for- 
tunes and person of the first Napoleon. H 
had a retentive mind and a genius for tell- 
ing a story, and kept himself in practice 
until he died in good old age. The book is the 
frank,blunt and sometimes brutally insow. 
ciant record of asoldier whose whole life had 
been in camps and campaigns. His bonhomi 
is equaled only by his thoroughly national 
thrasonic braggery. He is however honest 
and truthful, and had especial skill in the 
management of horses. His courage was 


of the desperate type; and tho his book is 
worth little or nothing to the scientific stu 
deut of the Napojeonic strategy, it is worth 
much aga realistic presentation of a soldier's 
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No one knows more about American 
grasses than Dr. George Vasey, who is 
now botanist of the Department of Agri- 
culture. We have received Part I of his 
Grasses of the Southwest, published by the 
Department of Agriculture as “ Bulletin 
No. 12.” It contains fifty species carefully 
described and fully figured, a dozen of them 
to the genus Bouteloua. While the descrip- 
tion is chiefly scientific, we occasionally 
have notes of agricultural value; as, for 
example, in the description of Panicum 
bulbosum, of which it is said “this grass 
should be one of great agricultural value”’; 
its bulbous root stocks contain a store of 
moisture which enables it to endure a pro- 
tracted drought, and as it grows of large 
size it would producea great amount of 
fodder.” The most valuable for the mesas is 
Bouteloua eriopoda, which is called black 
grama, and grows in Arizona and New Mex- 
ico. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Bret Harte’s “ Ward of the Golden 
Gate” will be published in a few days by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


....Mr. R. H. Stoddard has written an 


introduction to Sir Edwin Arvola’s new 
poem, “ The Light of the World.” 


....Mr. W. M. Rossetti has completed an 
edition of Shelley’s “ Adonais,’’ which the 
Clarendon Press will bring out. 





...-A translation into modern Greek of 
Cardinal Newman’s * Arians of the Fourth 
Century,” has just appeared ia Constanti- 
nople. 


...-The new edition of “ The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” which the Macmillans are pub. 
lishing, has a preface by Mr. Austin Dob 
son. 


....Second editions have already been 
called for of Eugene Field’s “‘ Little Book of 
Western Verse,” and “Little Book of Profit- 
able Tales.’ 


...-The Blackwoods are bringing out a 
life of Sir Stafford Nor‘hcote, by Mr. Lang; 
and Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant is to write a 
life of Laurence Oliphant for the same pub- 
lishers. 


...sIt is stated thut Scribner’s Magazine 
will publish, in an early number, among its 
series of translations from Horace, the 
prize translation by Miss Reed of the Har- 
vard Annex. 


...»Mr, William Sharp has written anin 
troductory memoir and critical estimate of 
Sainte Beuve for a volume of selected essays, 
by the great French critic, soon to be pub 
lished in England. 


....The literary event of the week in Lon- 
don is the publication of the final volumes, 
seven and eight, of Mr. Lecky’s “History of 
England inthe Kighteenth Century.” The 
book is issued by Longmans. 


...»-Harper & Brothers will issue this 
month ** The Tsarand His People; or, Social 
Life in Russia,” by Theodore Child, Vassili 
Verestchagin and others, with many illus- 
trations from drawings and photographs. 


...-Thomas Whittaker announces for 
early publication, ‘“*‘ Veni Creator: Thoughts 
on the Person aad Work of the Holy Spirit,” 
by H. C. G. Moule; and a new edition of 
Bishop Meade’s work on “The Bible and 
the Classics,” 


...»“* The American Citizen,’’ by the Rev. 
C. F. Dole, is to be published sbortly by D. 
©. Heath & Co. It is intended that the 
book shall be used as a reader in higher 
schools and academies, with the purpose of 
inculcating right standards and ideals of 
citizenship. 


....-Messrs. Putnam announce “Stories 
from the Arabian Nights,’’ by Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole, to form a new volume of their 
series of Knickerbocker Nuggets; also, “A 
Woman’s Trip to Alaska,” ‘* Pilgrims in 
Palestine,” ‘‘ Cabin and Plantation Songs,” 
“English Fairy Tales,” and * Principles of 
Social Economics,” by. George Guaton. 


.... Prof. A. 8. Hardy contributes a paper 
on * The Army of Japan” tou the November 
number of The Cosmopolitan; the illas- 
trated series of articles on ** The Executive 
Departments of the Government”’ is contin- 
ued; Mr. Richard Malcolm Johnston con- 
tributes a story entitled ‘‘Tne Pursuit of 
the Martyns,” and Mr. H. H. Boyesen an- 
other entitled ‘* A Norse Atlantis.” 


----Among tile recent announcements 
made by D. Appleton & Co., is that of an 
historic romance, “* The Canadians of Old,” 
by de Gaspé. The picturesque social life 
of the K’rench Canadians, Canada before 
and after the Conquest on the Plains of 
Abraham,and a host of local legends all run- 


ning along a narrative thread, go to make 
up the book according to the publishers’ 
announcement. The translator is Canada’s 
poet, Prof. Charles G. D. Roberts, of King’s 
College, Nova Scotia. ‘ 


.... The Correspondence and Public Pa- 
pers of John Jay, First Chief-Justice of 
the United Statcs, edited by Prof. Henry P. 
Johnston, will be published by the Put- 
nams in four royal octavo volumes, from 
pica type in the general style of Lodge’s 
edition of Hamilton’s works and Bigelow’s 
of Franklin’s works. The first volame may 
be expectedin May. The others are to fol- 
low atintervals of about two mouths. The 
edition will be limited to seven hundred 
and fifty sets at $5 00 per volume, and will 
not be electrotyped. 


...-Clarence W. Bowen, Secretary, 251 
Broadway, N. Y., desires information re- 
garding portraits of the following mem- 
bers of the first Congress under the Consti- 
tution, which met in New York in 1789, in 
order that the same may be used in the 
forthcoming volume on the Centennial 
Celebration of the Inauguration of George 
Washington: 


Theodore Bloodworth, North Carolina: Ren- 
jamin Bourne, Rhode Island; Joratban Elmer, 
New Jersey; Theodore Foster, Rhode Island; 
Georse Gale, Maryland; Benjamin Gooahue, 
Massachusetts; William Grayson, Virginia: 
Samuel Griffin, Virginia; Jonathan Grout, 
Massacbusetts; Thomas Hartley, Pennsylvania; 
John Hathorn, New York; Daniel Heister, 
Pennsylvania; Jobn Henry, Maryland: Samuel 
Johnston, North Carolina: George Leonard. 
Massachusetts: George Mathews. Georgia; An- 
drew Moore, Virginia; Josiah Parker, Massa- 
chusetts; Thomas Scott, Pennsylvania; George 
Partridge, Massachusetts; John Steele, North 
Carolina; Joseph Stanton, Jr.. Rhode Island; 
Michael! Genifer Stone, Maryland: Jonathap 
Sturges, Connecticut: John 
Alexander White, Virginia; Paine Wingate. 
New Hampshire. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





Boston: D. Lothrop Co.......2..-cscecsecscsees 

Harvard ‘‘niversity Publications. Harvard 
Historical Monograph. No. 1. The Veto 
Power. Its Origin, velopment and Func- 
tion in the Government of the United States 
(1789-1889). y Edwa Campbell Mason, 
A.%. Edited hy Albert Bushnell Hart. Ph.D. 
954x554. pp. 232. Boston Ginn & Co ......... 

Tarbeli’s Lessons in Language. 
Tarbell, M.A. 734x5. . 

Our Government. ow it Grew. What it does 
and How it does it. By Jesse Macv, M.A. 
Revised Edition. 754x544. pp. xii, 296. The 





Lessons for 1891. Bythe Monday Club. s1x- 


teenth “eries. 7 xh. pp. nm: Con- 
gregationa] Sunday-School and Publishing 


By Charles Monroe Aurand. 7¢ 
902, Philadelphia, Penn.: Lutheran 


condensed, 


Number 18. pe nr ty A Silas S. Neff, B.O 
744x5, pp. iv, 200. Phil 
Penn ‘ublishing Co Rebdaebetoue seehweatnneseces 
The Unwritten Constitution of the United 


Christopher G. Tiedman. M., 
LL.D. 734x544 pp. 163. New York: G. P. 
iindeetRimedaaiees sditnindseenns 
y Harriet Riddle Davis. 
YR, eae 
The Nibelungen Lied An Essay. By Thomas 
Carlyle. 6 BP 10. The same.......... 
Nothing to Wear. By William Allen Butler. 
SARs. pp. &. GE ccccedubidasansedec<ie 
The King of the Golden River By John Rus- 
kin. LL.D. xBi4. pp. 72 e same........ 
The Science ef Hi-tory. By James Anthony 
Froude. 4%4x3}%, pp. 75. The sam 
School for “candal. 4 Richard Brinsiey Sher- 
i . 189. Thesame .. 
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Sayings of Cardinal Newman. . 76. 
New York: Catholic Publication sticks, Co.. 
A Cigarette-Waker’s Romance. By F. Marion 

Crawford. 744x544, pp. 265. New York: Mac- 





Lover or Friend? ef Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
i pp. 485. New York: United States 


'o pteduans 
uite Another Story. By Jean Ingelow. . 
Q another! a. y gelow. 7x43 


h. By J. 4. Con- 
The same... 








Sn RN wine icuienhdneh codecs eee e 
City and Suburban. By Florence Warden. 7x3, 
pp 14. e same 
Out of the Night. 
Sl, Mi cdetencthainsioddepasks codesvane 
A Marked Man. Some Episodes in his Life, By 
Ada re 7x5. pp. 335. Thesame....... 
Princess Sunshine. By Mrs. J.H. Riddell. 7x5, 
i Si nataneisiiininneisis senesseann 
Marie Louise and the Decadence of the Empire. 
By Imbert de Saint Amand. Translated 
by Thomas Sergent Perry. With a vortrait. 
Ley . pp. 820. New York: Charles Scrib- 
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K. Hosmer. ip. xix, 420. 
Teetotaler Dick. is Ad ventures, Temptations 
and phs. A Temperance Story. By 
Thomas W. Knox. Illustrated. 784x534. 
418. New York: Ward & Drummond........ 
Millionsires of a Day. An Inside Histery of 
the Great Southern California “ Boom.” 
Ry T. 8. Van Dyke 
a enibont at waenane yaa 
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Difficulties: ) i a 
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Things in Sac Seri 
ond Series of the Hand 
ficulties. Edited by ck, B.A. 
bo 566. New York: Thomas Whit- 
The Makers of Modern Bneiish. A Popular 
Handbook to the Greatest Poets of theCen. 
ae WwW. J. Dawson. 734x544, pp. vill, 
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Health Guyed. A Few Hints in Regard tothe 

Treatment of Luna and other Members 


tm tics 
of the Family. Written in a clear and con- 
cise manner. avoiding all Medica! Terms 
— Profane Lan Profuse- 


iy Yenstrases w ts. . WwW. 
ellew. 54 pp. 41. The same........... 
Inter. Collegiate In Latinum. (Pensa 

in : enda ) High 


inum Sermonam Vi 
Schools and Colleges. By J. D. 8. Riggs, 
>. 736x544, pp. 124. Chicago, Ill.: Albert 

m. For Beginners in Latin, an 
Introduction to the Reading of Latin Au- 
thors, Based on the Inductive Method and 
the Forms and Construction of 
Classical Latin Prose. By Cornelius Mar- 
shal Lowe. ¥. A, gad Bee aniel Butler, Jr.. 


M.A. 7 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymns and Tunes for Cbarch Worsbtp. 
a NINES ACO, 251 Hrendway. . v. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS .::::.. 


Remington’s County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New Vork. 











[October 23, 1890. 


The New American Quarterly of Phil. 
osophy and Science. 


THE MONIST, 


Published by the Open Court Pub. Company, 
169-175 La Salle St., Chicago. 
tents of the first number or aa i/¢ 
{OLOGICAL SE- 





Con’ 
R. A _R. WALLACE ON PHY: 
LECTION. By Geo. J. Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Te eR EALESy OF INFUSORIA. By Alfred 
net. 
ON THE MATERIAL RELATIONS OF SEX IN HU. 


MAN SOCIETY. By Prof. E. D. re 
THE ANALYSIS 0? THE SENSATIONS. By Prof. 


Ernst Mac : 
THE ORIGIN OF MIND. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
THE MAGIC MIRROR. By ‘tax D 
HOFFDING ON THE RELATIONS OF THE MIND 

TO THE BODY. W. M. Salter. r 
PHILOSOPHY IN AMERICAN COLLEGES AND 

UNIVERSITIES. 

Single number. 50 cents. For one year, $2. 

A iz, eres number of the most prominent think- 
ers of Europe and America have been gained as con- 
tributors to THE MONIST. 


“WIVES AND DAUGHTERS.” 


The finest Monthly issued for the home. Eight 
jerge pears. Guaranteed circulation, over 40,000, 
Ed by women for women. Conducted ty Mrs. 
John Cameron, assisted by Miss Ethelwyn Wether- 
ald. Rateto new subscribers for 1891 (including 
balance of year) only 25c. in postage stamps! Or, for 
$1, it will be sent with Canada’s great twelve-page 
weekly newspaper, THE WESTERN ADVERTISER, 
from now to end of 1891. Agents wanted, Address, 

ADVERTISER PKINTING COMPANY, 
Lendon- Carad-. 











LEADING attraction in this number is an article, entitled 
“Our Italy,” by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER—the first of a 
short series of richly illustrated papers on Southern Califor- 

nia, THEODORE CHILD continues his articles on South America, 
describing in his usual brilliant style the results of his recent obser- 


vations in “Urban and Commercial Chili.” 


This paper, like those 


which preceded it, is fully illustrated with drawings by leading 


American artists. 


An interesting description of “Der Meister- 


trunk: the Festival Play of Rothenburg,” with illustrations from 
drawings by OTTO WALTER BECK, is contributed by E.W. MEALEY. 
LAFCADIO HEARN relates, in his characteristic manner, the nar- 


rative of “A Winter Journey to Japan.” 


Professor W. M. SLOANE 


contributes an article on “Princeton University ;” and S. H. M. 


BYERS one on “Switzerland and the Swiss.” 


The fiction of the 


number includes “A Halloween Wraith,” by WILLIAM BLACK, il- 
lustrated by W. SMALL; “Madriléne; or, the Festival of the Dead,” 


by GRACE KING; and other short stories. 


The concluding instal- 


ment appears of DAUDET’S “Port Tarascon: The Last Adven- 
tures of the Illustrious Tartarin,” with the usual number of illus- 


trations by distinguished French artists. 


A poem, entitled “The 


Quaker Lady,” is contributed by Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL, with 
numerous illustrations by HOwARD PYLE. Among the short po- 
ems are “Too Late,” by JULIAN HAWTHORNE; “In November,” 
by ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN; “The World Runs On,” by Rose 
HAWTHORNE LATHROP; “On Waking from a Dreamless Sleep,” 


by ANNIE FIELDs. 


The usual Editorial Departments conducted 


by GEORGE WILLIAM CuRris, WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, and 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Subscription Price $4 00 per Year. 


- — 





A High 
Sunday School ‘Teachers. 


Standard 





Schauffler, and Faith Latimer. 


$1.00. 


until December 31. 
Lesson Guide, free. Mr. 
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“Don’t shoot over their heads!” is the advice that sometimes 
comes to The Sunday School Times. 
through doing that very thing—shooting away up over the heads 
of some, and just high enough over the great mass of average 
teachers to make them do some wholesome reaching. About 
35,000 teachers used the paper in 1880,—now 150,000. That is 
the teacher’s verdict concerning a high standard. 

Each week’s paper contains notes on the International Les- 
sons by President Dwight, of Yale University; Dr. Cunningham 
Geikie, Dr. Alexander McLaren, and Canon Tristram, of Eng- 
land; Bishop H. W. Warren, Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, Dr. A. F. 
Such writers as Mr. Gladstone, 
Bishop Ellicott, Canon Farrar, Professor Sayce, and Professor 
Godet, have contributed to the paper this year. 


REDUCED TERMS: One copy 
Clubs for two or more copies, mailed to individuals, 
Five or more copies in a package, 50 eemtsacopy. One free copy with every 
ten paid for. If you do not now take it, send tem cemts and get it weekly 
Samples of The Scholar’s Magazine and 
ladstone’s new book, “ 
Holy Scripture ” ($1.00), Dr. Trumbull’s “‘ Hints on Child- 
“ Teaching and Teachers ”’ ($1.00), “‘ A Model Superintendent”’ ($1.00), “‘ Yale 
Lectures on the Sunday-School”’ (g1.50). Mailed at these prices. Agents wanted. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


But its success has come 


one year, $1.503 to ministers, 


1.00 a copy. 


Scholar's 
he — Rock of 
raining ’’ ($1 00), 
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Published This~ Day: 
12mo. Cloth extra, $1.25. 
F. Marion Crawford’s New Novel 


A Cigarette-Maker's 
Romance © 


BY 
F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


Author of ‘Mr. [saacs,’’ ‘Sant’ [lario,” 
etc. 12mo. Cloth extra, $1.25, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Recently Published: 


Sant’ [ario. 


A Sequel to Saracinesca. 
12mo. Cloth extra, $1.50. 


“The author shows steadv and constant im- 
provement in his art, ‘ Sant’ Ilario’ is a continua- 
tion of the chronicles of the Saracinesca family. 

. . A singularly powerful and beautiful story. 

or ~~ amend developed, with a naturalness be- 
yond prai it must rank with ‘Greifen- 
stein’ as the best work the author has produced.”— 
New York Tr .bune, 


Greifenstein. 


12mo. Cloth extra, $1.50. 


«“¢ Greifenstein ’ is a remarkable novel, and while 
it illustrates ovce more the author’s unusual vefsa- 
tility, it also shows that ne has not been tempred 
into careless writing by the vogue of his earlier 
books. . There is nothing weak or small or 
frivolous inthe sons York Tribune. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. Ja 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Sidney. 
A NOVEL, by Maraarer Detann, 
author of ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher,’’ and 


“The Old Garden and Ocher Verses.”’ 
$1.25. 


A story of remarkable interest, involv- 
ing questions of an unusual character, which 
cannot fail to cause much discussion. 


The Inverted Torch. 


Poems, by Epirnx M. Taomas, au- 
thot of ** Lyrics and Sonnets” and “The 
Round Year.”’ $1 00. 


The inspiration of this noteworthy vol 
ume isthe same as that of Tennyson’s “ In 
Memoriam.’’ 

Poems. 
By Epya Dean Proctor. Greatly 
enlarged. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

The fine thoughtfulness of the-e poems, 
with their vigorous and nobly lyrical ex 


pression renders this volume a notable 
contribution to American verse. 


A Russian Journey. 
New 





By Epna Dean Proctor. 
Edition, enlarged, $1.25. 

An enlarged edition of a book which Mr. 
George Ripley, the eminent critic of the 
New York Tribune, called ‘a singularly 
agreeable volume.”’ 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 


11 East 17th St., New York. 


FROM THE CARTER SALE, 


A very full stock of Theological and Sunday-School 
Books has been purchased by us at low prices, and 
will be sold correspondingiy. 

TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 
26 WARREN *TREET, NEW Y ORK. 














Roberts Brothers’ 


NEW BOOKS. 
OUR NEW ENGLAND. 


Her Nature Described by Hamilton Wright Mabie 
and some of Her Familiar Scenes Iliustrated. 
The illustrations are photogravures from Nature, 
with Remarques drawn by Frank T. Merrill. Ob- 
long quarto, limp cover, with photogravure on 
Japanese paper, gilt edges. Price, $4.00; cloth, il. 
luminated, price, $5.09. 

Mr. Mabie’s of the pictur 

essay writing. Hisdescription of 7,102 Cugwer Bet of 

of boy life in the old homestead, th pec 

of Nature, comparing its beauties 80 es with 


those of other countries, is 
clea: ness. 


THE DAY'S MESSAGE. 


A Brief Selection of Prose and Verse for each day in 
the Sear, Chosen by SUSAN COOLIDGE. Cover 
designed by Mrs. Whitman. i¢mo. White and 
greencloth. Price, $1.00; full gilt and gilt edges, 
price, $1.25. 

The busy days of life are not so busy but that there 
is poe in each for the reading of on* compact littie 
sentence of wisdom or comfort. and none need such 

a little well-selected morsel as much as those who 

have no time to choose it for themselves. 


HER GREAT AMBITION: 


AStory. By ANNE RICHARDSON EARLE. l6mo. 
Cloch. Price, $1.00. 


A bright, fresh story of a girl with ambition: It is 
interesting and entertaining 


THE DRIFTING ISLAND; OR, 
THE SLAVE HUNTERS OF THE 
CONGO. 


A Sequel to**Kibboo Ganey; or, The Lost Chief of 
the Copper Mountain,” By WALTER WENT- 
WORTH. Illustrated by F. T. Merrill. 16mo, 
Cloth. Price, $1.29. 


IN MY NURSERY. 


Rhymes, Chimes and Jingles for Children. By 
LAURA KE. RICHARDS, avthor of “The Toto” 
books. Protusely illustrated. One volume. Small 
4to. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Sold by all booksellers; mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the Publi-hers, 


ROBERTS ; BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 
RECENT BOOKS 


ALGERNON SYDNEY LOGAN, 


Author of “Saul,” “A Feather from the World’s 
Wing,” etc. 


JESUS IN MODERN LIFE, 
W2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


“mr. Logan’s views »re interesting and many of 
his thoughts bright and suzgestive.” — Hartford Cour- 











an 

“ He treats bis subject with reverence, and believes 
that the teachings of Jesus have an elevating influ- 
ence on mankind. The book is written in a bright 
and engag'ng spirit. "— Boston Gazette 

“It is full of clear thought, vigorous reasoning and 
genutne erudition.”—Indianapotis Sentinel. 

MESSALINA. 
A Tragedy in Five Acts. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

“A dramatic poem of unusual power. It abounds 
= strong situations a1 pes lines of great beauty and 
force.” Washington T: ne. 

~ tt must be said that, this book is quite readable. 
There are many admirabie passazes in it, some of 
which barely miss the Leeann stamp of genius.” 
—Providence Telegram 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent post-paid 
on receipt of price. 


J. B LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 end 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





FOR CHRISTMAS USE EITHER 


FESTAL DAYS No. 1, 


a Treasury of Christmas Entertainment, 10c, each, 
$6.00 per hundred, or 


CHRISTMAS VOICES, 


a bright, ePrctive. Ss" Christmas service uf pone 
variety, Jc. each 00 per hunored. 
Ask your book-eller to get it for you, address or 


LORENZ & CO, Dayton, O. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBET BOOTH KING & BRO. 22 Broad way.N. ¥. 








ENDtoT.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
S 204 and 296 Gwasbington Strest, Boston, Mass.. for 
the lowest rates in all vaners 


EWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
Pa agen 30 Cent 
G.P. ROWELL AC 10 Sprace Street, N.Y. Street, Ww. Y¥.. 





CARMINA SANCTORUM. — 





Churches contemplating changes of Hymn Books should examine our re- 
cent publications,which are COM M EN DED bythe very best authorities. 





“CARMINA SANCTORUM” 


is a superb book in all ways. 


I advise churches about to change books to examine this one. 
EDWARD H. MERRILL, D.D., Pres. Ripon College. 





Srocxsriperz, Mass.—We chose “CARMINA” after a page-by-page ex- 
amination of other books. We have given it a fair trial since its adoption, 
and Choir, Pastor and Congregation are heartily satisfied with the choice. 
The book isa THOROUGH DELIGHT. 

Rev. P. 1. FARWELL, Pastor First Cong’! Church. 





Songs of Praise for Prayer-Meetings, ney Lewis Ward Mudge, is un- 
surpassed for social meetings. Price, $50 per hundred. Returnable 
examination copies sent, prepaid, on application to the publishers, 


A, 8. BARNES & CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y. 





T. Y. CROWELL & C03 


NEW BOOKS. 


Famous English Authors of the 
19th Century. 


By Mrs. SARAU K. BOLTON, author of “ Poor Boys 
Who Became Famous.” etc. With portraits of 
Scott, Burns, Carlyle, Dickens, Tennyson, Robert 
Browning, etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


a recent visit abroac Mare. Bolton had the 


she has woven into the sketches of aa Ruskin, 
prowning, and the other authors of whom she writes. 
These two companion volumes are among the best of 
the famous “ Famous” Series 


Gold Nails to Hang Memories 
On. 


A rhyming review, under their Christian names, of 
old acquaintances in history, literature. and friend- 
ship. By ELIZABETH A. ALLEN. 8vo, gilt edges, 
$2.50. 


This is the most original oategrah | book ever =. 
lished. It aims to give a history and record of the 
more or less familiar Christian A and at the 
same time to commemorate — most famitiar and 
famous men and women who have borne them. The 
book. therefore, has not only an interest of its own, 
but is distinctively educational. Spaces are left on 
each page for autographs. 


Jane Eyre. 


By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. With 48 illustrations, en- 
graved by Andrew. Carefully printed from beau- 
tiful type on superior calendered paper. 2 volumes’ 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, boxed. $5.10; half calf, $9 (0. 
Edition de luxe, limited to 2) numbered copies, 
large paper, Japan proofs mounted, $10.00. 


Jane are is one of the books which seem destined 
tolive. Its original and vivid style its litelike and 
powerful plot, its tremendous — purport (once 
misunderstood, but now recognized), make 1t one of 
the most absorbing novels ever written. The rese at 
illustrated edition is as perfect as will ever ro- 
duced Press-work, p9per. illustrations and hind ing 
combine into a whole that is a delight tothe eye and 
a cynosure for a library. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. 


By THOMAS HUGHES. With 53 illustrations, en- 
graved by Andrew. carefully printed from beautiful 
type on calendered paper 1:mo, cloth. $2.10; full 
gilt, $2.50. Edition de luxe, limited to 250 numbered 
copies, large paper, Japan proofs meunted, $5.00. 

Praise or comment on this classic would be a work 


of supererozation. 
it into his children’s hands. We can only say that 


THOMAS Y. ‘CROWELL & CO., 
46 East 14th street, New York. 


FALL ISSUES. 


All books sent postpaid upon receipt of catalogue price. 


sre PASTOR AmIpSs HIS FLOCK. By 
Prof. G. B. Willcox, of Oneage Theological 
Seminary. 185 pp. aoe ‘Cloth. $1. 


A treasure house of practical suggestions on the 
whole range of pastoral duties, drawn from many 
= of experience and observation. Unique in in- 

rest and value for theological students and pastors. 


BIRLICAL HISTO? Y & GEOGRAPHY, 
By H.S. Osborn, LL.D. 512 pp. Large mo. $1.25. 


The events of Scripture story narrated, with de- 
scriptions of the scenes where they occurred. A 
class-book for students, by an experienced teacher. 


THE STORY OF THE TUNES. By Heze- 
kiah Butterworth. 257 pp.12mo. i8 cuts. Clo., $1.75. 


Sketches of authors of favorite tunes and their 
history. A companion to “The Story of the Hymns.” 


PRAYER AS A THEORY AND A FACT. 
By Rev. D. W. Faunce, D-D. 200 pp. mo. Clo, $1. 


Ably written; it received the Fletcher prize for 
1889, and presents the whole rationale of prayer, with 
many belpful suggestiuns for thoughtful minds. 


FROM SOLOMON TO THECAPTIVITY. 
For the Intern tional S. S. Lesson Jan.to July, 1891. 
An invaluable book for teachers. By David Gregg, 
D.D.. and L. W. Mudge. D.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25; 
stout pape r, cloth back, 50 cts. 


GoD’s Zeyets:y Tete 
Destiny. By Rev. W. 
Many cuts. Cloth, Socks.” 


Facts concerping the principal known gems, finely 
applied to Christian character and life. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN PICTURE 
AND STORY. Mrs. Houghton. Over 200 
cuts. éto. Cloth, $1.5; extra egilt beveled boards, $2. 


A carefully written and sumptuous volume for 
youn. enriched by many choice engrav ings. A com- 
panion to “ The Bible in Picture and Story. 


PILGRIMW’S PROGRES. By John Bunyan. 
8% pp. 4to. 127 cuts, Cloth, $1.50: giit, beveled, $2 


A new and elegant edition, with Life of Bunyan. 
Large type and fine illustrations. 


AMERICAN HEROES. ON MI*"“ION 
FIELDS, Edited Ee . C. Haydn, D.D. 347 
pp. mo. Ii cuts. Cloth, $1. zB 


Brief and i esting sketches of ‘ives worthy of 
loving imitati all American youth. 

WINNIE LORIME®’S Veare. By Chara B, 
Conant. 277 pp. I2mwo. Cloth, t 


The happy influence of a stngere and consistent 
Christian girl in a skeptical family 


BESI ee ort LL WATERS. By Ella Clifford. 
255 pp. 4 cuts. Cloth. $% 

A ~ ~ sane life, with cas wholesome aud 
suggestive lessons. 

TALKS TO Boys. By Eleanor A. Hunter. 115 
pp. mo. Cloth 0 

Frank and tomtihen ‘one about shtnge of deep in- 
terest to boys, by on? who loves them 

Four books bythe popular authoress Mrs. M. D 
Brine, 4to. Fully illustrated. illuminated cover. 4 
PP; an paver. 25 cts.each. Roards, We., or the set 





Dignity and 
ullerton. 125 pp. l6mo. 


SHADOW AND SUN“HINE-AND JERRY. 
NELLIE’S DREAM; and Other Stories. 
EFFIE’S BIR *HDAY PRESENT. 
THE STORY OF TOM. 
THE ANGELUS. Oblong booklet with a mon- 


NE 
otintreproduction of the celebra‘ed painting and a 
choice poem iikustrating same. G't edge, silk-tied,2ic 


American Tract Society, 


150 NASSAO ST., and 34 FOURTH AV., NEW YORK, 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 8 state St. Chiceg 0, 122 Wabash AV 
Cincinvati, 176 Elm St. San Francisco. 735 MarketSt. 


eats KINDERGA RTEN. A monthly for Home 
nd School. Science sent. a comes, es, occu- 
pations. 8 $10 . Samp! 








ear, opies, 6 cts. 
STOC nM s & co” it he La Raiie St., Chicas 
Th Special lessons for Primary Sunday Scenools: 


WoW READY: 


THE NOVEMBER PART OF THE 


YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL 


IT CONTAINS 
FOUR COMPLETE TALES; 
the beginning of a new story, entitled 


“RIZPAH”; 


New Colored Triple Fashion Plate of 24 illustrations 
of the latest PARIS FASHIONS; 

A BEAUTIFUL COLORED DESIGN for Bertin 
work; 


GIGANTIC SUPPLEMENT with 59 illustrations of 
the latest Winter fashions; also, full-size patterns for 
boys and girls; Cookery recizes; Pastimes; Music; 
useful and fancy Needle Work, etc., etc. 

THIS NUMBER IS OF INTEREST TO ALL LADIES. 
Price, 20 cents a copy; or yearly, $4, including the 
extra Christmas Number. For sale by all newsdealers, 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL 


is published monthly, on the 15th of the month previ. 
ous to its date. 

Any Newsdealer will take your subscription for two 
or three months, or for any other period, beginning 
with any issue. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., 
83 & 85 DUANE STREET, 
One Door East of Broadway. NEW YORK. 


Subscriptions received for any periodical, fo 
domestic. on or 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 
Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 
on application, 
Andrews Mfg. Co., 
76 Fifth Ave. N.Y 
A.H.Andrews & Co. 


1% Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, 

















MUSIC. 


X-Mas Music 


Christmas Selections "crs p<=t 
—FOoO=> 189 rith a 


Exercise that may be used ~~ or witi 
—Printed in colors, Price, 5 cents a single co 4h 
his isan unusu- 


Gold, Frankincense and Myrrh. ctiy tine christ: 
By E. D. Sanford & Geo. H. Beaman. Ervusy schools, 


consisting of an Instructive Exercise with Recitations, 
and interspersed with appropriate Carols written e8- 
pecially for use in connection with the Service. 

5cents a single copy. OTHER SERVICES of the same 
character and at same pric e, are * ‘Christmas a Bells,” 
“Good Will to Men,” “Noel” and “Peace on Earth.” 


A beautiful Service 
The Wonderful Story, exitinecovck ase 
cipal events 0! 
Mary B. Brooks & Geo. F, Root. fhe inte of the Lord 
oe on earth, by means of beautiful verses, scripture 
readings, and expressive music in the form of solos, 
duets and quartets. Eminently euitable for Christmas 
though appropriate for any season of the year. Price, 
20 cents a single copy. 
Sow and V e 


One Christmas. Eve, ricwine chitareny 


a that cannot 
By H. W. Hart & J. R. Murray. fait ¥~ , plonee. The 
words are bright and instructive and are blended with 
the music in a most happy and artistic manner. All the 
young folks will like this little work because of the 
surprise connected with it. Price, 30 cts a single copy. 
OTHER CANTATAS of the same character and at same 
pri ce ure’ Santa C laus & Co ” “Catching Kriss Kringle,” 
“The New Santa Claus,’ “Judge Santa Claus,” “Santa 
Claus’ Mistake” and*The Waifs’Christmas,” everyone of 
which has met with immense success in previous years. 


A superb Cantata for 
Bethichem. 














Adults only (no child- 

ren's part) that cannot 

By F. Weatherby & G. F. Root. fail to please wherever 

*endered. It affords splendid opportunities in the way 
f chorus music especially. Price, 50cts. a single copy. 
Send acts. for — copy of ‘Musical Visitor’ for Choirs, 

UBLISHED BY. 

The JOHN . CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 

The 


Root & Sons Music Co., | John Church Co., 
0 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 19 E. 16th St., New York. 








JUST Issur 
ee 
A SPECIAL LIST OF SELECT 


ANTHEMS FOR CHOIRS 


Octave Shape. Mailed on request. 


THE BIGLOW | & MAIN CO., 


6 East Ninth st.. 81 Randolph St.. Chicago. 


FISSHE) 


Moderate Prices, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y, 
EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best kuown in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 Koat 14th Street, New Veork. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES; 
Rochester (N. Y.) City Hespital. Diplomas. 
aftirtwo yexrs thorough training, to strong, intel- 
gent, Dog ney single women aged twenty-two to 
thirty years. Send forcircular. 


w ioe bv a voung Jady with first-class refer- 
ences, asituation as G »>verness to one ae Fewoeunasen, 
tora few a each morning. Add 

. care THE INDEPENDENT, N. Y. City. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


For Young Womta- Canandaigua, N. Y. 
OLINE A.COMSTOCK, President. 


MUSICAL. 
METROPOLITAN CONSERVATORY. 


Best private instruction in all branches, also sur- 
rounds pupils with superior advantages in Class 
Work, Lectures. Concerts and the Languages. 
Refined Beareine privileges for lady pupils. Dudiey 
Buck and Albert Resa Parsons heading depart- 
ments. Opens ly a lith. Pupils receive any 
time. pes seni 

nd 21 Enet 14th Sr... New Veork. 


UTIC 4 (%. Y.). CONSERVATORY. A Train- 
ing School for “Music Teachers. 36! Students. 14Em- 
inent Professors. LOUIS LOMBARD, Director. 


EST WAL*UT STREET SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies. 24th Vear. Is provided for 
































giving a watery De education in Colle tate. Eclectic 
d P. rtmen' 





alsoin Music and Art, 
Walnut St., Phila; 


I UT4, 





24 (1500) 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Financial. 


BANK STOCKS. 





THE following table shows the capital, surplus, last sale, dividend and book 


value of the banks in this city: 













































- Net Book 
Banks. bic, *Surplus. Last Reported Sale. Dividend. Value 
Bank of America........-.....+.+s++ "83,000 | “$1,926 ‘Sept. Lo 1890 220% Ju , 1890 4 164 
American Ex. National.............. 5,000 1,989 |Oct. 18,1890 160 May, 1890 Bi 188 
NENT dn denipesdeh4e dunes cdeeed 6060 Aug. 27, 1890 3053; | July, 1890 6 255 
Broadway Oe ere 1,000 1,639 Aug. 20,1890 294 (July, 1890 8 264 
Butchers’ & Drovers’ Nat’l........... = |June 11,1890  1935;| July, 1890 200 
} A 101 
Central pe 2,000 540 (eee. 1890 133 |July, 1890 3 197 
Chase Nat’ 600 9\T |Feb’y, 1887 225 (July, 1890 5 282 
Chatham National 450 Tll |April 2,1890 383 uart’ly 3 268 
Chemical Nat! 300 6,4 Oct. 8, 1890 4,835 Do. 150 per an. 2,241 
Citizens’ National 600 | 412 | Aug. 13,1890 170 | July, 1890 Bly 168 
City Nationa! 1,000 | 2,456 |Oct. 10,1890 511 |May, 1890 10 845 
inton . 300 53 } None. None. 113 
Collection N: } Not | Or; | None. 
Columbia 200 103 |Feb’y 5, 1890 231 | July, 1890 3 161 
Commerce Nation 5,000 8,424 11, 1890 208 (July, 1890 4 168 
Continental National 1,000 317 |July 28,1890 143 |Jaly, 1890 3 182 
Corn Exchange............... 2s... 1,000 | 1,141 |Sept. 10. 1890 954 |Aug.1s90 5 214 
Deposit National.... .........-...... 800 | 66 June 26,1890 110 None 122 
East River National................. 260 144 April 23,1890 175 |July, 1890 4 157 
 betnbens enacoeseedpaceeses 100 %8 (Oct. 15,1090 130 | one. 128 
Eleventh Ward...............+++0s- 10 173 new 9, 1889 226 (July, 1890 4 278 
Empire State...........-ssceeeeeesees 250 | 65 | one. 126 
Nn... genatnce pic cciad 00% 150 | 819 July 21890 315 |July,1890 38 312 
ED GED ob doce cdeweboeccccscocs 100 761 |May, 1885 ss 861 
First NatiOnal............0..0-s0cs00 500 | 6,701 1884 if aly, 1300 . 1,440 
Fourth National.. 8,900 | 1,662 Oct. 16,1890 178 |July, “R008 152 
Fourteenth Street... nal 100 | 68 None. Tone. 168 
On csc cccccses a | Not Organized. None. 
Gallatin’ National 1,000 } 1,494 pay 14,1890 3814 |Oct., 1890 tt Es 249 
DOI IRIIG io ons. dee co pkssnesconccse 200 | 21 Non None. | 110 
Garfield National.............+..«00« 200 828 \Jan. 21, 1308 400 None. 264 
rman American. ............0+++«5 160 266 (Aug. 13, 1890 125 |Aug.,1890 3 134 
German Exchange... ............++++} 200 466 Sept. 7,1887 265 (May,189% 12 An.) 333 
Ger Beccaches 0c cncedecentseceecne 200 443 July 23,1890 3810 |May, 1890 5 | 821 
SDE cocccoce qnebesauseenedenes 200 132 |Mch. 19,1890 158 | May, 1890 3 166 
a re 150 70 |\Jan. 28, 1890 180 None. 146 
i ~.cssi:ceshvcmibenuieds abanbes 100 10 \July 2, 1890 993, None. | 110 
Harlem River. .........-ssceceeesees 100 2 None. None. 102 
ee Or National... ..c.ccceesescees 1,000 | 1,557 (Oct. 15, 1890 4 July, 1830 By 255 
or Sn céccetetivese | "yoo | 94 | None. Nov.,1s89 8 | 194 
i, 200 127 |Mch. 20, 1890 158 | None. 163 
Importers’ & Traders’ Nat'l 1,500 4,858 (Oct. 8,1890 579 \July, 1890 7 423 
Interstate National....... 200 | 6 None. None. 103 
rving National........... 500 | 295 Aug. 27,1890 20214 \ July, 1-90 4 19 
Leather Manufacturers’ Nat’ | 600 | 595 (Oct. 11, 1890 |July, 1890 5 199 
LONOX Hill. ..... 2. .ceececcerererecees 9 | Oct. 15, 1890 None: 95 
Lincoln Nationals... ........cssee««. 300 304 June 25,1890 300 None | 201 
] M SQUATC ..... 66sec eecenceeces 200 380 \Aug. 27,1890 100 |Jan., 1887 8 115 
Manhattan Co. ..... 2... cecccececees 2,050 , 1,893 |June 27,1890 194 Aug.,1990 BYy | 168 
Market and Fulton National......... 750 725 (Sept. 3,1890 241 (July, 1890 4 | 196 
Mechanics’ National ................ 2,000 1,699 (Sept. 24,1890 212 July, 1890 4 194 
Mechanics and Traders’............. 243 «Sept. “. 1890 281 (July, 1890 5 221 
Mercantile National. ................ 1,000 925 (April 19,1890 225 \July, 1890 3 | 193 
Merchants’ National................. 2,000 894 (Oct. 13,1890 161 (July, 1890 By | 144 
Merchants’ Ex. National ............ 600 141 (Oct. 17,1890 128 July, 1890 3 123 
tinh bith thndine shotoune 300 572 |April 2,1890 401 |June,is90 865 291 
PG SEEN ccc ccccsnccccss coccese 100 805 | Nov. 1886 200 July, 1890 8 405 
Murray Hill 100 831 |Jane = = 313 |July, 1490 8 | 431 
Mutual. 200 8 None. 101 
Nassau... ee 500 237 |May a i800 178 |May, 1890 4 145 
New Amsterdam..... 250 55 Non None. 122 
N. Y. National Banking Assoc. 2,000 1,748 | Aug. 20, 189) os July, 1890 5 187 
N. Y. County National .............. 200 621 July 10, 1889 July, 1890 4 360 
N. Y. National Exchange............ 300 14t (Jum. 11,1889 190 laug’isen 8 147 
Ninth National.................s00005 750 809 \Oct. 1, 1890 168 lJuly, 1990 «38% )S| sat 
Nineteenth Ward.................00 100 40 Dec. 11, 1889 None. 110 
pS EEE ae 700 548 «=6June ll, 1890 ine July, 1890 8 117 
SIDED. nkincedsduncsoscsenedsce 240 118 |May 14,1899 154%|July, 1890 4 148 
GS 406 cb pcbcevodacccersens cbeee 300 : Sept. 24,1890  225\|July, 1890 5 230 
Ud ee kedeed dO6Scucesecteecscves 422 395 April 30, 1890 ©6203 \Quartily Int. 2 193 
Park National 2,000 | 2,423 (Sept. 24,1890 330 (July, 1890 4 221 
errr ce 200 | 830i |July 16, 1890 July, 1890 5 | 250 
Phenix National 1,000 557 |May 27,1890 143 |July, 1890 8 | 157 
uce Ex. N 1,000 | 239 Sept. 2. 1890 11534/Oct., 1890 3 124 
Republic National 1,500 | 983 |June 25.1890 190 (July, 1890 4 165 
Riverside ...... 100 16 | None. None. 116 
St. Nicholas. 509 | 110 |Sept. 24,1890 129 |July, 1890 3 122 
Seaboard Nationa 500 | 166 |Aug. 8,1890 162 |July,1990 38 133 
Seventh National 300 8l June 7, 1889 185 |July, 1890 8 127 
Second National 300 880 |Feb. 6,189 850 |July, 1890 5 210 
Shoe and Leather National 500 | 265 Sept. 29,1890 170 (July, 1890 4 153 
Sixth National 200 | 884 (May, 1887 235 |July, 1899 4 292 
Southern National................... 868 17 \|Feb. 26,1890 107 | July, 1990 3% 109 
PT nantccotoedcevenetssvecwcis 100 | New New. | 100 
State of New York...............-.6. 1,200 490 (Aug. 27,1890 116 |May, Is9v 3 140 
pe rrr 1,000 | 244 (Sept. 3,1890 105 |Jan.,1890 2 124 
esmen’s bdoas sahéns Gtvee’ 150 99 |Oct. 14,1890 1053,\ July, 1889 3 113 
Twelfth Ward... ...........s0eseeeeees 200 75 145 None 137 
Twenty third Ward padedsoscccccepece 100 7 July 9, = 105 | None. | 107 
Union Square............... y 200 | 81 None. 140 
United States National. 500 | 507 July 27, 1888 210 (July, 1890 2 201 
Washington National 300 New. None. New. 100 
Western National. 8,500 256 (Oct. 16,1890 107 (July, 190 2 107 
West Side......... 200 242 ‘Dec. 1888 243 |July,1890 6 221 








* Thousands, 


+ As per official reports.—National Banks, October 2d; State Banks, Septeurber 28th. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


For the past week Wall Street has had 
to deal with the reflex effects of our cur- 
rent liquidation upon the London mar- 
ket.. London has on hand a liquidation 
of its own. During the last three years 
it has issued a wholly unprecedented 
amount of new securities, many of which 
rested upon anything but a sound basis, 
and not a few being reconstructions of 
American enterprises at double the orig- 
inal amount of their capitalization. For 
some months past strenuous efforts have 
been made to realize upon the unmar- 
keted portion of these issues, and appar- 
ently with indifferent success. The pres- 
sure of this undistributed load has been 
one important cause of the apprehension 
recently prevailing in the London money 
market, and especially at the last ‘‘set- 
tling day ’’; and it was probably in some 
measure a desire to deal tenderly with 
this weak spot that prevented the mana- 
gers of the Bank of England from advanc- 
ing the rate of discount from five to six 
per cent. last. Thursday, which was gen- 
erally expected. 

Under these circumstances London was 
in ne condition to hold on to its tran- 
siently held Amerigan securities under 
the heavy decline in prices at New York; 








aud, consequently, not only stocks but 
pled & considerable amount of bonds have 


come pouring in upon our market from 
London during the last six or eight days. 
The effect of this movement was a fur- 
ther fall in prices here of one to three 
points during the week. On Friday, 
however, there was a decided contraction 
of this reflux of securities, upon which 
our market showed a distinct improve- 
ment in tone and an advance in prices, 
averaging about one point. On Saturday 
London responded to the improvement at 
New York, and was a buyer here of two 
or three stocks at the advance, which 
was accepted as a sign of recovery at 
London, but had no marked effect on 
prices here. 

The truth appears to be that, altho the 
impression is very general that both 
here and at London the worst phase of 
the current liquidation has been passed, 
yet there still remains reason for caution 
and fer a tentative pace. The change 
for the better has induced a fair amount 
of buying for speculation and some 


for investment; but it is not un- 
likely that speculative buyers may 
be satisfied with small profits until 


the market has been: further tested. 
After such an extensive liquidation as has 
occurred both here and in London, there 
must be many extinguished margins and 
weakened operators, which the bears, tho 
at present less active, will know how to 


FAFA FO ROOHAE Ate later stage, After 4 


liquidation of the radical character of 
that through which we are passing or 
have passed, the usual course is first a 
partial and transient revival, and then a 
relapse intu a state of stagnancy and of 
waiting for a new set of conditions and 
inducements; and it can hardly be said 
that there is anything in the present posi- 
tion of factors which fundamentally reg- 
ulate values that is calculated to make the 
present situation exceptional in this re- 
spect. Moreover, the excitement of elec- 
tions of unusual interest is likely to prove 
a diversion from speculative operations; 
while, contrary to universal expectation, 
the money market is again relapsing into 
the deranged condition from which it was 
supposed the late Treasury relief bad per- 
manently rescued it. 

The outflow of currency to the interior 
shows little abatement from the unusu- 
ally high rate that has prevailed through- 
out the fall, the net shipments for last 
week having been about $3,500,000; and 
the continued large receipts of revenue 
caused a loss to the banks of $2,500,000 on 
their exchanges with the Sub-Treasury; 
so that the total loss of currency to the 
banks during last week amounted to 
$6,000,000. The bank averages for the 
week show a decrease of $3,500,000 in the 
reserves. which means a deficiency of 


$400,000 as compared with the legal re- 
quirements. The actual condition at the 
end of the week, however, was probably 
fully a million worse than the statement 
of averages shows. ; 

The following comparative statement 
of the aggregate crops: of wheat, corn 
and oats, as estimated by the Department 
of Agriculture, for a series of past years, 
is of interest for its bearings upon the 
prospective traffic of the railroads: 





The net earnings of 125 railroads for 
the month of August show a decrease of 
54 per cent. as compared with the same 
month of 1889, the falling off being main- 
ly due to an increase in operating ex- 
penses. 

Memberships oan the Stock Exchange 
are selling at $20,000 against $23,000 a 
year ago. There is a similar decline in 
the price of memberships on most of the 
other exchanges, excepting the Real Es- 
tate Exchange. The facts carry their 
own comment, 

Sales of bank stock for week ending 
October 18th, 1890: 


American Beshenge. 160 |Leather Manutf.. 
City. . SU | Lenox Hi 


- 258 
- 59 








Commerce. : 208 | Merchants’. 

East Side 130 |Tradesmen’ a 
Fourth...,. once ET Cs ccdccceagnccn< 
BIT EE. oc cccccccccccce 35384 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 








Oct. 18. Oct. Il. Differences, 
Leons pcoveccenes $406,082,500 $406,792 Dec. $710,400 
Specie........... 80,342,500 85. 80,500 b. 4,737,709 
Legal tenders... 20, 187,400 19,760,300 Inc 427,100 
pos! 405,517,700 406,742 300 Dec 224,00 
Circulation..... 3,521,400 8,523,900 2,500 











The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Specie.........+ $80,342,809 $85,080,500 Dec.$4,737,700 
Legal tenders.. 20,187,400 187,400 = 19,760,300 Inc.. 427,100 
Total reserve.. . $100.530,200 $104,840,800 Dec.$4,310,600 
Reserve requ’d 

against depts 100,879,425 101,685,575 Dec. 806,150 
Excess of res've 

above legal re- 

oulrements.. *319,225 8,155,225 Dec. 3.504,450 
Excess of reserve Oct. 1B, IBBD......ccccccesccces 917,2 

* Deficienc 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Sterling ° Ang Pebebhsixtndee ovecenaseenvodseqasesed 4.81 
ban dpbequequaaetemnscenecboonaseceter 4.8646 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


The following stocks, bonds and other 
securities were sold at auction on the 15th 
instant: 


2 me potty pow York Cotton Exchange 
(all dues paid), $700 
100 shares Third Ave. P.. R. Co., nod each,312. 
100 shares Penn. Coal Co.. $50 each, 291. 
$29,000 Oregon Railway & Navigation Co., Ist 
mtge. 6 per cent. gold bonds, 108 
19 shares New York Bowery Ins. Co. $25, each, 


10 shares Hanover Nat. Bank, $100 each,35334. 

10 shares Real Estate Exchange & Auction 
Room [Lt'd). $100 each, 140%. 

10 sbares Lenox Hill Bar k, $100 each, 89. 

. 8. 6 per cent. Currency bonds reg 

$1 each, 1201. 
on shares 42d Street & Grand Street x R.R. 

0.5 

10 shares ‘East Side Bank, $100 each, 1 

500 shares Brooklyn City R. R. Co., $0 each, 


shares Eagle ree we a iacine Ins. Co., 
$100 each, 6444, 

The annual meeting of the Nerther 
Pacis Railroad was held on the 16t 
President Oakes submitted his an- 


i] 





nual report, which wae an exceedingly 





[October 28, 1890. 


interesting one, and showed the results 
of the year ending June 30th, 1890, in all 
of the different departments. The finan- 
i report showed as follows: 


ross earnings of ~ Com 
Thee —— receipts from “eased 





and branch were.. -» $22,610,502 7s 

Operating expenses 
Sain 997 5 eo oxo one $13,089,136 88 
Taxes were............ 374,609 4 
Total operating expensesandtaxes 13,463,746 
Net earnings from operating....... $ $9 janes 
Other receipts....... 2) “ ms idee 1341.1 72 24 
Total net income................ $10,487,928 65 65 


Out of which have been paid the follow- 
ing: 
eee glee 021 41 


65 
Interest on funded debt 5y115,751 84 


Contributions to sink- 

ing funds............... 301,918 58 
Deflett—Wisconsin Cen- 

ne Be nn Te 144,630 40 
Settlement of Yellow- 

stone iation 

NENG - boa adsecntescas 10,000 00 
Oregon and California 

R.R. claim canceled.. 94,012 06 
General interest and 

sundry accounts....... 4.695 48 

——————_ 8, 428,087 42 


Surplus over expenses and all 
cone iiic.c hisdeedareceters $2,059,891 23 

Dividends, first, second and third 
Sock cene sacs cone cesessaereed 1,112,732 00 


Credit to profit and loss $947, 
Deduct dividend, pasabie: Oct, 15th 370. 748 00 
Surplus for the year............... $576,411 23 2 
The gross earnings from traffic, com- 
pared with previous year, were as fol- 
lowe: 


159 23 


1888-"89, 1889-90. 
-$12,877.837 84 $15,600.319 72 


Freight........ 
Passenger. ........... 5,824,163 28 6,167,701 60 
Mail.express and mis- 

eellaneous........... 1,005,466 83 842,481 46 





$19,707,467 95 $22,610,502 78 
Copies of the report can be obtained by 
those of our readers who desire them by 
addressing the Company in this citv. 

The Seaboard National Bank of this 
citv, which was chartered for business in 
1882, shows by its recent statement the 
results of most excellent management. 
It declares regularly three per cent. divi- 
dends. and the last sale of its stock was 


at ahout 160. The important items of 
its statement are as follows: 
Ra tore on.00daceesnerareonss $5,636,557 
comet Aca sadutiscthaasvas 500,000 
nat ihctiededéceesecsebecee 115.000 
Undivided (SSR RGAE se 71.099 


Rickard G. Peters, a millionaire lumber 
and salt merchant of Manistee, Mich., 
made anassignment on the 16thinst. His 
liabilities are estimated at two million of 
dollars. and it is expected that the assets, 
which are very largely scattered. will con- 
siderably exceed that amount. Mr. Peters 
was, in addition to owning large quanti- 
ties of timber lard in Michigan and Wis- 
consin, interested ina variety of enter- 
prices in different parts of the country. 

One of the most prominent business 
men. financiers and citizens of Philadel- 
phia. Stephen A. Caldwell, died on the 
17th inst. ~ He was a native of Massachu- 
setts, sixty-eight years of age, and occu- 
pied a number of very important posi- 
tions of trust: among others. being Presi- 
dent of the Fidelitv Trust Company, Di- 
rector of the First National Bank. and one 
of the Receivers of the Reading Railway. 

Attention is called tothe limited amount 
of first mortgagé 6 per cent 20 year gold 
bond of the Seattle City Railway Compa- 
ny, which the banking house of C. H. 
Venner & Company of this city and 
Boston are offering for sale. Full partic- 
ulars regarding these bonds may be ob- 
tained on application. 

The attention of officers of financial in- 
stitutions is called to the advertisement 

f A. B. C., to be found in our financial 
advertising columns. 

Messrs. W. and J. Sloane announce that 
they shall continue to sell all goods at old 
prices during the next thirtv days. 

In the column of “Net Deposits,” the 
following are the figures of four of the 
leading National Banks of this city as 
given in the weekly statement on Satur- 
day, the 18th inst.: 


EE CEES... chtauedideceostveras fc 582,100 
Chemical National............... 22,975,600 
Importers’ and Traders’................ 22.844,000 
First National]...:..........00.---eeee02- 20,901,100 

REE sks Boe sds Hic Seivedeetustee $91,842,800 


This is a splendid and most creditable 
showing, reflecting, as it does, the best 
official management. 

Since the enactment of the new Tariff 
law the price of cheap and medium grade 
linens has been advanced, but high class 
goods remain unaffected. The advance 
bas been from fifteen to twenty per cent. 
The advance on hanckerchiefs has been 
from one-quarter to one-half the full ad- 
vance warranted by the new law. 

Advices from Ottawa state that the Do- 
minion Government, yielding to the con- 
tinued pressure of Canadian lumbermen, 
has abolished the export duty on logs g0- 
ing to the United States. 
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Letters es A $-o% tog 


le transfers to, all prtacipal 
coun 
of 
| at Credits, available 


Credit. all parts of the world. 


We also buy and set sl! Investment 


-ch 
caries for cu sao dns, Securities. 


Be a8 7 ned Ind fvidunis. on fi favorable terms, and make 


Firm: 

cles cena Qermaa, sus of rats eas in ih 
United States on foreign countries. 

Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


Vermilye & Co. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 WASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 











CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


$387,000 


First Mortgage 6 Per Cent. 
20 YEAR 
COLD BONDS. 
The Seattle City Railway Co. 


These bond« are secured by first mortgage 
on acable railway running from Occident- 
al Nauare, the banking an usiness . enter 
otthe city, throuvh the most populous streets 
to Lake Washington. 

Although the read hs been in epgvation 
less than two years it is now earning, be- 
sides expenses and interest cha: ges, a divi- 
dend of 6 per ceut, upon a capital steck of 
860,000. 

Seattle is the taugest ohey in Washin 
having increased ,* pony ation from 533 
in 1880 'o 43,914 i 90, 
1,143 per roont. 





rake, = 


33 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
8 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS, 


We have in the twenty years of our experience 
loaned 


TWENTY MILLION DO:LARS 


without loss to any customers. 





Weare glad to send our pamphlet giving full par- 
ticulars to any one applying for it. 


Our Assets, April 30, 1890, $3,342,202. 


American Investment Co., 
150 Nassau 8t., New York (ity. 


E. 8. ORMSBY, A. L. ORMSBY, ? Vice- 
President. H. E. SIMMONS, § Prest's 


ROANOKE, VA., 
1882-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 
Money can be made by investing at once in Roan- 
oke. Increase of population and values unprece- 
dented. Refer to all Banks of Roanoke. ill be 
glad to onerer all ooerespon tence. 
RANCIS B MP & CO.. Roanoke. Va. 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO 








" . Fifteen 
teak successful experience. Send f 
GEORGE 4. LEWIN. President. ee 

BERT P. MAYNAKD, Secretary. 


PIERRE 


MERCANTILE LOAN & TRUST CO., 


501-503 memati St., ome City, Mo. 
hey 


JORTEAGE LOA L RAPER, 
ANK S SAND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
make loans on be ety ens br pey ual aera 
D cent. an r cen 
pes: National Ba He 








References mk of Kansas City; First 
National Bank of New York; First National Bank 
of Chicago; 3 Revertey Nas Netfenal Bank, of Boston. 


FRANK N 
HOWARD M, HOLDEN, Treasurer. 





Phil. Armour, of Ch D, are: “PIERRE will 
be the next large city ar: 


Missouri Valley.” 
ulation to-day ett: 2 


one year ago 2,500. 

A won derfuliy fertile ‘country tributary, abundant 
coda! witbin 4 to % mil 

The - ital of South ‘Dakota, which in 1888 raised 
bo ayn of wheat and’ 20,000.( 
corn tate too, that in 1870 had 6,000 population 
and ‘uoeday” has over One Thousand Sunday- 
sc 


ay 
PIERRE isto be to South Dakota, what Omah: 
is to Nebraska, Denver te Colorado, Detroit to Mich- 
izan, 4 that is, the commercial and wholesale 


“INVESTMENTS 


A few hundred dcilars invested here now, and 
allowed toremaina few years, will both please you 
and surprise you. 

I guarantee any ee a day BE of at least 8 per 
cent, per annum eased to correspo’ 
with parties thinking = aT investments. 


CHAS. L. HYDE, 


PIERRE, S. DAK. 
ReFERENCES—Rev. Dr. Wm. i. Blackburn, Presi- 
dent of Presbyterian College, Pierre. 
Rev. Dr, James C. Jackson, Dansville, u.Y. 
R. F. Pettigrew, 0.8 Senator from South Dakota. 
B. J. Templeton, Pres. National Bank of Commerce. 








|EQUIT ABLE 


-—— 


A gentleman of New Eng- 
land family, of long resi- 
dence in Chicago, with in- 
timate knowledge of people 
and lands of the West, de- 
sires a connection with a 
Financial Institution, re- 
quiring active, energetic 
services in that section. Sat- 
isfactory pes goa 3 
Address, A. B. C. 
Care of “The Independent.”’ 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The De’ 
nized by Investors seeking pe: i nstead 
of high rate of interest, as | +g the a safest invest- 





—o offered to the public. 
‘ers 
Messrs. Hiram & Son, New York City, 


nie Dewi 

Messra. Morton, Bliss & ae. MAM York City. 
Geo. G. Williams, Esq., of the Chemical National 
Bank, New York Ag 
F. D.Gr », Had. 0 ne National Safe Deposit Com 
prany, 

A. Sm Ricago. 1 No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
rials th the Savings Banks and Investors throughout 


Correspondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 





ue RTGAGE COMPANY. 


d 0 ated June 30th, 1890, 





Many men can look back and see 
how they might have invested to 
their profit in Chicago, Minneapolis 
or Kansas City. How many will look 
ahead and invest in some future great 
city? WHERE? SIOUX FALLS. 

In 1878 its population oum- 
Os o.decegtcvcess cacceses 

In 1888 its population 
DORGROE. 4 o.0:0.0:000:0066 v00cceccee 

In 1889 its population was. .15,000 
It is a Railroad Center. 

It sa Commercial Center. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It has a fine water power. 

It has exhaustless quarries of the 
finest building stone in the world. 
Capital invested in new manufactur- 
ing industries for the year 1890, 
already reaches $1,000,000. 

Come and see for yourself, or write 
to 


THE NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South Dako’ 
wo. 5. WILLIAMS, Hartford. Conn. 


900 





WILLIAM WIRT HENRY. Jr. 
DULUTH’S wonderful growth and rapid develop- 
ment as a great trade center deserves the attention of 
all who seek desirable investments in Kealty. 
Duluth’s increase deel and a peeing nape. 
fiand manu facturing, dur- 


RosBertT L. DULANY. 


resent year is 
ote this youn: ang city, nae Frill prove the 
a strictly commission 
uaintance with 
po a in all aoatiane. Write for any information or 
statistics desired, to 
HENRY & DULANY, Duluth, Minn. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 





To Investors: 

We, the underes ped. re personally acquai: ted 
with MR, T. A Portiand, Oregon, and with 
> ipdagenl CITY REAL ESTATE ASSOCIA- 


Both Mr. Wood and this corporation one sherenghiy 
be found aft and the statements made b he bem will 
id altogether as ag on precise + a by, nie 


mpany, viz: W 
FIRST ADDIT ION_TO WEST TRORTLAND. PARK 
are for sale at from $100 to $300 per lot, and stand well 
in this city. The property is beautifully situated, 
J, W. McConnaughey, L, W. Nelson, and 15 others, 
The publishers of THE JNDEPENDENT have such 
information as to warrant them in beltoving that the 
abeve would be a investment. Mr. W is per- 
fectly —— and may be safely trusted to make in- 
veges 0} i 
Wri « WOOD, Portland, Oregon, 


AN AND TRUST 00 
ami ig SERRA 20 ono 








tate ™ nd guaran- 

sbentures ened by the Company, secured by 

na Py d_ by trustees. aterest ee 
at the Chemical ‘National Bank, New TF 

better securities offered investors. Best of Eastern 

and Western references furnished if p+, Cor- 
Teapondence — Write for particulars. 

E. C. wen BSTER, Treas. 


KE, Pres. 
D.M.MCELHINNBY, Vice- Pres.C.P. WEBST£R,Cashier. 
H. DEWING &SON. 18 Wail St.. Agents. 
F. A. SMITH, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


LAWRENCE S. MOTT & CO. 
115 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


PROMOTERS AND NEGOTIATORS 
Representatives of American and Portan Capital, 








apical subscribed... -- Of »000,000 00 
d 2 (im cash).........-.-.. 000,000 00 
Surpl pe and undivided 96,918 

Sc scankso$scenetetelinntnes 
ass SEE sekpanadinpeoiie cate selbrons 11, ? Be:845 Fy} 





6 Per Cent. Debentures. 

6 Per Cent. Farm Mortgages. 

41-2and 5 Per Cent, Covtificates, ruvning 
hree months to two years 

All Manicipal, Railroad, Water and other 
first-class bon ee 





FFICE 
New York, 208 Broad day. L,onon, England. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut St. | Berlin, Germ 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. ' Kansas City Missourt. 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 


TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 


Center of Business—Corver lot 53 feet by 215 feet 
creases. = three streets, two handsome stores, two 
stories h basement. A i wages established tenants, 
nee ‘yeotal $275. Price $32,000. 4 cash, balance 
ponthiy rer e with 8 per cent interest. Title perfect. 
This aaue will double in value in afew years. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
IE ccc cescccttccccvecesvcosessces 1857. 


REAL ESTATE By°Qiitise™? 
PROPERTY RENTED 7% 


remittances made promptly. 
T AXES 32%. aod assessments looked after and 


tf te f years 
LOANS & oa negot'! ah ounseies 


WM. GORDON, 
Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE CORN PALACE OITY OF THE WORLD. 


Population, 45,000. 
Acts as agent for capitalists in making safe and 








| UNION INVESTMENT CO. 


oer tie Capital, $1,000,000! asx 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Seven per cent. investment secured b 
Business Property centrally located, wit 
50 per cent. of the net profi's to the investors. 
Recommended by Bankers and Business 
men of Kansas Cit 
National Bank Btock—8 per cent. divi- 


Se.d for circulars. 
0. F. Pace, Treas. UMION Investment Co. 
Notice to Investors. 


The undersigned call your attention ~ aH a and 
Si to invest your money ney. Ne- 
braska, is a growing city in the West ‘nie will the 
largest manufacturing city between Omaha and Den- 
ver, owing to its Jlarge waterpower. Kearney is the 
only city in the United States of 12,000 population that 
has ten miles of Zlectric .Railway in operation and 
under construction, ten miles of sewer and twent 
miles of water mains. Kearney hasgrown from / 

12,000 population in five years. bor full particu- 
lars and printed maps address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co, 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 Broadway. 


Entrance through the Bank. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


ends. 
Free of taxes. 














MIDDLETOWN OONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, ..... 600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. C ticut Trust 
Raecutors, ete..can invest in these bonds. 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First lienon Real Estate Worth 50 Times Amount 
of Loan, Safe as Government Bonds. Limited 
Amount oBeees. Write for Particulars and Refer- 
ences near 5 
UsSion BANKING CO., Aberdeen, So, Dak. 


THE SIOUX CITY MENT CO AND INVEST- 











one, CENT RE ARA SOR A- CATTLE 

par ER FOR E. We take from responsible 

farmers 8ix to ALY ithe notes for cattle bought 4 
them to be fed for market, taking ample securit. 
The best references g iven. correspondence solicite 


ENVER 
REAL ESTAT 


Land within five miles from 
er than land the same distance from the center 








the center of Denver ischeap- 


three to 
moaned! a information furnished upo upon 


Wee CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT ty 
MISSOURI TRUST CO., 


SEDALIA, MO. 


This company was organized in 1880 under the ex- 
cellent laws of Missouri governing Trust C cmpenie. 
Is = only company in Central ge authorized 
to as Trustee and (urater of estates. 
Has $200,000 = -up capital —_ $25,000 surplus. 

al estate in Missouri only. Speciai 

attention given to investing Church and Endow- 

met Funds. Solicits correspondence with persons 
having ee to manage or money to invest. 








profitable investments. Write for iniormation. 


Write for particulars and references. 





Valley 


labor placed thereon. 


ler than Governwent 


The ordinary living expenses of a family of five ins 
sons, living in the customary manner of the American 
people, amounts to not less than $1,500 per year. It 
would require nearly $40,000 in government bonds to 
produce this income. Ten acres of land in the Willamette 
lanted to prunes, with an ordinary crop, at ordi- 
nary prices, will net more than $1,500, after paying forall 
You can buy this land of the Oregon 
Land Company of Salem, Oregon, in tracts of ten acres 
or more at from $55 to $75 per acre. 





6%: GUARANTEED. 
FIRST A MORTGAGES 
FARMS acITY| ear 





Organizers of stock companies. and prosper- 
— See purchased. Bonds formed « on manufac- 
cerns. Best of references. Agents in all 


the leading cities. 





AMPLE SECURITY= 


BAVE rE YOU Re sty AS 


% 
JOHND.! KNOK&CO 
Investment Bankers & Loan Agents 


TOPEKA, )KANSAS, 


Ant Sie prattabi ile experiance of the 





THE NEW ENGLAND SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST CO. 


L. B. IMBODEN, President, E. E. PERKINS, Vice-President, W. F. FORBY, Cashier. 


Capital Stock, $2,000,000. 








Forth Worth, Texas, 


jNEw Yc YORK, 
( PHILADELPHIA, 


Solicit Capital for TEXAS Investments. Offer nothing but Texas securities. Write us for information. 


COMMERCIAL PAPER, 


Invest with e 
Texas. Not ado 


BANK 


STOCKS, 


CITY, COUNTY AND TOWN BONDS. 
Debentures running from six months to two 

erienced people. Twenty years the management o 

lar have we lost for any investor. Addre 


NEW ENGLAND SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, FORT WORTH, Texas. 


VENDORS’ LIEN NOTES. 


> oem. 6 percent. 
this company have been doing business 
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NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN C0, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Capital paid in, . . 81.000,000 .00. 
Debentares, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Cerrespondence solicited. 
L. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS i LOWRY, 


Ww. 8. STREETER, 
DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


ada. will see that 
from Butfal 


‘t Vice-Pres'ts, 





ry coun 

ent. Duluth is 

at the rate of onderful ero TEN THOL- 
wond insures 





INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 


First Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 
fe Sa ~ Estate in the richest agricultucal ens of 


GEO. President 
©. H. TONCRAY, Vice-President and Maneger. 


Kansas City Investments. 


Money loaned at profitable rates on safe secu- 
rities, running from six months to five years. Full 
particulars furnished on application. 


ALBERT E. BLANCHARD, 


406, 406 & 407 American Bank Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A SAFE INVESTMENT. 








oe = value “ the property, wee ae wrandy 
is less than 


per cent. of ite capita 
and safe business and 
among the best in the :narnet. 
~y~ paid in New York exchan 
dress MINNEHAHA TR 
Sioux Falls, 8. D. 


oO y, ~~ iting 4 loans on Tacoma improved 
say Tacoma has a pepulation of at 
Teast si . ys 9 


3ST COMPANY, 





a@ conservative 








1873. FST oaTEAES (890 


4 RTIFIED TITL 


eaene invited. that, ~ a Evi- 
dence an Reliable Reference, we may satis- 
y Investors as to car ethod, our Knowl- 


edge of Values, and our Business Integrity. 
rite, Investigate. Be Satisfied, and then 
Commer a RSH Services. 


H & BARTLETT, 


324 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


hg GUARANTEED 


y A Much Larger Profit Probable 


bad act as egents in buying and selling Real 
tate tera share of the profits. e guar- 
antee that Mg op share shall not be less 
than 8 per cent um, rite for copy 
of Contract audaccere 3 yourself through our 
references that our guaranty is of value. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


104 and 105 Palladic Building, 
Duluth. Minn. 


10°. on Puc Proce La 

















On CITY wg ah A OnLy. 
ACOA INVESTEENT 00cs 7 ©0., Tecome, Wi Wash. 


8% M.H. Fitch & Son 8” 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 


Large experience in 





Twenty yoors’ residence. 
Banking and Real Estate 
Loans made on the most conservative basis for non- 
residents, to net investors 8 per cent. Payable semi 
annually. 
We invite eeementenes, and can submit convinc- 


i Spates py 
7 fere’ : Chase ae National Bank, New York, or 
any Bank in {n Pueblo, © 
8° 
0 


8% PUEBLO COLORADO. 
Ticgm eee 
rented now for eis [st 


Write E. F. Russell & Co., Tacoma, Wash. 





mining properties. 


oney ;, ae 





roperty 


My experience rope 
80 extentive that I consider myseif qpeciaily ualified 
to advise as to money-making opportunities here. 


a i enié be glad to correspond with investors who 

ity and success, and Iam confident 

of be being able to satisty either the most aggreasive or 
—, in vestor. 

ferences: Any bank or minister in Pueblo. 


J. E. DOWNEY, 
PUEBLO, COLORADO. 


LOANS, 





7 Per Cent. and 8 Per Cent. Interest,. 


TRINIDAD, COLORADO, 





For those desiring profitable use of idle furds 
our Guaranteed Mortgages and Debentures 
are very attractive. They 1est on improved, produc- 
tive Kansas City rea! estate worth treble their face 
and constantly growing in value, besides the Com- 
pan}’s $350,000 paid-up capital. 

GENERAL OFFICES: 


Husted Building, Kausas Oity, Kansas. 


New York Manager—F. E. MAINE, Auburn, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Managers—B. F. GLENN & SON. 


PUGS visite 


Loan, 
aa ia peal epatedeweing 
forint ‘ormation. 





an mate 
ran not 
deben aba pormgnally not 


matu in 
‘mortgages depen =F 


d By rem as trustee. wire 
NCPald oe Capital $125,000.) 








Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE market generally bas subsided into 

a condition of quietude in domestic prod- 

ucts, Commission agents report a slow 

personal selection demand outside of cer- 

tain lines in off styles of printed dress 

cottons, etc., which were closed out by aid 

of easier prices, these goods to make their 

re-appearance in the market in the shape 

of jobbers drives. Re-orders have 

mounted into a fair total for the time of 

the year, and agents expect that this class 

of business will continue of goodly pro- 

portions, as cold weather may soon be ex- 

pected to stimulate the demand for winter 

fabrics for immediate consumption. The 

demand for spring goods for later deliv- 

ery has not been of a remarkable char- 

acter, but still such fabrics as light dress 
ginghams, tine zepbys, seersuckers, 

worsted dress fabrics, white goods, fancy 

cotton dress goods, etc., figure so regular- 
ly in the daily mails as to indicate a 
healtby absorption by out-of-town dis- 
tricts. Altho there have been several 
drives by jobbers during the week, this 
style of incentive to purchasers has not 
had such seductive offeringsto make to 
bargain hunters as the latter look for with 
the dull months. Such offerings as have 
been mede have all been appreciated and 
the goods readily distributed. Regular 
store trade in jobbing circles has been 
quiet. Auction sales have not lately had 
much out of the general run of weekly 
offerings, but there was an exception last 
week when 1,500 pieces of Regatta silk, 
manufactured by R. & H. Simons, were 
disposed of. The result of the sale was 
surprisingly good. The domestic silk mar- 
ket has ruled barely steady for some time 
past, and the opinion prevailed among 
buyers that they would pick up not a few 
bargains out of the offering. The com- 
petition, however, proved too strong for 
them and values ranged on an average 
well within 10 per cent. of regular asking 
prices in the market. As this sale is ex- 
peeted to help the home silk market not a 
little; prices on some of the leading lines 
are given as follows: 18}-inch gros grains, 
black, 51@56c; 214-inch, 58@99c; 194-inch, 
faille Francaise, 70@80c; 20-inch, 88@85c; 
214-inch, 85@94-; 20-inch peau de soie. 
824c; 21-inch, 73@88c; 19}-inch Royal 
armure, 60@71c; 204-iach, 77@78c; 21 inch 
black regence, 84c@$1.20; 23-inch surah, 
52@88c; 20-inch tartan plaids 62@65c. 








READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 


OLD readers of THE INDEPENDENT do not 
need to be told of the excellent literary 
features of the paper; but they can be of 
very much service to us if, in renewing 
their own suscriptions—and the great bulk 
of renewals will be made between now and 
January iIst—they will kiadly mention THE 
INDEPENDENT to their neighbors and 
friends, asking them to allow them to send 
us their subscriptions. For this purpose 
we some time since adopted the following 
club rates, which are certainly remarkable 
in one respect, namely: the cheapness with 


which a paper of the character of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT is furnished to club subscribers. 











ee Tee RS road all 
8 toons oe eet oe 


Altho it is pretty difficult to improve a 
paper of the high character of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, we have made arrangements 
looking to that end, and we believe that we 
shall be able to accomplish it. We have se- 
cured the services of many very able writ- 
ers who have not yet contributed to our 
columns, and we are sure that they will be 
welcomed by our readers. 

One of the most prominent business men 
in a flourishing young city od the West writes 
us under date of 1th: “ Having 
been a constant subscri oo to THE INDE-. 
PENDENT for thirty two years, I would 
bardly know how to get along without it, 

It has been my companion in young man- 
hood and in middle life, and still comes to 
me as an old friend.” Similar expressions 
of opinion come to us literally by thou. 

sands. We are of course unable to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of each one, but they are no 
less gratifying to us. 

We do not receive subscriptions from sub- 
scription agents at club rates. 

Oar list of papers and magazines, which 
we furnish in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT, include the best and most popu- 
lor publications of the country. Wesupply 
many libraries, associations and reading 
clubs with their entire reading matter at 
less than it can be had direct from the pub- 
lisher, We shail be pleased to send this 
ciub et to any on who may request it. 





AUTUMN TRIPS. 


scenery of every description including ¢t 
brated caverns at Luray: if business, there are coal 
4nd iron mines almost without jimit, anda ecunnad 
aud one inaustrial enterprises on every hand. A 
visit to Norfolk, too, is of very great historical inter- 
est. The notels on the line of tne Norfolk and West- 
ern are, architecturally, of the most beautiful ae- 
scription, and they are Maintainea inthe most per- 
tect and elaborate man er. 


TO WASH woe + 283 Y, AND FIFTY 





the Pennsylvania Kailroaa Cumpany’s lines, and aur- 
ing the few hours consumed in carrying him to his 
destination he enjoys as eomtortabie atime, if not 
more so, than if he was in his own home; for the con- 
venences of drawing, library, and smuxing rooms 
areat hisdisposal. ‘hese comforts are not alone for 
Senators, for che fast service between New York and 
the Uapitol, as presented by these Pennsylvania 
Kailroud model trains, is tor all.—Adv. 


A MARVELOUS RAILROAD. 


THE Devver and Rio Grande railroad is justly and 
upiver-aiuly known as “Ihe Scenic Line of the 
Worla.” from the car windows of its trains can ve 
seen the grandest s cles of Nature’s wonders 
presegeed by any railroad in the worid. The Kio 
ande is essentially the tourists’ line, and over it 
the traveler secures equal comfort and speed, with 
the aaded pleasure of beholding sights and scenes 
unequaled for grandeur, beauty and sublimit 
where iu the world. Atrip from Denver to Ogden 
over the “scenic Line” is a liberal education, and 
one cao thus acquire a more thorough knowledge of 
the marveivuus railway Lowa? aod the wonders 
ei the Kocky Mountaius than by an 





BS) 
to give even the briefest list 
points of interest to be seen on this famous Nae. we 
would require several columns to do so. 0 is 
there that has not heard ot tre Royal Gorge, with, its 
walis of granite, powering above the track in majes- 


tic grar deur to a height of nearly halt a mile! ho 
has not h of the tamous “ Marshail Pass,” c 
atan — of Longe’ two miles above the sea! Who 


has not read of the wonders of “fhe Black Canon,” 
the great gorge of the Gunnison! Who has not heard 
avoatthe marveious “Castle Gate!” If any of our 
readers waut tu know more about these stupenduous 
works of Laem ag SoS write to S. K. Hooper, General Pas- 
senger Denver, Colorado. and he will read you, 
free of cone elegantiy ‘Dustra ks giving a ruil 
description of the marvels of the “sScenie Line.” 

the best thing to do is to journey over the line itself, 
and by so doing, you will hang such pictures on th 
walis of memory, that ailthe attempts of the most 
celebrated artists willseem weak and trivial in the 
presence of Nature’s majestic works amon e 
snow. crowned peaks of the Rocky Mountains. 








DIED. 





LLoyp.—At Brancbville,-N. J., October 5th. Sarah, 
wife of tue kev. G. W. Lloyd, aged seventy-one years 
and nine months. 


Noenold 
Constable A Co 


FURS. 


Sealskin and Persian Lamb 


SACQU ES. 


Gray, Blue and Black Fox; 
BLUE AND BLAOK LYNX, 
Natural Beaver and Mink 


CAPES MUFTS 


AND 


TRIMMING FURS. 
Troadevay 


NEW YORK. 











19th at 


Strictly All Wool 
Clothing for Boys 


BEST&CO 





A very large proportion of the cheaper 
and many of the finer grades of Clothing 
sold for all wool are not all wool, but made 
from cloth mixed with cotton in such a man- 
ner that chemical tests alone will show it. 
We manufacture all-wool clothing for 
Boys and Youths and guarantee it. 

A few months’ service will show the ad- 
vantage of using these goods, and we com- 
mence as low as five dollars for a good suit. 
It is our exclusive business to fit out chil- 
dren of all ages with everything from Hats 
to Shoes, and we do it in the best manner 
at the least cost. 

If not convenient for you to visit the store, 
write for circular and samples—we can 
serve you by mail as well. 


60 & 62 West 23d St., N.Y. 





| A Great Sale of 


BLACK SILKS 


At Retail. 


Commencing Monday. October 20th, 
Seven Thousand Pieces of the best and 
most reliable Black Silks manufac- 
tured, will be placed on sale. 

Every weaveand make that use and 
experience approve are represented. 
As the prices arranged for this occa- 
sion are fully 25 per cent below the 
present values, it isa most excellent 
opportunity for all who wish to pur- 
chase Silk Dress fabrics for immediate 
or for prospective service. 

The sale will take place in our Silk 
Department.on the Main Floor. Quali- 
ties and makes at less than $1.00 per 
yard will also be represented in our 
Basement Salesroom. 


James McGreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


CARPETS. 


Notwithstanding the threatened rise in price of all 
carpetinus, we will cuntinue dispose of our im- 
mense and elegant stock consisting of 


Royal Wiltons, Wilton Velvets, Axmin- 
ster, Body and Tapestry Brussels and 
extra Super Ingrairis, 

AT PRICES BELOW COMPETITION. 


OILCLOTHS. 


Extra Sheet Oilcloths, 1 to 4 yards wide. Linoleum 
Lignums, etc., at lowest prices. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


All the new fabrics for furniture coverings and 
Grape Ties; just received most elegant line of 
PLUSHES which are worthy of inspection. 


CURTAINS. 


CHENILLE and LACE Curtains, all the Leading 
makes. 


SUN-PAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES. 
(A specialty.) 


FURNITURE. 


Suits and -—- Hannan our own upholstery, 
prices. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co. 


SIXTH AVFE..13TH AND 14TH STS., N.Y 
Any Subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 

















CLUB RATES. 
Two Subscriptions: . Fetes «+--%2.50 each. 
Three dain ondstsa Gan °* 
Four +: ocsonsccccons ne > © 
Fiveor more “ eccoescesous * 


would like the paper sent. 
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Ridley’s 
Grand Street, | New York. 


HOSIERY. 


Notwithstanding the fact that 
Foreign Ho-iery has advanced in 
price 30to 40 per cent., our early 
purcbases, at old prices, enable 
us to offer the following (none 
ot these lines can be replaced at 
the prices we quote): 

CHILDREN’S BLACK RIBBED COTTON HOSE, 
DOUBLE KNEES, 


5 to 614 7 to 8 


lic. 18c. 
CHILDREN’S GUARANTEED FAST BLACK 
RIBBED COLTON HOSE, DOUBLE KNEES, 


5 to 61¢ 7to9 


20c. 25c. 
CHILDREN’S BLACK CASHMERE HOSE, PLAIN 
AND DERBY RIBBED. 


5 to 64 7 to 8% 


20c. 25c. 


LADIES’ BALBRIGGAN, ALSO STRIPED COT- 
TON HOSE, FULL REGULAR FRENCH FEET, lic. 


LADIES’ GUARANTEED FAST BLACK COTTON 
HOSE, FULL REGULAR FRENCH FEET, lic. 


LADIES' TWO-THREAD FANCY COTTON HOSE, 
FULL REGULAR MADE, I8c. 


LADIES’ HEAVY BALBRIGGAN HOSE, SCHOP- 
PER’S MAKE, 2Ic. 
LADIES’ TWO-THREAD, GUARANTEED FAST 
BLACK COTTON HOSE, “* HERMSDORF” DYE, 25c 
LADIES’ FANCY STRIPED LISLE THREAD 
HOSE, 29, 
LADIES’ GUARANTEED FAST BLACK HEAVY 
LISLE THREAD HOSE, “* HERMSDORF” DYE. 2%c. 
LADIES’ BLACK CASHMERE HOSE, l8c. 


Merino 


UNDERWEAR. 


CHILDREN’S HEAVY MERINO VESTS, PANTS 
AND DRAWERS, 


1€-18 in. 2-72 U-25 28-30 82-34 




















12c. lie. 22c. 2Tc, 82c. 


CHILDREN’S HEAVY NATURAL WOOL VESTS, 
PANTS AND DRAWERS. 


16-INCH, 25c.: RISE 5c. PER SIZE. 


LADIES’ FANCY COLORED FINE MERINO 
VESTS AND DRAWERS, BROKEN SIZES, 2ic.: 
FORMER PRICE, 59c. 


LADIES’ HEAVY MERINO VESTS AND DRAW- 
ERS, VESTS, SILK-TRIMMED, 2c. EACH. 


LADIES’ SWISS-RIBBED CASHMERE VESTS, 
ZIMMERLU’'S UNSHRINKABLE MAKE, LOW 
NECKS, 68c. 


HIGH NECK, SHORT SLEEVES, 7°c. 
HIGH NECK, LONG SLEEVES, 88c. 


1,500 CHILDREN’S KNIT WORSTED BODY 
SKIRTS—CARDINAL, SCARLET, WHITE, LIGHT 
BLUE, DRAB, MEDIUM BLUE AND GARNET. 


Sizes— 
14 and 16 in. long, 18 and 20 in, long, 
34c. 39c. 
REGULAR PRICE, 48c. to 85c. 


N. B.—ORDERS FOR THESE GOODS BY MAIL 
PROMPTLY FILLED, 


Fashion Magazine, 


FALL NUMBER, ILLUSTRATIVE AND DE- 
SCRIPTIVE .OF THE GOODS TO BE FOUND IN 
OUR 8% DEPARTMENTS, 


Sent Free on Application. 


Subscription, 50 cents per annum. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St., 


Covering entire block ALLEN ‘TO ORCHARD STS. 


CANTRELL $ 


FASHIONABLE SHOES 


For Ladies, Gents and Children. 


RIDING BOOTS AND LEGGINS. 


Latest Novelties in Russet, 


SEAL AND ORANGE CALF LEATHER. 
25 West 23d St., New York. 


REO, CANTRELL. RARRISON E, CRANE, 
TYPE, DREBURG Tey? MATERIALS 
Segue ; Machinists’ 
8 Spruce Street. New Yerk: 

















BRUSSELS 
CARPET 


(Body and Tapestry). 


INGRAINS. 


We are offering our full line at 
the lowest price at which these 
goods can be sold. 
Notwithstanding reports to the 
contrary we shall continue to sell 
all goods at old prices during the 
next thirty days. 


W. & J, SLOANE 


BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Sts., 
33 and 35 East 18th St., 
New York. 


















Pesiqns 

















Dry Goons SToRE 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 

SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 

AGENTS FOR THE JENNESS-MILLER 
PATTERNS, DIVIDED SKIRTS AND 
MODEL BODICE. 

THE JENNESS-MILLER QUARTERLY JOUR- 
NAL SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 








MMEME ST occ lI 


ALBAMU RAL. 
THE WHITEST THING ON EARTH. 

A perfect wall-coating tor factories, dwellings, 
farm-houses, etc. [t is chea oontly applied and 
handsome. Send 50 cents for5 lbs., or $1 for 10 lbs to 
w AGUES. » 185 Pearl st., Boston, 

Sole Agent for New Englan 
VAN VLECK <. ADA AMS, Agents tor” New York, 62 
Water Street, New York. 











TRAVEL. 


GO TO JERUSALEM! $50 TO $900, 
ccording to soutes and class. Programmes of Gaze’s 
Select Winter an Toure vo Lt the qe Italy, 
Egypt, ot Nile 8 and trae ine now Ocean tick- 
all lin icketing aoeilitie to all Darts of 
States, Ly the Orient, and Round the 


H. GAZE & SON, 90 Broadway, N. Y. (Est. 1844. 











Sole agents for New Nile Steamship Co. 


— Zusurance. 
A NOVEL PLAN. 


IT seems now plain that from the first 
beginnings of life insurance practice it 
should have been plain that the original 
simple and single form of contract could 
not meet all classes of men and all condi- 
tions surrounding them. Yet not less 
than the development of the business were 
the varying and widening of the needs 
and circumstances to which life insurance 
must adapt itself unforeseen at that old 
time, nor, if the varied wants had bern 
understood, was there then the actuarial 
ability to safely provide for them. All 
this is the product of later years. The 
simple ‘‘ erdinary-life” policy, a contract 
whereby the insured agreed to pay aspec- 
ified sum annually during life and the 
company agreed to pay the principal sum 
named at his death, and any default in 
payment canceled the contract, leaving 
the former nothing beyond the value of 
his current insurance and to the latter all 
beyond the cost of that insurance, had so 
many and so serious practical objections 
that it is now, in its original form, almost 
or quite abandoned. The first step in its 
improvement was the abolition of the 
forfeiture, at least, in its original harsh- 
ness; then came the endowment form; 
later, ‘“‘term” policies, annuities, and a 
series the end of which is not yet. That 
the number is often very confusing to the 
proposing insurer must be admitted; that 
the solicitor is swayed in his advice by a 
strong (perhaps an unconscious) bias in 
favor of the form which yields him the 
largest amount must also be admitted, 
for that is in human nature; the moral is 
that the applicant should rely more on 
his own judgment and be less at the 
mercy of the interest of another, 

The difficulty of understanding and 
distinguishing the forms of policy is more 
imaginary than real; the technical 
nomenclature is a bit puzzling, but one 
has not to be an actuary for this purpose, 
and all the forms which are really vari- 
ous are shaped to secure a flexibility of 
adaptation to the circumstances of each 
applicant. They are based upon three 
propositions: That the burden of premium 
payment should come, as fully as possible, 
upon the productive period of life and 
avoid the later portion; that the circum- 
stances of the insured are almost certain 
to change, as he grows older, and that 
very often the original need of insurance 
will cease altogether or will change as 
respects the person who is the subject of 
such need; most of all, that nobody can 
certainly know at the outset how these 
changes will work in a particular case. 
So arose the ‘‘ options ” which figure so 
prominently in Tontine policies; and 
however that kind of policy be judged in 
other respects it cannot be denied that 
the feature of flexibility which the options 
have given it have supplied something 
both important and greatly lacking in life 
insurance. For the options referred to 
are deferred options—this is their point. 
They cross the brook when one comes to 
it, and not sooner; they put off to the 
future what only the future can wisely 
decide. The Tontine requires the appli- 
cant toelect at the start a certain term, 
this being necessary to fix his premium 
rate and being the minimum of fixity 
which is indispensable; then he leaves un- 
til the time comes the decision how the 
value of his policy shall be made avail- 
able to him, which is precisely the thing 
which he cannot soon determine, because 
he cannot sooner know how he will be 
placed in circumstances and needs then. 
There are varied forms of policy contract, 
because there are various men, various 
ideas of preference and of future ability, 
various situations now, and, more than 
all, because the changes of the future no- 
body can surely know in advance. It is 
not too much to say that to this very 
feature of variety and flexibility is due a 
large part of the astonishing develop- 
ment of life insurance during the last 
dozen years. Not only what a man shail 
do with his policy, but how he shall pay 
for it, whether he shall go on with it or 





tinue able to go on with it, are beyond 


shall modify it, and whether he will con- * 


his foresight; so, for instance, one form 

of contract says to him: ‘“‘ You do not feel 

quite sure that you can continue through 

the term paying for so large an amount; 

very well, take the policy without fear, 

and if after afew years you find yourself 

cramped the company will lend you the 

premiums at a fair rate, thus providing 

for the contingency.” 

We cannot, of course, do more than 

just touch upon the subject at present, 

and these remarks are suggested by a 

novel form of contract now presented. 

This policy (calling it so for convenience) 

deals with annuities only. Payment of 
premiums is to be made to the company— 

the Home, which originates the plan— 

during ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five 
thirty or thirty-five years; and in return 

the company is to pay an annuity of $100 
per year during the life of the nominee, 
the first annual payment to begin the 
year after the payments are completed, 
which would vary according to the length 
of theterm chosen, Ordinarily, an annu- 
ity is purchased by paying down a lump 
sum at once; by this plan the annuity is 
paid for by annual installments over a 
term of years, and the annuity does not 
begin until fully paid for.’ Moreover, the 
annuitant selected may be of any age 
from one year to fifty-five. The premiums 
range, on the 10-payment table, from 
$199 in case of a child of one year to 
$86.70 in case of a person of fifty-five. 
lf the person dies before the payments 
are completed and the annuity begins, the 
company is to return all that has been paid 
in, retaining the interest thereon; when 
death occurs after the annuity begins, 
whether later or sooner, the contract ends, 
and the company retains whatever it may 
have been profited by the transaction. 
After payment for three years, the con- 
tract may be converted into a “* paid-up” 
for an amount exactly proportioned to 
the number of payments made; so there 
is non-forfeiture. There is also a con- 
tract provision for exchange, after a 
number of years, for the cash value or 
for an annuity to run a fixed term of 
of years instead of for life. Dividends 
are to accumulate during the term of pay- 
ment, and are then to be used to pur- 
chase additional annuity, or to be drawn 
in cash, if preferred. 

The distinctions between annuities and 
insurance, pointed out in several articles 
in THE INDEPENDENT in January and Feb- 
ruary of 1889, are to be kept in mind. 
This contract is exclusively investment— 
a provision now for old age or some 
period further on; there is no insurance 
in it, hence no medical examination is 
required, On the contrary, the company 
can be indifferent to the physical condi- 
tion of the party, even if it does not 
rather prefer diseased people; anybody 
can have one of these bonds by applying 
for it, without any questions asked be- 
yond simple identification; and he can 
take a bond for himself or for anybedy 
else he chooses. 

Those who have been declined, or fear 
that they would be declined, as applicants 
for insyrance, can use this plan to make 
a future provision for themselves, Wom- 
en can use it to provide for their old 
age, if dependent, or likely to be, upon 
themselves, Parents can use it to provide 
a life-income for their daughters, begin- 
ning the payment while the child is 
young; here is a way of making a mar- 
riage dowry. An educational fund for 
sons or for daughters can thus be pro- 
vided, and the annuity may be made for 
life or for a snort term, as already noted. 
The practicability of this form may read- 
ily be seen, and it is a worthy addition to 
the list. 


2 
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THE BASIS OF “ENDOWMENT” 
ASSOCIATIONS. 








THE folly of the day is plainly going 
into “benefit” and ‘endowment ” 
schemes, which by some hocus-pocus are 
to turn quarters and dimes into dollars, 
We have already given these considerable 
attention; but here is one which appears 
to be so plainly and simply put (at the 
same time being worthy of a degree of 
consideration, because it omits the cus- 





tomary fog called explanation of how it 
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can be done), that we can get directly to 
what is the foundation of such schemes, 
Somebody sends us the circulars of ‘“‘the 
strongest and best society yet organized,” 
which dates from the 26th of last July, 
and centers in the town of Hornellsville, 
N. Y. Its President is an engineer on the 
Erie, and “when not on his engine 
he spends his time at the office of the Se- 
ciety, looking after its interests, and an- 
swering questions and letters.” There is 
no medical examination and no pretense 
of insurance, yet that word is dragged in; 
for the circular sets out by saying, most 
inconsequently, that ‘‘ the officers of this 
Society, realizing the large amount of 
money being paid out monthly for insur- 
ance, and in nearly every instance requir- 
ing the payees to wait until death before 
any part of it is returned, determined to 
form a Mutual Benefit Society that would 
seek to return to its members and payees 
a benefit in their lifetime.” 

Entrance fee is $10; the certificate is 
for $1,000; each member pays $1.25 per 
month—never any more, and he does 
not pay this in the month of joining. As 
soon as the treasury gets $1,000 in it, the 
holder of certificate No. 1 is paid off, and 
he is obliged to: pay another $10 fee and 
start in anew; the next $1,000 made up 
pays off No. 2, and so on until the end of 
time, provided something does not hap- 
pen to the society meanwhile. In case of 
lapse, all the payments afe forfeited, un- 
less the directors vote for re-instatement; 
in case of death, the amounts paid into 
Reserve Fund (how much is included 
here is not stated) will be refunded, or 
the estate may take up the interest and 
continue the monthly payments, 

As usual, something is ‘‘ supposed.” 
is that *‘ the first year we got 100 mem- 
bers a month and yearly doubled our 
business, the members all keep up their 
payments,” and then seven members 
would be paid off the first year, which 
might easily be done out of the $12,000 of 
entrance fees. Ther comes a calculation 
that in the tenth year 11,219 would be paid 
off, making a total in ten years of 22,307 
paid off, with $22,807,000. But the circu- 
lar omits to follow out this imagined geo- 
metrical progression and say that there 
would be then 1,227,600 members, in ¢x- 
pectaucy of a sweet-by-and-by total of 
$1,227,600,000; but it does ask attention 
to the fact that at the above rate the in- 
come will rise from $100 the first month 
to $1,216,514 in the 120th month, enough 
to pay off 45 members a day. [These 
amounts are written out in words, for 
greater impressiveness. | 

Now what is at the bottom of such a 
plan? There are some expenses—for in- 
stance, anybody may bring in members 
and get one-fifth of the admission fee for 
his labor. There can never be any inter- 
est receipts at a greater rate than $60 a 
year, because there is never to be as much 
as $1,000 on hand. If we say that the 
scheme amounts to this: that, as soon as 
a man has paid $1,000 into a pot held by 
somebody else he may take it out again 
(which is only another way of saying that 
when one thousand or any other .number 
of men have ‘paid in $1,000 apiece they 
may take out $1,000 apiece) there is no 
arithmetical difficulty. But where would 
the advantage come in, except to those 
who get the $2 per head? 

The Iron Hall and its throng of imitat- 
ors say, in one or another form of phrase, 
that, in some fixed term of years, the 
member can withdraw $1,000, having 
paid in a third or a quarter of that. The 
latest variation mentions no fixed term, 
but when $1,000 is in the first comer shall 
have it. This particular society (the 
Eureka Mutual Benefit) mentions lapses 
only incidentally, but every such scheme 
is founded upon the perfectly correct 
proposition that if a number of men con- 
tribute to a pool and enough of them 
abandon it before division the rest may 
realize a handsome profit, and upon 
the further proposition that just this 
will happen. This latter proposition is 
the sort of foundation described in 
Matt. vii, 26. For in every association 
for insurance or any other purpose the 
lapses must be among those who have, or 
amiung those who have not, some consid- 
erable money interest to be sacrificed, 


“reduce the number in the divisor. 
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In cases where the operations are from 
hand to mouth and each member con- 
tributes only enough (or barely more than 
enough) for current outgoes, the lapsing of 
999 members obviously could not help the 
thousandth man, because they have been 
consuming ‘as they went; in such cases, 
lapses will probably be very many,but they 
can do nothing to carry out the scheme. 
In the other case—where a considerable 
interest exists, to be sacrificed by lapsing 
—there is a réstraint, from custom and 
statute, upon the forfeiture, as with 
the life companies; and there is a restraint 
upon lapsing in proportion to the size of 
this interest. The member. who tires 
early and drops out leaves only a litileto 
the ‘‘ benefit” scheme; the one who has 
been in longer is the more impelled not 
to do the kindly act of leaving in order to 
When 
a boat which will carry seven is loaded 
with ten, each one thinks somebody else 
should save the rest by jumping out. 
Lapses will, therefore, not save these 
schemes. We may put it more broadly 
and say that any scheme whatever, in- 
surance or otherwise, which relies pri- 
marily. for its success upon lapses is as 
certain to fail as potatoes would fail to 
grow a crop if planted in coal-dust. 

This society starts among railroad em- 
ployés. It is not hard to see what its 
genesis really is, for behind it are proba- 
bly some adventurers of the class who 
** shave” the monthly wages of such em- 
ployés when they have opportunity; their 
aim is a percentage off the pay-rolis, and 
their ostensible officers are probably 
figure-heads to attract ‘‘labor,” unless 
those officers themselves are sharp. 


INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

39 Years of Succesful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a aay gp and entitled to 








participate in distributions of surp 
The Mass. non- ying applies ~— o all my and 
features ever before offer- 


contains the most liberal 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
FOUN A. HALL, Secretary. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
features. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


1829 Charter Perpetual. 1890 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 
Losses. D Dividends, CBC... 006 


Wat Barpiee nec ce nee at 


Total Assets, Jan ist, 1890...83,174,357 04 


w EFICRES: 
JAS. W. MCALLISTER, Preside —q 
FRANCIS 4 STEEL, Vice-President 
EZRA T. CRESS et 9 


Begetity Wer - 
GEORGE FS KREGER, Manager, EE ee Pa 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
266 ANIZED 1850. * 











Semi-Annual “Statement Jan, 1st, 1890. 
CASH C4 CAPITAL, ..........0000005 ” oo 
r Reinsurance............. 15% 4 
Rsserve i) all other liabilities. ... 9 1 
FeSO AE 0 csv ccvevccsvcsdeccecccosces > 07 
PRON oe inde .ocvcvocerrevesscseae $2,490,654 o2 
portman “> & * this Com Ke Guar have iucreased Protec- 
ler the Guaranties M4 the 
NEW ‘York SAF UND LAW. 


F 
TE F TaN President, 
HOS. GOODRICH, Vice-President. 
WEST Por LOOK. sec. GEO. C. HOWE. Asst. Sec. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


ps oeagre anno aimegpes 


ti Bict 





~onase.ise 73 73 
LIVE RA RATE } ENDOWMENT policies are is- 


sued at the lif 
Aspeal Cash’ ributions are paid upon all 


po! 
aural polezava dere! teean Seah SEE 
""Pampbleta fates and values for Say age seuon 
plication melee company’s Office, red ” 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
408. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, 
wi. 


Secretary. 
B. TURNER, Ast. See 





STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A: McCURDY, Pacsipenr, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





Increase during » e e 
Policies written in 1889, “ 


over 1888, . ° ° 





$136,401,328 02 


$10,319,174 46 
$9,657,248 44 


11,971 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Loans o: e 
ash in Banks and Trust 
Interest Premiums 


$69,361,913 13 


at ’ interest, ° ° 





$136,401,328 02 





Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), 


$126,744,079 58 





I am. carefully i 





and find the same to be correct. 
A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





1889... .. 151,602, 
New Yorx, January 29th, 1890. 








Assets. Surplus. 
$103,876,178 51.......$4,743,771 
108,908,967 51...... 5,012,634 
114,181,963 24 a 
118,806,851 88 6,294,442 
126,082,153 56...... 7,940,063 
: 136, 401, "328 Weestid 9,657,248 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Samuet E, Sprovizs, 


Otutver Harriman, 
Lucius Rosinson, 


Henry W. Situ, 
Samuet D, Bascocx, RosertT OLyPHANT, 
Georce S, Cor, Georce F, Baker, 
Ricuarp A, McCurpy, {es THompson, 
— C, Howpen, UDLEY OLCOTT, 
igrMANN C. VON Post, Freperic CromweELt, 
Auexanper H, Rick, uuien T. Davies, 
Lewis May, OBERT SEWELL, 


ROBERT A, GRANNISS, 


iSAAC F, LLOYD, ed Vice-President. 
A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


S. Van RENSSELAER Crucer, Jx0. W. AucnHincioss, 
Cuarves R, HENDERSON, 
Georce Buss, 
Rurus W. Pecxnam, 
« Hospart Herrick, 
um. P. Drxon, 
Rospert A. Grawniss, 
Nicnoras C, Mitrer, 
Henry H. Beate, 


HEODORE MorForp, 
WILLIAM paace, : 
Preston B. Pius, 
Wiuiam D. Wasisurn, 
Stuyvesant Fis, 
Aveustus D, Juitiiarp 
Cuaries EB. Miter, 
James W, Husrep. 





- - Vice-President. 


WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist, Secty. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary, 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, -_ - 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 


CHARLES BR. PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary. 


Treasurer. 
WILLIAM P. SANDS, Casl.ier, 


EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor. 


WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller, 


Mepicat Directors - 


GUSTAVUS 8. WINSTON MD 


WALTER, R. GILLETTE Mh 


KF. ' WARSH, ™ ~ 





In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Insurance in force. .$72,000,000 


LOW DEATH RATE. 


The rate of mortatity is less than that of any other 
company, and the dividends arising from that source 
will be correspondingly larger. The exhaustive re- 
port publishea by the Company, covering an experi- 
ence of twenty years, shows that the number of 
deaths was one-third less than the number which 
should have occurred in accordance with the indica- 
tions of the American Experience Table of Mortality. 
Such a percentage of gain was never before realized. 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. Brewer: Jr., Prest. 
ASSETS, $10,500,000 
Guaranteed Cash Val- 
“ nrestricted idence 
neontestable olicies, 
efinite Contrac 


mmediate Bettlement 
of Claims. 














2! Courtiandt st. 


STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1 


SPCRTS ids ee '2;808;311 60 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... “$855,893 46 46 
isranteod by the values stated in oe te rary Weitz ane 


“haw Yong QTR A eae 








MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (40 YEARS.) 1890. 
General Agents and Canvassers wanted for des. 
able territory, to whom permanent emp’oyment and 
iiberal compensation will be given. Address 

HENRY 8B, STOKES, —_—— 
JACOB L. HALSEY. Vice-Presiden' 
ALY. WE EMPLE, 24 Vice- President, 
WM. C. FRAZEE, Secretary, 
JOHN H. GIFFIN, JR., A sat. Secretary, 
EK. L. STABLER. Actua’ 


CONTINENT Al 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 











Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1590. 


Cash Cupital.............0...... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 

BOE s GOB ov. o 5 0050.00 06g 0 0nec cds 2,746,070 02 
Net Surplus.. . 1,471,703 89 
Policy-holders’ Surplus or 2,471,703 89 
Gross Assets......0 2... cscceseee 5,217,773 91 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 
HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 
E. LANNING, Assistant Secretary. 
MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 

C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary. Brooklyn Department, 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, N. Y- 
BENTLEY & TAYLOR, Managers Western Depart- 
ment, Rialto Building, Chicago, I). 

J.J. McDonald, Manager Pacific Coast Department, 
319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED, 
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October 23, 1890.] 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 2th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folowing Statement of its affairs on 
the Slst of December, 1889, 
premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
unary, 1889, to 3ist December, 1889.. 
Premiums on - ye staal off ist 


- $4,116,629 40 


January, 1899... sence 1,386,134 87 

Total Marine Premiums,,....... secs. $5,502,764 27 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1889, to Sist December, 1889.......000.-.+.- $4,144,963 13 


Losses paid during the same 
period + $2,555,606 44 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $705,967 75 
The Company has the following Assets, 
om States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... 7,274,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 U0 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 
estimated at ose 
Premium Notes and ‘Bills Receivable. ecoce 1,452,990 24 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 

of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 

egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


JAMES G. DE Foster. 
CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 


. STURGIS, 
1 SSAMIN A FIELD. é 
ND W. COKLIES, ANSON W, HARD, 


























HENRY E. HAWLEY. * GEORGE W. CAMPBELL. 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN, 


— ‘We HL MOORE Vice. ice-President, 
EN 24 Vice-Preside 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 





THE UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in eoeine 
Increase in lictes Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 








GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


Cc. = TRALBIG H, Sec: 
ed HEELWRIGHT, Assistant Seanetary. 


. STANDEN, Actuary. 
EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 
of this Compan pane. oa easier to place insurance on 
this plan than plan ever vefore offered, and 
the ley tae itso is the: inost liberal and equitable con- 
usiness.princ! 


ceregaized bi es. 
THE MARKED SUCCESS achieved by this 
lan sh news ows that it fills a want o Tone tate by tho lesar” 


pany. re eee rea to address J 8, aAPNEY. 8 PFNEY Sever. 








THe INDEPENDENT. 








(1508) 29 











FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT The 30th 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE GO,, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





JANUARY Ist, 1890 


Amount of Net Assets, January ist, 1889.................$89,824,336 19 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Less deferred premiums, January Ist. 1869 . 
Interest and rents. CtC.....,.....0eceeeeeeceees 


+1485, “T3A 86—$24,585,921 10 
+ 5,028.950 38 
451,605 24— 4,577,345 14— $29,168,266 24 


$118,987,602 43 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 








Losses by death,an Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 


BEV QBAIIORS 60 GAME) .000 00 cccccccccccccccccsecs ccccceces 00 coecscccsescoccces $6,252,095 59 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,869,026 16 

Total paid Policy-holdews........... 0+ ccccecscecsecccceesceccceeseceee $12,121,121 66 
TAXCS ANA TE-INSUTANCED. ..........cccccccccccccccsscecccccccccecccccsssss seveses eveseees 252,737 17 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages. 

agency expenses. physicians’ fees. CtC........ ..ccccccccceccccccvecesecscecseescees 4,725,652 64 


Office and law expenses, salaries. rentals, advertising, printing, etc.......... ...+++ 


ASSETS. 


860,763 50—$17,960,279 9 
$101,027,322 46 





Cash on deposit, on hand. and 1m transit... .........csecceee coe coe ceeeeceeeeeereeeees $5,917,837 72 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $60,438.441 9). 56,412,163 41 
BReRl TANG R ccc ccccccgss coccs cece ‘os © veces cosecce-«.00c-cecceee eseces ceces eocccece 13,242,871 87 
Bonds and Mortgages first lien on rea! estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 

400,00 ana tne policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

CU cece: seas cnsne Spdrccineccssce enesicccnescecces aeqsqnerenconneseeses gnceseeses 18,106,512 50 
Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collateral. $4,671,563)......... 3, 709,000 00 
*Loans or existing policies (te Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities, 

AMOUDLES tO OVE $2.1O0,UOD)....... ceccecceccccecees eeeseeee te seeteee-eeesseeeesers 367,394 39 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 

FaMRs WE. DAO ...00cc-cocccccscccccvcccccccevccccccccs eoecccesescs 06 eocceees esccccccece 1,635,645 37 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies, included in liabilities, is estimated at $1,700,000)......... 1,104,253 02 
AGUBCH WALAMCHB.cooce 2 secccccccccccccccccsccccescccccccsccccosccccs coceseceseoescoscoeeees 90,299 54 


441,344 64-$101,027,522 


$4,026,278 50 


See een renee eee eeetessereeee 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books . . . 


= A detailed schedwe of these items wilt accompany the usual annual report are 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 





TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1890. . . . . %105,053,600 96 
Appropriated as follows: 


Approved losses 1M COUTSE Of PAYMEDL...........cececececeseneeseceneecsrecesereneeees $440,517 97 
Reported losses awaiting proof, CtC.... ......eccecccceceecceeececeeecseneserseeeeseeeees 375.388 86 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented)...........+0..+sseees 40.592 49 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)...........sceee scecccececeeees sees 29,982 52 
Reserved tor re-insurance on cntsting policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 

IMEBT ORE)... -cocccccccvces -cocckoces-cosccee. coe cocceces seccerece-coccceecccoeccccosoes 88,904,186 00 
Keserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund. Janu- 

arv Ist. 1889, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 

POLIcISS OF EMAL CIABB..cccccccccccccccccccce cocccoccocccrescscccocccces $6,423.77 15 
Addition tc the Fund during 1889...........cc0cc00 ce seneeeeeeeceeeeeeeees 2,300,540 16 
DEDU' $8,724,317 29 
Reterned to Tontine Policv-holders during the year op matured Ton- 

CEB cccccccscosagccccrccesconccpecccccveesccetesescenss 0 cececcoecesese 1,019,264 18 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1800..........-+ccereccecceesccceecceceeaneceseerses 7.706.053 11 
Reserved for premiums paid tM AAVADCE.........ccceccceecsecereeneesceeeceeeteeeeeeneees 40,046 73 





$97,535,777 68 
$7,517,823 28 
$105,053,600 96 

Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 


ing the Tontine Fund)............... ...-secceeeeee $15,600 000 00 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... ...........:.seteee coos cee 





RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 
POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS, ISSUED. 
1887... .secccceeeee $9.535.210 Jan 1, 1888........ $358,985,536 Jan. 1. 1s88...... $85,079,845 1887... ecco see eee 28,522 
BBB... ..ccccccccece 10,972,000 Jan. 1, 1889,....... 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1889.. ... 95,480,186 1888...... .. .. ..d3,3 
UBD... .ceccee eevee 12,121,121 Jan. 1, 1890....... 495,601,970 Jan. 1, 189)...... 105,053,000 1889........ 0 ......90,499 


Number ot policies issued during the year, 39,409. 
New Insurance $151,119,088, 
Total number ot policies in force Jan. Ist, 1890, 150,381. 
Amount at risk, $495,601,970 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL. 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, 
C. 0. BALDWIN, 

E. N. GIBBS, 

H. C. MORTIMER. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 


JOHN N. STEARNS 
WM L. STRONG, 
.W. F. BOCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 

A. H. WELCH, 

L. L. WHITE. 





RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director, 





— 


Annual Statement 


of the 


Equitable 
Life 
Assurance 
Society 


may be obtained on ap- 
plication. The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 


ASSETS, °. $107,150,300 
LIABILITIES, 84,329,235 
SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 


Income, $30,393,288 
PaidPolicyholders$11,842,858 


In 1889. 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


Outstanding Business, 
$631,016,066. 


Send for Illustra- 
tions of the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre- 
miums paid, with 
compound interest ot 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 
per annum added. 


The Free 


7 ontine 
Policy is a simple 
promise to pay, and 
has o conditions on 


the back. 


The Societyalsoissuesa 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable invest- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
extu2t. 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash or 
may be extended at 
interest. 


Henry B. Hyde, President, 
J. W. Alexander, Vice-Prest. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





[October 28, 1890, 








Old and Young. 


FRIAR SERVETUS. 
(A PARAPHRASE.) 
BY CLIFFORD LANIER, 


THE monk Servetus sits alone 
Within his small, unfurnished cell; 
Few comforts were this hermit’s own— 
This anchorite of book and bell. 


Communion brings companionship, 
And lo! he is not all alone; 
A greeting trembles on his lip 
For that which sudden round him shone. 


Tn ecstasy of great delight 

He bends to grasp his Saviour’s hands; 
Big, joyfal tears spring at the sight; 

He kaows not if he kneels or stands. 


Alas! Nowstrikes a hateful sound, 
The jingle of the postern door; 

It stings him like a poisoned wound, 
And summons him to feod the poor. 


A curse upsprings within his heart; 
A dark frown shadows o’er his face; 
The menial task, the dradge’s part 
Calls yonder; here is Christ’s high grace. 


He goes with peng and footstep slow, 

{s long detained by hunger’s moan; 
He hastens back from mortal wo 

To kiss the bare stone where He shone. 


What tender voice breaks on his ear? 
The light is as of Easter morn: 

“As thou didst go, I still am here; 
Hadst thon remained, [ had been gone.’ 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


_ 


A PRESSING EMERGENCY. 
BY MISS BLANCHE L, MACDONELL. 





THE time bad been—it was so long ago 
that apparently everybody but Miss Pris- 
cilla herself had lost all recollection of it 
—when young Dr. John Brownson and 
pretty Prissy Maxwell had been some- 
thing more than friends. The girl’s 
mother was a captious invalid who utter- 
ly failed to understand that her youngest 
child should think of any existence apart 
from her own aches and ailments; the 
elder members of the family, who had all 
left home and were absorbed in their own 
hopes and qccapations, were horrified 
that the meek sister, who had been at 
every body’s service, should presume to 
desire a happiness apart from the fanily. 
Eich one felt particularly called upon to 
interfere. Prissy was necessary to her 
mother’s comfort; John Brownson had 
his way to make—the Maxwells did not 
especially care for some of his connec- 
tions; they really could not understand 
what Prissy could care for in that great 
rough fellow. John and his prospects 
were very freely discussed; and to the 
young girl’s dismay her dream of bappi 
ness changed into a gray fog that sad- 
dened her life. After a while Mre. Max- 
well began to lament that her youngest 
daughter had never married. 

‘I really don’t know why of all my 
flock Prissy is the only one who has never 
settled. We were always considered a 
marrying tamily,” she would insist, com- 
plainingly. 

When the old lady died, and Prissy was 
left alone, the whole Maxwell connection 
agreed that it would have been much 
more convenient if Priscilla had made ties 
for herself; and even in her single-mind- 
edness Miss Maxwell writhed under the 
scathing conviction that she was disap- 
proved of by her relatives. 

Miss Prissy thought a good deal about 
the doctor. Her heart was very tender 
over the lonely than, solitary in his great 
house, where, since the death of his old 
mother, he had lived alone. There were 
many who would gladly have shared his 
prosperity. The sweet-natured woman 
never blamed any one; but when she 
heard it whispered that he was attentive 
to this young girl or that, a meek wonder 
would intrude upon her as to whether 
there was not something wrong some- 
where in the government of the world. 

When she met him walking in the village 
with May Ryland, and May in the flush 
of her youthful beauty wore a pink dress, 
she could not help speculating as to 
whether John remembered that picnic, 
when she had herself worn pink, and as 


pered, looking down into her eyes, that 
he should love the color forever, and 
for two young hearts the kingdom of 
Heaven had come down toearth. Miss 
Prissy was horribly ashamed of her own 
thoughts; she repented in sackcloth and 
ashes, and afflicted herself to the best of 
her ability. She was impatient of her 
own fancies, and flung them from her as 
something intrusive, with indignant as- 
tonishment that such ideas should bave 
power to: occupy her at all. She was 
sweeter than ever to May when she met 
her next, and more patient, if possible, to 
her sick nephew, who had come home to be 
nursed, and who was the crossest and most 
unmanageable of invalids. She certainly 
strove to maintain her womanly dignity 
by a stately reserve of manner toward 
her old friend, who had an idea that he 
must have offended her, and cudgeled 
his brain in vain to find a satisfactory 
reason for her altered demeancr. Miss 
Prissy decided that when once May was 
his wife, and no danger of misconception 
could exist, the old cordial relations 
should be resumed; but somehow the id a 
seemed not capable of yielding her all 
the consolation it should have done. 

Miss Maxweli’s home was a tiny cot- 
tage, delightful with a dainty, exquisite 
neatness, quite the last place in the world 
that one would consider likely to become 
the chosen abode of unquiet spirits. Sit- 
ting alone, of stormy winter nights, the 
solitary occupant of those pretty rooms 
began tv be disagreeably conscious of a 
decided feeling of loneliness and oppres- 
sion. This s-nsation was intensified by a 
strange, weird sound that occasionally 
echoed on the stillness. Sometimes long- 
drawn, plaintive cries would startle the 
listener, or quick, impatient sobs, in sharp 
repetition, would rend the air. Sbrieks 
and cries, sometimes gusty and impetu- 
ous, sometimes piercingly sad, swelling 
into a sustained, melancholy wail, re- 
sounded through the house. For a time 
Miss Max well concealed her terrors in her 
own breast; but she acquired a nervous, 
frightened way of glancing over her 
shoulder, as tho she continually expected 
to see some one behind her. 

One day Mely, a domestic despot whose 
sway the meek little lady made no effort 
to limit, exclaimed: 

‘*Miss Prissy, this place is haunted, 
sure! For all the world them’s like the 
banshee sounds I hear tell of in old Ire- 
land, They bode misfortune, that I am 
sure of, and what we’ll do I can’t tell.” 

Miss Maxwell fairly gasped. The spec- 
tacle of the autocratic Mely reduced to a 
state of helpless terror was a truly discon- 
certing phenomenon; but then it was a 
distinct relief to have some one to share 
her own fears. With propitiating precipi- 
tation she hastened to unburden her heart 
of its load of care. 

**Mely, indeed, [don’t know what to do 
or what to think. I don't believe in Spir- 
itualism—I am sure it’s wicked.” 

** What is it then ?” wich scornful, sibi- 
lant emphasis. ‘‘Them sounds are not 
made by nothing. If it was boys, now, 
I'd ecalp them when I’d caught them. 
They’re just unearthly, them screams.” 

A secret shared by Mely was not likely 
long to remain a secret. Wierdale was a 
country village; a novel sensation was 
acknowledged to be a public benefit, a 
piquant variation of the monotony; strik- 
ing developments were likely to ensue. 
Tongues wagged briskly about the cottage 
and the affairs of its mistress. Airy 
voices sy.labled disrepectful words, men 
and women thought and said with a 
a hearty relish in the thinking and say- 

ing, that the sweet little maiden lady was 
a credulous old fool; yet none the less 
their persistent curiosity rendered life a 
burden. People strolled slowly up and 


riveted upon the windows. They at- 
tempted to bribe Mely for surreptitious 
information. Adventurous spirits made 
bold endeavors to penetrate within the 
premises. Friends whispered iniquitous 
little treasons agreeing with unanimity 
tbat poor Priscilla was suffering from in- 
cipient insanity, while others in dark and 
fateful utterances, insisted that spirits 
were not restless without a cause. Could 





they two walked together, he had whis- 


down the front of the house, with eyes’ 


ence had been familiar to them all have 
some mystery attached to her life? All the! 
world by the mouth of its prophets, 
loudly proclaimed the fact and had no 
hesitation in making her understand it, 
that Miss Prissy was an object of derision 
to gods and men. Miss Maxwell’s rela- 
tives were scandalized by the notoriety 
which the cottage and its inmates had so 
unwillingly attracted; they were disposed 
to comment profusely upon the subject, 
‘and when paragraphs appeared in the 
local papers headed ‘‘ Unearthly Visit- 
ants,” ** Surprising Spiritualistic Manifes- 
tations,” ‘‘ The Effects of Human Credu- 
lity,” their wrath culminated in torrents 
of angry reproach. 

It was only eccasionally that this lvgu- 
brious performance took place; for days at 
a time the quiet of the house remained. 
undisturbed; then a whole night might 
be rendered ghastly by the weird commo- 
tion. It constituted a form of torture 
without an 2xplained cause or a proposed 
remedy. Pcace departed from the pre- 
cincts of the cottage, and Miss Prissy, 
haunted by a persistent, insatiate terror, 
began to find her life intolerably hard and 
dreary. 

Notwithstanding the wide dissemina- 
tion of these rumors, Dr. Brownson was 
one of the last persons in Wierdale to 
hear them. A country doctor whose 
practice covers an area of twenty miles 
enjoys excellent chances of becoming ac- 
quainted with the prevailing gossip of the 
moment; but in this case it happened that 
the physician had been away from home 
attending a medical convention. 

** Doctor, what do you think about Miss 
Prissy'’s ghost?” was the very first ques- 
tion that greeted him on his return. 

** Ghost, what ghost?” repeated the dec- 
tor in amazement, regarding the bright 
girlish faces with anxious interrogation. 

** Miss Prissy has set up a ghost, all to 
herself,” laughed Amy Ryland; and it 
must be admitted that the gentle maiden 
lady suffered at the tongues of the merry 
party of girls. 

The doctor listened and even laughed 
hilariously at their sportive witticisms, 
and then drove away with a dull ache of 
compunction in his heart for his own dis- 
loyalty. . How sweet and tender the love 
of his youth had been in her grace and 
guilelessness. None of these girls could 
in the least compare with her. How well 
he remembered the shy look of startled 
happiness that at the sight of him had 
once sprung into her eyes tho now she 
had become so prim and formal and 
would scarcely even acknowledge him as 
a friend. The Maxwells had always been 
a hard-hearted, stiff-necked lot, and no 
doubt now they left the forlorn, contid- 
ing soul, alone in her trouble. Priscilla 
Maxwell, had given him no right to pro- 
tect her—quite the contrary, indeed— 
still he could scarcely hold aloof knowing 
that she was in a strait, and the heart of 
the gurtff, sarcastic doctor swelled as he 
remembered the pretty, pink-robed girl 
who had walked with him under the 
apple trees. Then he was immediately 
seized by a firm determination to con- 
vert thought into action. 

Dr. Brownson was always a furious 
driver, He.dashed upto the cottage as 
tho pursued by a thousand furies and 
rushed in like a whirlwind, sustained 
by a considerable sense of virtue, and 
persuading himself that he was undertak- 
ing a monumental act of self-abnegation. 
He made his appearance as tho he were 
making a fiery onslaught upon an enemy, 
turning upon all the feminine daintiness 
surrounding him, a fiercely interrogative 
eye. The fire was perfection, reflecting 
itself in the polished brass and steel and 
tiles of the fire-place, crackling, as now 
and then, bright little jets of flame burst 
out, the clock on the mantel-piece chim- 
ing sweetly, the room suftly lighted, the 
atmosphere just touched with the scent 
of flowers, Miss Prissy knitting with a 
mass of delicately tinted wools in her 
lap. 

** Well, Miss Maxwell, I hear that you 
have been cultivating relations with the 
spirit world. I always have believed in 
the general doctrine that there is no wis- 
dom in the grave based upon the reported 





the woman whose pure and kindly exis«- 


prised that that peculiar form of humat 
imbecility should be the one selected by 
you.” 

The doctor had resolved that tho a 
stern sense of duty had brought him to 
Miss Prissy’s rescue, he would allow her 
to see very plainly that he was able to 
maintain his dignity, and he should com- 
port himself in a congruous marner, 
Miss Maxwell had passed through the 
changes and casualties of a day of tur- 
moil; she was shaken, without power to 
anticipate, much less decide what was to 
come next. At intervals all day long the 
unearthly cries had thrilled her nervis 
and produced a stiffling sense of catas. 
trophe. Her sister Kate, with a large, 
judicial utterance, that completely awed 
the spinster, had spent two hours con- 
vincing her that she was ruining the pros- 
pects and reputation of her family, 
Three reporters, with the genuine and 
unadulterated entbusiasm of their class, 
had penetrated the seclusion of the cot- 
tage, examined the premises with ab- 
normal interest and subjected its mistre:s 
to ingenuities of cross-examination that 
had nearly driven her frantic. Worst of 
all, the grim and imperious Mely had en- 
tirely broken down, had become doleful 
and croaky; had finally subsided into 
hysterical lamentations, recording her 
determination no longer to abide in a 
haunted house. The doctor’s caustic se- 
verity was quite lost upon Mies Prissy, 
who forgot to be prim or distant, and 
only remembered that this man’s pres- 
ence meant hope and comfort and de- 
liverance from hopeless terror. 
masterfulness was a solace. 

In her comely middle age she blushed 
and trembled, as she raised eyes bright 
with a soft moisture that made them glow, 
and turned to him with a smile that had 
a shine of tears in it. 

**Oh, John!” she exclaimed, with a 
little cry, almost under her breath, ** Oh, 
John,” stretching out pretty, delicate, 
shaking hands. 

The doctor’s burly, masculine presence 
seemed to occupy all the space in the 
cosy, luxurious room. Really, the help- 
less dependence of these feminine crea- 
tures was a valid source of satisfaction. 
He concluded, that such weakness be- 
longed to them by immortal usage. 

‘* What is the meaning of this?’ he in- 
quired. He had fully intended to in- 
dulge in conversation of a stimulating 
kind; but bis manner was much less as- 
sured, and in his voice was a half choke 
and half chuckle that arose out of a mixed 
impulse to sob and laugb, to catch some 
one in his strong arms and hold her tight 
against his heart, contending with a}: r 
fect consciousness of the absurdity of ite 
situation. 

Sensation was demonstrated by dis. 
dainful snorts on the part of Mely, who 
immediately let loose a flood of par- 
ticalars, describing with admirable dra- 
matic effect and a marvelous feminine 
capacity for distorting every detail of the 
story, the torments to which the house- 
hold had been subjected. Directly in the 
midst of the recital came a series of shri'l 
shrieks. Mely paused; was the doctor 
mistaken, or did Miss Prissy make a 
quick, impulsive movement, as tho seek- 
ing his protection. 

** We're a lot of wicked sinners and 
Purgatory’s too good for us,” howled 
Mely, piously crossing herself. And, in- 
deed, with her cap perched awry on her 
head and her ruddy complexion turn«d 
to chalk color, the servant looked like a 
very bizarre and formidable personage. 

“If it’s any restless spirit and would 
only let us know what it wants, I would 
do my best to satisfy it,’ quavered Miss 
Prissy, tremulously. 

**Pshaw! that noise comes from the 
hall stove.” With a gesture of impatient 
repudiation, Dr. Brownson summarily 
disposed of all visionary fancies. His 
ready optimism re-assured the frightened 
women. ‘‘Let me see, The wind is in 
the east. Did you hear it yesterday, or 
the day before? No. Sunday and Mon- 
day, east wind again. I begin to under- 
stand. Itis only since the stove has been 
burning that you have been troubled. 
Oh, Priscilla,” the name slipped out un- 
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utterance of spirits; but lown I am suy- 
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your ghost, it’s herein this broken sheet 
of mica. Bring mea new sheet and I'll 
goon put an end to its outcries.” 

Mely cocked her head on one side and 
surveyed the doctoP meditatively, the 
preternatural wisdom of her expression 
intensified by a bewildered smirk. 

« Well, I never, and its that nasty hole 
in the mica that’s been upsetting the 
whole place. The fools is not all dead 
yet, sure. I never thought much of the 
men; but faith, Pll never deny again, 
Doctor, but its a fine thing to have a 
man with a head on him round.” | 

As the two old lovers were left alone 
together, the brief exaltation which had 
uplifted Miss Prissy faded. A chill came 
over her like a sudden thunder cloud. She 
sank back abashed and trembling, re- 
turning with a pang to the flesh, crush- 
ed by a conviction that she had betrayed 
her folly to the man whose esteem and 
respect she most desired toretain. What 
tho the mental and moral atmosphere 
had been saturated by ghostly terrors, 
what was that in comparison with the 
qualms of self-abasement that would ren- 
der «xistence unendurable. 

“You always were silly.” The doctor 
tried to be jocose; but there were odd, 
strained tones in his voice, there was a 
twinkle of laughter in his gray eyes as he 
looked down at her very kindly and ten- 
derly; he spoke awkwardly but anxious- 
ly. As their eyes met, the world with its 
built-up barriers crumbled into frag- 
ments beneath their feet, they forgot the 
lapse of years, the shbriveling, ironic 
touch of circumstances, their time-mark- 
ed faces and far-spent lives, they were 
again young lovers, meeting without 
hindrance or incongruity, dreaming of 
an aftection that could beautify life and 
and outlive death. 

‘“We have been defrauded of a good 
deal of our happiness, Priscilla; we had 
better make the most of the remainder 
while it lasts.” 

MONTREAL, CANADA, 





THE LATE DAISY. 


BY IRENE PUTNAM. 





MEEK and bowiug autumn daisy, 
Lonely in the yellow grass; 

Daisy, dear, do you remember 
Little feet that used to pass? 


Little feet as swift as Springtime, 
Little faces—one was mine, 

Only small and round and rosy, 
All with happiness ashine! 


Oh, the little blue sunbonnets! 
Oh, the little speckled gowns! 

Ob, the little pails that tinkled, 
Knocking bees from clover-crowns! 


Oh, the Junes were happy, daisy, 
For your mates and mine at play; 

All the meadows seemed to sparkle 
With your gold and silver gay. 


Little brown hands clasped around you— 
Sweet the joys we used to know! 

Ah, you must have loved us, daisy! 
All was love, that Long Aga. 


Summertime, when she departed, 
Led our pretty mates away; 
Only you and I are waiting— 
Smiling, patient, day by day. 
In the meadow we remember 
Little feet that used to pass; 
Sad and starry autumn daisy, 
Lonely in the yellow grass! 
BENNINGTON, VT. 
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A LIVE INDIAN. 


BY F, B. STANFORD. 








WHEN it was related that Tom D’xon 
had captured a live Indian in New Jer- 
sey and intended to bring him to New 
York there was a genuine commotion in 
the upper portion of the apartment house 
in Thirty-eighth Street where the Dixons 
lived. The news came in a letter from 
Tom to Max Sherlock; and before the 
postman had disappeared Max sent the 
startling intelligence flying through the 
speaking-tube to the janitor and then 
hurried to tell everybody else he knew in 
the great building. 

Little Mrs. Dixon was an artist; and 
she had been away all summer with her 
on Tom making sketches in the rural dis- 
ricts. The Indian, it was explained, was 








a boy about Tom’s age who had run off 
from a Wild West show and been made 
use of by Mrs, Dixon as a model. He 
wore his real Indian clothes, moccasins, 
and feathers; and his name was Jumper 
Jack, 

‘*We’ll take him up on the roof and 
have a show in my tent just as soon as he 
gets here,” Max declared, full of euthusi- 
asm. 

‘* But perhaps he isn’t tame,” Max’s sis- 
ter Florence suggested. ‘‘ He may kill 
somebody.” 

‘* Nonsense! We'll call up the janitor 
and a policeman if he tries that on,” said 
Max. 

But the suggestion set him thinking and 
devising plans to ambush the young sav- 
age, provided he turned out to be the real 
sort of Indian he had read about. He 
thought of scarcely anything else during 
the week that dragged its slow days along 
while be was anticipating the return of 
Tom and his mother. 

And when at last they did come they 
arrived in the night, after Max had gone 
to bed. The janitor, Mr. McGrab, shouted 
the news through the tube, as he had 
agreed to do. A few moments afterward, 
while Max was struggling to get into his 
clothes, Tom came to the door of the 
Sherlocks’ flat and knocked lightly. 

‘* He’s here,” he whispered excitedly, as 
soon as Max stepped into the hall. 

‘** Has he got on his war paint and feath- 
ers?” Max asked, rather awed. 

** No; Mother wouldn’t bring him inthe 
cars looking that way. He has got on my 
old clothes, and the breeches are so small 
he won’t try tosit down. He stands up 
all the time.” 

‘*Oh, Tom, aren’t you afraid of him?” 
Florence Sherlock asked, holding the door 
ajar. 

* Afraid of him!” Tom repeated, with 
scorn. ‘* He’s afraid of me, I guess, more 
than I am of him.” 

Max was ready to rush down without 
delay and take a look at him; but Tom 
said his mother would not let him bring 
any one into their flat before morning. 
** She is going to put Jumper to bed in the 
girl’s room to-night,” he explained, ‘‘ and 
she isin a hurry to get him out:f the 
way. In the morning I'll show him to 
you the first thing,” 

‘Td hke to have just one louk at him 
through the keyhole,” Max insisted. 
‘* What’s to hinder doing that?” 

They went down one flight of stairs— 
Mrs. Dixon’s flat was under the Sherlocks’ 
—and Tom boosted Max up, so that he 
could look through the fanlight over the 
door leading into the dining-room. Max 
caught a hasty glimpse of a rugged-look- 
ing boy, taller than Tom, standing in the 
middle of the floor. He looked s:ared, 
ard his face was the color of leather. 

** He’s a regular Indian, isn’t he?” Tom 
inquired, as soon as he let the sight-seer 
down. 

** Yes; but he isn’t the kind I’d be afraid 
of anywhere,” Max declared. 

‘Oh, well, you just wait till you find 
out how strong he is and the way he can 
jump”— 

Before Tom could say another word Max 
had nearly turned a double somersault in 
an endeavor to get out of the passage and 
reach thestairs. The Indian had got on a 
chair and was looking through the fan- 
light at them. In the uncertain light his 
eyes appeared to glitter. Tom entered 
the flat through another door, and Max 
went up totell his sister what he had 
seen, 

Nothing else occurred that night worth 
mentioning. Jumper wasan early riser, 
however; and he began to make his pres- 
ence apparent in the morning almost as 
soon as daylight appeared. When the 
milkman came aud blew the whistle of 
the speaking-tube in the kitchen, Jump- 
er’s suspicions were aroused. He had 
slept on the floor instead of the bed, and 
he sprang up all dressed ready for the 
white man. It was only a step from his 
bivouac to the kitchen. By the time he 
got there the milkman in the cellar blew 
a second, impatient blast. Then Jumper 
let out a war whoop that shook all the 

windows and doors. 

‘* Mother! Mother! What’s the mat- 
ter?” Tom shouted from the hall bedroom, 


‘* Hush!” Mrs. Dixon replied quickly. 
** Don’t wake up the whole building.” 

Tom heard the Sherlocks scrambling 
around overhead. The thought occurred 
to him that somebody had been mur- 
dered. The next moment, tho, he found 
his mother trying to talk to Jumper and 
the milkman at the same time. Then his 
attention was called to the door in the 
hall. Max’s father had come down to in- 
quire if any one was hurt. 

Jumper said he wanted to go out. 
was tired of staying in the house, Mrs, 
Dixon coaxed him to wait a while. She 
was afraid he would run off; and if he 
did, the picture she had half completed of 
an Indian ona pony would be left in a 
sad plight for lack of the model. 

** Sick!” said Jumper, squatting on the 
floor and putting both hands on his stom- 
ach. ‘ Feel vera sick.” 

‘*Have you got a pain in your stom- 
ach?” Tom asked, sympathetic. 

** Vera sick,” Jumper repeated. 

“Till get him some Jamaica ginger, 
Mother,” Tom suggested. 

‘*No, no,” Mrs. Dixon replied. “T’ll 
give him acream cake, and we will have 
breakfast right away. He will be well 
after that, I think.” 

Jumper made two bites of the cream 
cake and signified that it was the sort of 
medicine to cure him. He wanted more, 
and he devoured four before he would 
admit that he felt relieved. When break- 
fast was ready he showed that he was 
hungry. 

**You ought to see him eat,” Tom 
whispered, when he bad brought Max in. 

“Td like to,” Max answered impul- 
sively. 

Mrs. Dixon had got Jumper to put on 
his own clothes the moment breakfast 
was over and had brought him ‘into her 
studio to pose. It was here Max saw him. 

‘*Oh, if we could only get him up in 
my tent on the roof,” Max whispered to 
Tom. 

“Yes, I’ve thought of that,’’ Tom re- 
plied. ‘We might have a show and 
charge a dime to see him.” 

‘*Everybody in the building would 
come up of course,” Max continued. ‘‘I 
can see that when he has his Indian 
clothes on he is a real Indian.” 

‘*Mother wouldn’t have an imitation 
Indian,” Tom said, indignant. ‘He is 
just as real as there is.” 

Mrs. Dixon’s plans in regard to Jumper 
were to keep him shut up in the flat until 
she finished the picture, and afterward 
she intended to make an effort to have 
him put in the Government’s Indian 
school, That would be much better for 
him than to travel around with a show. 
But it is probable that Jumper had never 
been intended for a scholar; as it turned 
out in the end, he took his fate in his own 
hands. 

** My legs sick,” said Jumper, standing 
up after a while and stretching himself. 
**Indians don’t like house. Out-door 
place for Indians.” 

Jumper could not speak much English; 
but he made it very evident that he was 
thoroughly disgusted with his present 
occupation, and he seemed determined to 
goout. Mrs. Dixon told him that some- 
body might catch him, and take him 
back to the Wild West show. Tom and 
Max both did their best, also, to make 
him understand that out-door in the city 
was a very dangerous place for Indians, 
So he quieted down, and Mrs. Dixon 
went on with the painting again; but it 
was plain that Jumper was busy think- 
ing. 

‘*That’s the way Indians always act 
when they are up to mischief,” Max in- 
formed Tom. ‘‘I have read a great many 
books about them. Perhaps he is plan- 
ning how he can take our scalps and 
escape with them to the Indian Terri- 
tory.” 

‘* What a lot he’d have to tell when he 
got back,” said Tom. ‘*‘ But Mother won’t 
let him go back; she’ll make up a bed for 
him in the studio as soon as the servant- 
girl comes. We'll have some fun with 
him to-morrow or next day when she is 
done painting.” 

They took him on the roof in the even- 
ing, and Mrs. Dixon went with them, 


He 





Jumper sniffed the fresh air with pleas- 


ure; but he remained stolid and silent, 
looking at all the sights displayed from 
the roof without any apparent surprise or 
wonder. Tom and his mother could not 
discover whether he had ever been in the 
city before. 

** Who knows?” Max asked. ‘ Perhaps 
be has been here lots of times with the 
show he has runaway from.” 

Nobody knew. AndTom did not ven- 
ture a guess, 

When they went down-stairs they found 
that the grocery man had just sent up 
some groceries on the elevator that came 
up from the cellar and passed through 
the kitchen. Jumper’s curiosity was 
more excited by this apartment-house 
contrivance than by all the modern won- 
ders he might have observed from the 
roof. He grunted with much satisfac- 
tion when Max got into it and Tom low- 
ered him down to the flat below, There 
could be no doubt that the conveniences 
of a city flat were new to Jumper. Tom 
had some difficulty in persuading him to 
let go of the hoisting rope and to seek 
diversion elsewhere. 

The catastrophe which followed that 
night came to pass as itdid because Mrs. 
Dixon’s servant failed to return to her 
promptly as she had promised todo, The 
Indian was put in the girl’s room to sleep 
again, and, strange as the statement may 
appear, that was the last that was seen of 
him for nearly twenty-four hours. After 
leaving him Mrs. Dixon took care to fas- 
ten all the doors as usual. Tom went to 
bed and was soon asleep. His mother 
also sleps so soundly all night thatshe 
heard nothing. What surprised every- 
body was that Jumper could have escaped 
without unlocking the hall door or with- 
out making any noise. Mrs, Dixon 
peeked into the room the first thing in 
the morning and saw him asleep on the 
floor in his Indian costume, or, she be- 
lieved shesaw him. 

**Don’t make a noise, Tom,” she said, 
cautiously. ‘Let him sleep as long as he 
will.” 

Tom waited and fidgeted around an hour 
or more; then he and Max ventured to 
look into the room quietly. Jumper was 
still asleep; but it struck Tom that he 
might be dead. 

‘* He doesn’s move; he hasn’t moved 
for more than an hour,” hesaid hurriedly 
to his mother. 

She went in on tip-toes to look at the 
sleeper. 

‘Why, what is this?’ Mrs. Dixon 
knelt down and turned the thing over. 

‘‘Itsa dummy, Mother,” Tom exclaim- 
ed. ‘“Iv’s Jumper’s clothes stuffed with 
husks. And look, there is the mattress 
on the bed ripped open, He took the 
husks out of it.” 

*‘That’s a regular Indian trick,’ Max 
declared, excitedly. ‘‘They’re always up 
to something of that kind. I knew he 
would get away. They always do.” 

‘* But how could he get away and lock 
the hall door on the inside after him?” 
asked Tom, stunned with wonder. 

Mrs. Dixon looked under the bed and 
opened all the closets. ‘‘He must have 
gone dewn to the cellar on the kitchen 
elevator,” she said at last. 

“Mr. McGrab locks the cellar door 
that opens into the street every night after 
ten o’clock,’”’ Max explained. ‘‘If the In- 
dian went to the cellar he couldn’t get out 
till the janitor unlocked the door.” 

** And he went off without his clothes!” 
Tom broke out. 

It was now discovered by Mrs, Dixon 
that her servant girl’s best dress, shawl, 
and chip hat were missing from the closet. 
They were not long in coming to the con- 
clusion that Jumper had tuken them. 


** He has escaped in disguise!” Max ex- 
claimed. 
‘And in Bridget’s clothes!” Tom 


roared, doubled up with laughter. ‘*‘What 
a sight he must be!”’ 

Of course Tom and Max rushed down 
to the cellar. They hunted up Mr, 
McGrab and told him the news. But he 
had not seen the Indian, nor was he found 
in the cellar. The janitor did not believe 
he had had any chance to escape since the 
unlocking of the cellar door. He prom- 
ised to have it watched all day. 





Before night everybody in the building 
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had heard of the affair, and there was a 
good deal of wondering what had become 
of the Indian. The policeman on the 
block heard the story, and a newspaper 
reporter made an item of it. A dozen or 
more persons advanced theories about the 
escape. No one, however, guessed cor- 
rectly where Jumper was. Tom and Max 
were the first to make the discovery. 

‘*Why, look, Tom,” Max exclaimed, 
while they were both standing at the front 
windows of the flat. ‘‘ Look at the cover 
over the coal hole down there on the 
sidewalk.” 

** It’s bobbing up and down,” said Tom, 
scarcely able to believe his eyes. 

‘Somebody is trying to crawl up 
through it,” shouted Max. 

‘* It’s the Indian,” Tom exclaimed. 

Both of them hurried to the stairs and 
leaped down four. steps at a time; but 
there were three flights to descend, and 
they could not annihilate time and space. 
Jumper had left the open hole behind 
him and was flying down the street 
toward the North River when they reached 
the sidewalk. 

** Just look at her run!” 

‘Is it a thief?” 

‘*Iv’s a woman; and they will catch her 
before she gets to the river.” 

These were the remarks of those who 
had paused to watch the chase, for sev- 
eral had started in hot pursuit. Tom and 
Max did not wait to catch their breaths 
before they followed the gathering 
crowd. 

A couple of policemen finally darted 
from some unsuspected lurking-place and 
grabbed the flying Jumper with astrength 
he could not overcome. By the time 
Tom and Max reached the spot the crowd 
was so thick that they could not get 
near the prisuner; but they caught a 
glimpse of his frightened countenance, 
which looked very queer under Bridget’s 
chip hat. It was enough for the police- 
men to discover that he was in disguise 
and besmirched with coal and dir‘. They 
walked him off to the station house fol- 
lowed by the mob. 

There is not much more to tell about 
Jumper’s visit to New York. Mrs. Dixon 
went to the station house the next morn- 
ing and carried his clothes to him. She 
told the police all she knew about him. 
The captain had already received a tele- 
gram from the manager of the Wild West 
show asking him to hold Jumper till he 
could come on frou: New Jersey for him. 
Jumper said he felt “ vera sick,” and he 
pressed both hands on his stomacb. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











BORROWED FEATHERS. 
BY RACHEL B, SHELDON. 


‘* HALLOO, Tom-boy! Carryin’ fire, are 
you?” a boy, standing in the school-house 
doorway, cried after her as Darcy rushed 
past him—blue hood and tow-head dart- 
ing directly homeward. 

This was Friday evening. Monday 
morning must see her first essay within 
her teacher’s hands. 

At that time a child’s first effort at 
composition was, I fancy, a greater 
epoch in life than now. Modern primary 
teaching leads on so gently, it has no such 
long steps upward. 

Wild with delight her feet flew. The 
lagging group around the school-house 
door soon lost sight of her. 

** Mother, isn’t supper ready yet?” she 
cried, rushing into the room where Mrs. 
Bramble was setting the table, and little 
Benny, the baby, lying on a pallet befure 
the hearth, was cooing and kicking up 
his red-stockinged feet in the warm fire- 
light. 

** Are you so hungry, my dear?” 

**No—not a bit hungry!” exclaimed 
Darcy; ‘‘ but I want supper over quick. 
I have to write a composition, this very 
night.” 

** Well, well!” cried her mother, in sur- 
prise and delight. ‘‘ That’s getting along 
finely!” 

**T should think so! And you'll see how 
I can write, too! Just as well as some of 
the big girls. There’s Nan Harper—a big 
girl like her—'leven years old—and 
couldn’t think of anything better to write 
about than just ‘“‘A visitat Aunt Susan’s.” 
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Darcy's voice expressed utter contempt. 

“If I couldn’t find something better 
than that to write about, I wouldn’t try 
to write,” she added, swinging her hood 
above the baby’s face—just beyond reach 
of his little chubby hands. 

‘* Where’s Rinda?” 

‘*Ob, she didn’t come with me! She’s 
with Millie. I hurried, so as to let you 
know about my composition. You'll 
hurry supper, won’t you? So I can getat 
it.” 

How the family did seem to linger 
around the supper table! She chafed 
mentally—but not silently. The boys— 
Adam Clark and John Wesley—were told 
a dozen times that ‘* they were just trying 
to see how long they could sit at the table 
and keep her from her writing.” 

Their only answer would be a laugh, 
and a call: ‘‘ Another hot biscuit, Mother, 
if you please.” 

At last the dishes were all back in the 
cupboard—the table cleared for books, 
slates and candles—and the family settled 
into silence. 

Mrs. Bramble didn’t even croon to the 
baby, as she rocked the cradle with her 
foot. Now and then, her knitting nee- 
dies, clicking and glittering in the fire- 
light, stopped for a moment, while she 
smiled and nodded encouragingly toward 
Darcy, her big sheet of paper, and goose- 
quill pen. 

Rinda, as usual, was down on the 
hearth-rug, almost under her father’s feet. 
Quietude and the fire’s warmth were 
coaxing her into the ‘‘ land of dreams.” 

Millie’s grammar was between her el- 
bows on the table, her forehead within 
her hands, a mop of brown curls shading 
her face and wrists. 

The boys, too, hung over their school- 
books, pretendiug to study, Darcy was 
sure, whtn she caught them watching her 
with sidelong glances, then smiling arch- 
ly toward each other. 

Even her father looked curiously over 
his shoulder toward her as he shifted his 
newspaper or snuffed tbe candles, 

Half an hour passed. Millie and the 
boys could hold still no longer. 

** Why don’t you begin? Isn’s your pen 
all right?” asked Millie, laughing. 

Adam Clark and John Wesley echoed 
her laugh noisily. 

‘* Hush!’ whispered their mother, rock- 
ing the cradle harder, holding up her 
forefinger in warning, more in pity for 
Darcy, however, than in fear the baby 
might be wakened. 

**Can’t you decide what to write about, 
my dear?” added Mrs. Bramble in a low 
voice. 

‘**Oh yes,” Darcy exclaimed. ‘‘I picked 
my subject out long ago, fore school let 
out. Jane Rust had a whole list on her 
slate. She copied them from S’manthy 
Carter’s slate, and 1 copied them on mine, 
The Seasons, Brevity of Life, and Hore, 
and Time, and lots more.” 

**S’pose you write a few pages on ‘lots 
more,’” suggested Adam Clark, grinning. 

**T’ve got my subject; so let me alone,” 
said Darcy, curtly. ‘‘ I’m going to write 
about, Brevity of Life. Jane Rust said 
she would if she was me. Mother, what 
is ‘brevity?’ ” 

How Millie and the boys did laugh! 
Even her father smiled. 

“lf £ were you, my dear,” suggested 
Mrs. Bramble, gently, .‘‘I’d not begin 
with such a hard subject. Couldn’t you 
write something nice about your visit at 
Grandma’s last summer?” 

‘* Grandmas!” re;eated Darcy, indig- 
nantly, The very thought almost took 
herbreath. ‘“‘ What grand things could I 
say about that?” 

‘It seems to me if you intend writing 
many ‘grand things’ on any subject 
you'll have to begin some time before 
midnight,” remarked John Wesley. 

‘*‘ I’m goin’ to begin now,” said Darcy, 
her voice trembling. ‘‘ Mother, make 
them all let me alone!” 

** Maybe you could do better, my dear, 
writing about General Francis Marion; 
you read hislife a good deal last summer,” 
said Mrs. Bramble, intent on helping 
Darcy to a subject. 

**Oh, goody! That’s jast what I will 
write about!” cried Darcy, joyfully. ‘I 








know that all by heart,” 


** Don’t you copy any, my girl,” said 
John Wesley, impressively. ‘‘ Remember 
Dave Cutter got licked for that very thing 
last winter.” 

** John, you needn’t be afraid of Darcy 
doing that,” remarked his mother, com- 
placently. ‘*She’ll just tell what she 
thinks, in her own language.” 

‘*Another half-hour passed. Darcy 
still gnawed the top of her pen, with only 
‘* General Francis Marion” scrawled amid 
ink-blots across the page. 

** How her idees do flow!” said Adam, 
in a low voice, without lifting his eyes 
from hisslate, slyly nudging John Wesley. 

‘*Shame, Adam! This is her first com- 
positior, too,” remonstrated Millie, indig- 
nantly. 

«I could write lots of things, if I could 
only get it started,” faltered Darcy, ber 
face turning scarlet. ‘* Mother, won't 
you just start it for me?” 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed her mother, 
laughing and blushing; ‘I never tried 
to write a composition in my life!. Now, 
if twas a letter ’twould be different. 
Millie, you could do that for her, couldn't 
you?” 

“How much will Darcy learn, with 
Millie doing the writing?” 

Oh, I'll not write it all, Father! Pll 
just start it for her—she’ll do all the 
rest,” plead Millie, entering with zeal 
into the proposed plan.” 

Mr. Bramble offered no further protest, 
and Darcy passed her blotted foolscap 
sheet, ink bottle, and tall, goose-quill pen, 
across the table to Millie. 

The boys whispered with their heads 
together, and laughed; but Millie treated 
them with lofty indifference, as she sat 
with Darcy’s pen poised above the ink- 
bottle, her eyes cast upward, for inspira- 
tion—or to catch from memory her favor- 
ite historian’s grandiloquent words. 

** Now, come around here, Dar, Let’s 
see if you can read my writing,” said she 
at last, after dashing down several “ run- 
ning-hand” lines under Darcy’s blotted, 
scrawled heading. 

Darcy’s tow-head and Millie’s brown 
curls hung in conference a long time above 
the foolscap page, amid whispered read- 
ings and promptings. Then, with a tri- 
umphant glance toward her tormenting 
brothers as she passed them, Darcy re- 
turned to her place oear the two candles 
and her father’s elbow. 

** Now, dear, you must tell all you can 
think of about General Marion,” said her 
mother, smiling encouragingly. ‘Be 
sure, tho, that you tell it in your own 
words.” 

** And be sure you end it this way,” ex- 
claimed Adam Clark, drawing himself 
primly, his elbows pressed against his 
ribs, ‘‘ ‘ We should all do likewise.’ One 
girl that I know, most always ends up 
that way,” he added, laughing, glancing 
archly toward Millie as he sank again 
into his chair. 

‘* That migbt sometimes be a very suit- 
able ending, remarked their mother, in a 
pacific tone. . ‘* Now, don’t forget your 
capitals, my dear.” 

Still, notwithstanding Millie’s gallant 
send-off, Darcy’s pen moved tardily. 

‘* Well,” she sighed at last, licking her 
little ink-stained fingers, ‘‘ I guess I won’t 
write any more.” 

**Let me see it first!” cried both the 
boys, darting to their feet. 

**No; you want to make fun of it,” 
exclaimed Darcy, pressing both arms to 
cover her paper on the table. 

**They’il not laugh,” said Millie, with 
a proud little toss of her head. ‘‘ They’ll 
have no reason to laugh, I’m sure,” 

‘* Well, Mother shall see it first!” cried 
Darcy, her self-complacency returning. 

Mrs. Bramble dropped her knitting, 
and with a smile of motherly pride held 
the precious writing toward the bright 
firelight. 

How Darcy longed to see her face while 
she read it! At last she lifted her head, 
and with a queer smile passed the essay 
across the hearth to Mr. Bramble. 

As all their heads crowded anxiously 
around his shoulder, Darcy caught a 
glimpse of her mother’s face hurrying 
toward the door into the kitchen, and saw 





the corners of her mouth twitching 
strangely. 
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eee eee”: 


And this was the essay on 


“‘GENERAL FRANCIS MARION. 
“How sad I would be if we were stil] 
under British thralldom. We ought to love 
to contemplate the heroes who rescued us 
from British thralldom. Among the many 
great patriots who fought and bled in the 
Revolutionary war few stand more con- 
spicuous than General Francis Marion. 

he was Sly 
the Horse Was hot for tarleton 
he Married a Widow 
so Did washington 
we should All Do likewise.” 

The boys threw themselves on the floor, 
screaming with laughter. And some one 
—could it be Mother?—was vainly trying 
to smother a laugh, out in the kitchen. 

Darcy’s face turned scarlet, her lips 
trembled, and the poor crestfallen little 
head sunk upon her father’s shoulder. 

** Don’t cry, darling! They are laugh- 
ing at me, too. It was part mine, you 
know—my poor little bird,” cried Millie, 
tenderly. 

“They mean it all for me,” sobbed 
Darcy. | 

‘* Poor child !” said her father, drawing 
her upon his lap and stroking her flaxen 
hair soothingly. Let this teach you a 
lesson! Never again try to fly in borrowed 
feathers!” 

Fruit Hi., On10. 





PEBBLES. 
Noan’s Arc.—The rainbow.— Puck. 


.---A Race on the Thames.—The English. 
—Life. 

...-A moving word—‘ Go!”— Worcester 
Gazette. 


..---An imposing stone—The Koh.-i-noor. 
—Exchange. 

..--To successfully run a seashore hotel 
requires sand.—Sparks. 


..-** Boarding-school.’”’— Yes; Seres is the 
goddess of continued stories.— Puck. 


..--The bother of being a millionaire— 
the million heirs.—London Tid- Bits. 


--.- When the English sparrow is “‘ exter- 
minated,’’ he becomes a reed bird.—Liynn 
Item. 


---.“If ’'m not a little more careful,” 
said the hen as she discovered a china egg 
in her nest, “‘ I sball be laying bricks next.” 
—Cape Cod [tem. 


...-A gentleman who gave up bis seat to 
a lady on an elevated train, afterward 
found out that she had been robbed while 
cccupying it.—Puck. 


--.. Woggsy: “* How do you b'1y your mu- 
sic?” Boggsy: ‘‘Like my wood, by the 
chord.”” Woggsy: “I prefer to get mine 
like my note paper, by the choir.’’-—New 
York Herald. 


-..-Sly.—*‘ Why do you alwayssay ‘Thank 
you’ when the Baron von Filzeck goes away 
without giving you anytip?” ‘‘Sothat the 
other people shall not think that he hasn’t.”’ 
—Fliegende Blitter. 


....Jack: * Didn’t you have your revolver 
in your hand when you saw the burglar?” 
Tom: ‘Oh, yes!” Jack: “Well, why 
didn’t you shoot at him?’ Tom: “I didn’t 
know the confounded thing was loaded.’’— 
Puck, 


---. She; “ How charmingly Mr. Gabley 
talks, Mr.Greeneye. There appears to be 
no subject he is not informed on.” Ic 
(madly jealous): *‘ Says he inherits the gift: 
his ancestors were barbers, you know.”’- 
The Jester. 


---.Qualified.—W hat do you intend to do 
with your boy, Tom?” “I’ll try to make 
him editor of a daily newspaper.” ‘Good! 
Has he showa any literary tastes?” ‘‘No 
but I’ve never known him to be satisfied 
with anything in his life!”"—Puck. 


...-Fauntleroy on the Birth of the Dia- 
mond.—L. L. Fauntleroy: ‘‘ Dearest, don’t 
jewelers set big diamonds?” Mrs. Fawntle- 
ory: “ Yes, Cedric.” L. L. Fauntleroy: 
** Well, dearest, do the big diamonds hatch 
out little ones?” —Jeweller’s Weekly. 


-.-.‘Oh, no—there ain’t any favorites in 
this family,’ soliloquized Johnny. ‘Ob, 
no! I guess not! If 1 bite my firger-nails! 
catch it over the knuckles. But the baby 
can eat his whole foct and they think it’s 
just cunning.”’—Denver Republican. 


---+'* This bell,” said a well-meaning sex- 
ton, when showing the belfry of an inter- 
esting village church to a party of visitors, 





“is only rung in case of a visit from the 
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lord bishop of the diocese, a fire, a flood, or 
apy other such {calamities.”—London Fi- 
garo. 


_...He (just introduted): “What a very 
homely man that gentleman near the piano 
is, Mrs- Hopson.” She; “Isn’t he? That is 
Mr. Hopson.” He (equal to the occasion): 
“Oh, indeed! How true it is, Mrs. Hopson, 
that the homely men always get the pret- 
tiest wives.’”’—London Tid-Bits. 


....Mrs. Cumso: “Fashions make great 
changesin our hired girls. I used to be 
greatly bothered by my servants borrowing 
my dresses.” Mrs. Banks: “And don’t 
they still trouble you?” Mrs. Cumso: 
“Oh, no! It is my husband that is in for it 
now. They borrow his clothes.”—Racket. 


....A Bangor evening paper gravely in- 
forms its readers that a quantity of fresh 
mackerel were caught Saturday just off 
Portland Harbor. As the catch of salt 
mackerel has been small this season it is 
gratifying to learn that the fresh fish have 
made their appearance in Maine waters.— 
Bangor Daily News. 


.... Miss Backbay: “ No; we do not speak 
any more. I cannot recognize a girl who 
indulgesin profanity.”” Mr. Potts: “You 
don’t mean to say she’— Miss Backbay: 
“Oh, yesldo! We were talking of Brown- 
ing, and she said: ‘Oh, bother Browning !’”’ 
Mr. Potts: ‘“* But‘ bother’ is not profan- 
ity.” Miss Backbay: ‘‘Maybe not, but 
‘bother Browning’ is.”—Terre Haute Ex- 
press. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed“ Puzzles,” THe INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 











A CURIOSITY OF NUMBERS. 

The boys and girls (of all ages) who like 
arithmetic may be iuterested in this curi- 
osity which, so far as I know, is not printed 
in the books. Write in a column the num- 
bers from 1 to 9. 


Then write in a second column 
squares of these numbers, thus: 


the 


2 ie 
aie 
a1 
Parry 

[ecelore 


Begin atthe middle of the “square” col 
umn (25), and notice that the units group 
in pairs, 


1 1 

2) 4— 
“3/9 

“4 | 16 — 

5 | 5 | ete. 
6 | 36 — 
rar 

8 | 6 — 

9 | 81 


Now write a third column of cubes; and 
as it is only the wnit figure that is of in- 
terest, the tens and hundreds can be disre- 
garded. 




















Noe. \Syuares| Cubes 
“4 |1 i— 
Peters tf 
“es ie—i7, | 
OMIC 
5 |8! Bt | 
Bett nl se Cd Be 
6 |6) | | 6| * 
ag ore s 
2h iT 
ete > geet 


You will observe, of course, that the sum 
ot these pairs is in every case 10. We could 
say of the “square” column that the 
terms of a pair are equal; and of the 
“cube” column thatthe terms of a pair 
are complementary. Of course any curi- 
ous minded person would want to write 
the fourth column; and I confess that when 
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I first “figured it out’’ I had the feeling of 
surprise and pleasure which George Eliot 
says is common to a good joke and a mathe- 
matical demonstration. The alternation of 
the terms is called periodic in mathemat- 
ics. But perhaps the most surprising col- 
umn of all is the fifth. Of course any term 
in the fifth column is easily gotten by 
multiplying the corresponding “fourth” 
by the corresponding ‘‘first.”” Thus the 
I I WIV Vv 
third line would be [3]9]/711|/3 2x9 
gives 7, 3x7 gives 1; 3x1 gives 3. 

Some one might have begun to wonder 
how long this thing could be kept going: 
and a glance at the “fifth” tellsus. The 
“sixth”? will be the “second’’ (or ‘‘square’’) 
over again; and so on. So that the columns 
themselves are periodic. 

Here is thetable complete. I hope I have 
not spoiled its interest by printing it in- 
stead of compelling you to make it for 
yourself. 






































sumo are Ciel oar EAL 
1 B2ewk se 
2 4 8 6 | 2 | 
3 9 7 er 
4 6 4 6 4 | 
5 5 5 5 5 | 
o|elelel|e| 
ae 3 1 7 | 
8s | 4 2 6 8 | 
[a 9 1 9 | 








One interested in this might wonder why 
these figures act so. ‘That is easily shown 
with algebra; it requires no more of that 
subject than is usually taught in our high 
schools and academies. 1 shall leave that 
for the mathematical boys and girls to 
work out for themselves. 


HENRY W. KEIGWIN. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 16rTu. 
TWO WORDS WITH ALL THE VOWELS. 


1. 2. 

F 
JAM ROADS 
FACET I0U’S. SABLE 
MEW RASPS 
= PETAL 
CREAM 
BOMBS 
FAINT 
LOOSE 
FOUNT 
HASTE 


CONNECTED SQUARE WORDS. 


TO WILDING, MY POLO-PONY. 


BY THE LATE JOHN ELIOT BOWEN. 








My Wilding, I must leave thee! 
Does word of parting grieve thee 
As it grieves me, thy master, fond, indul- 
gent 
Whosee the softness in thine eye refulgent, 
And think a thousand thoughts are dream- 
ing there 
As like my thoughts as love is like love’s 
prayer? 


How passing true thou art to me 
Thy whinnyings apart to me 
Make —_ Thy kissing breath upon my 


chee 
Is warm as ‘4 une-time love, that needs not 


8 
To set the heart that beateth true a-bloom— 
To — sense to quaff the day’s per- 
ume, ~ 


Thou art a pretty fellow. 
Thy brilliant chestnut-yellow 5 
Shines like a changing silk; the driven 


snows 
Have stained thy foot and striped thy Ro- 


man nose; 

A-top the neck thy bristling mane doth 
curve, 

And every muscle shown doth seem a 
nerve. 


And every step or motion 

Gives those who see a notion 
Of Pegasus. Thou needest not bis wings; 
Thy dainty limbs were made for flights and 


flings; 
And if thy feet do touch the earth, ’tis 


one 
As one ae quickly kiss, ’twixt fear and 
un. 


Jf some one now a stranger 

Drop apples in thy manger, 
And fetch thee sugar in his pocket too, 
Thou’lt eat—perhaps—and yet to me be 


true, 
Nor let the stranger learn the secret sign 
That — thee lift thy foot and bow so 
ne. 


But when I’m gone, who’ll ride thee, 
Caress, or even chide thee? 
Will otber understand thy playful tricks, 
Thy curvetings and antics, bucks and 
kicks? 
Will other let thee shy on loosened xein, 
And let thee bave thy head o’er every 
plain? 


And who will drive thee, pony, 
O’er roughish roads and stony? 
Ah, Wilding, cunning rogue, I’ll not for- 
t 


ge 

The day I paid a friend a friendly debt 

And loaned thee; how thou brokest trace 
and rein 

And, leaving him, sped home to me again! 


They say that I’ll forget thee - 
And nevermore will pet thee, 
When I have learned to love some maiden 


air. 
I say that she with thee my love shall 


If I must love thee less to love her more. 
I'll love thee as I love thee now thrice o’er! 


I'll see thee in the spring-time, 
For birds and me the wing time 
To — northward flight. Together 
en 
We’ll seek the lanes, and run and race 


again. 
But, Wilding-pony, I must leave thee now. 





RAM PAN 
AGA APE 
MAN NEB 

HAT 

AS H 

7 & S&S 
PAT ISM 
ADA SEE 
TAN MET 


a Now whinny, lift thy foot, and 
w! 
—Century of January, 1888. 





Dr. G. HALSTEAD BOYLAND, former Professor of 
Surgery, Baltimore Medical College, late Surgeon 
French Army (Decorated), Paris: 

“BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is, perhaps, MORE 
THAN ANY OTHER WATER IN THE WORLD, A 
SPECIFIC for diseases of the FEMALE PELVIC or- 
gans. * * * Itactsas aMENSTRUAL REGULA- 
TOR; in cases of AMENORRHA it induces the 
CATAMENIA, while incases of DYSMENORRHC@A 
it allaysthe pain and reduces the excessive flow of 
blood, amounting to MENORRHAGIA, to the normal 
standard. In both diseases a course of this water 
tends to make the flow appear AT THE REGULAR 
INTERVALS OF TWENTY-EIGHT DAYS, accom- 
modating itself in some unaccountable manner to 
each class of cases.” 


DR. JOHN H. TUCKER, Henderson, N. C.,. member 
of the Medical Society of North Carolina, member of 
the American Medical Association: 

“In many of the diseases PECULIAR TO WOMEN 
—MENSTRUAL IRREGULARITIES, SUPPRES- 
SION and the many functional derangements result- 
ing from CHLOROANAZ/MIC conditions, I prescribe 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER with almost the same 
confidence that I do QUININE in CHILLS and 
FEVER.” 


BUFFALO..LITHIA WATER, 


Nature’s Boon to Suffering Women. 


The Great Regulator of Their Great Function. 


DR. WM. T. HOWARD, of Baltimore, Professor of 
Diseas¢s of Women and Children in the University of 
Maryland, says of these waters: 


“In short were I called upon to state from what 
mineral waters I have seen the greatest and most un- 
mistakable amount of good accrue in the largest num- 
ber of cases in a general way, I would unhesitatingly 
say the BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, in Mecklen- 
burg County, Virginia.” 


DR. WM. BP. TOWLES, Professor of Anatomy and 
Materia Medica in the Medical Department of the 
University of Virginia: _ 


“In some of the PECULIAR AFFECTIONS of 
WOMEN, notably in SUPPRESSION of the MENSES, 
I have found BUFFALO LITHIA WATER HIGHLY 
EFFICACIOUS.” 


The late Dr. J. MARION SIMS, the Great Specialist 
in DISEASES of WOMEN, says: 


“ [ have used in my practice the water of Spring No. 





| burg County, Va.. for several years past, and have in 


Water in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles $5 f. o. b. here. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 


2,of the BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, of Mecklen- 


many cases found it highly beneficial.” 





Ene 


Parlors, 





fe churches and the twade. 
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Van Houten’s Cocoa’ 


3 ‘« Best & Goes Farthest.” 


Ask your Grocer for it, take noother. (63 
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Richardson & Boynton Oo.’s 
SANITARY HEATING FURNACES 


Contain the newest patterns, comprising latest 
improvements possible to adopt in a Heating Fur- 
nace, where Power, Efficiency, Economy and Dura- 
bility is desired. Medical and Scientific Experts 
pronounce these Furnaces superior in every re- 
spect to all others for supplying pure air, free from 
gas and dust. 

Send for circulars—Sold by all first-class dealers. 


Richardson*€:Boynton Co., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
232 & 234 Water St., New York. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


For improved and economic 
cookery, use it for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. In fiavor in- 
cemparable, and dissolves perfect- 
ly clearin water. Makes delicious 
Beef Tea and keeps in all climates 
for any length of time. 11]b. equal 
to 40 lbs of lean beef. Only sort 

guaranteed genuine 

by Justus von Liebig 4 . 
and bears his signa- 

ture in blue. thus: 


House Furmishine 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 

EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 & 603 Sixth Ave., 
1388 & 1340 Broadway 
NEW YORK. 
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FINE TABLE CHINA 


SOLID SILVER WARE. 


Ovington Brothers 


340 Fifth Ave.,) Brooklyn House, 
New York. | Fulton and Clark Sts. 


wu. L. Down's HEALTH EXERCISER. 
For Brain-Workers & 








now using it. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, 40 ep, aves, nocharge. Prof, 
D.L Scient Physical & \ o- 


. L. Dowd, 
(TRADE MARK.) cal Culture, 9 East 14th St,. New York, 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


‘Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen wo 1d of the paper 


sent to a friend can be accomm 





by send- 
address 


ted 
ip on a postal card, the name and 
to which he would like the paper sent. 
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farm and Carden. which they find in the books and the bulle- | know exactly whether farming pays or “Potatoes are a scarce article here, and in 
tins, they would hardly turn them to prac- 





(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 

practical hints, suggestions or information that will 1 
make this department more vatuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


PRACTICAL FARM NOTES. 


BY AGRICOLA. 








FALL WORK IN THE MEADOW. 


THE meadow is not apt to have much 
thought and care, in the fall, after the har- 
vest isended. Not infrequently cattle and 
sheep are turned in upom the meadow lands 
and the second growth is eaten down so 
that the fields, particularly if the season be 
dry, are in bad shape for the winter. In- 
stead of this pasturing of the meadow, it 
should, if possible, have a top dressiog of 
manure. [ am well aware that on many 
farms it is not possible to use much manure 
on the meadows, all of it being required for 
the fall-sown grain or for the next spring’s 
corn crop. But where it is possible to top 
dress the mown fields in the fall the good 
effects thereof will be very apparent the 
pext season. Many believe that a good cov- 
erinog of manure at this season of the year 
will put the meadow ahead two weeks in 
the spring. The idea that grass roots do 
not grow after the cold days of the autumn 
set in is quite erroneous. Given a new sup- 
ply of food these roots will continue to grow 
some time after the surface of the growth 
above-ground has been stopped by the cold. 

Another matter to which the farmer needs 
to give attention oe jee of the wet 
places in the mea rin any of his 
fields. The busy season of the harvest is 
past, and there is time for this work. Tile 
make the best drains, and if they cost a lit- 
tle more at first they will be cheapest in 
the end. For lateral drains one-inch tile 
are large enough, but for the main line they 
need to be from six to eight inches in 
diameter. A two-inch tile will, according 
to a well-known rule, carry as much water 
as four one-inch tiles; that is, they increase 
in capacity as the square of the diameter. 
You can run the entire discharge of sixteen 
one-inch tiles into one four-inch tile. Be 
sure to have the outlets free and large 
enough to obviate any stoppage. 

CHURNING AND WORKING BUTTER. 


There is a wide field for missionary labor 
in improving the methods of churning and 
working butter. After years of instruction 
in better methods through the columns of 
the agricultural press, the same old evil ex- 
ists, and*we presume it will continue to ex- 
ist as long as butter is made in farm dairies. 
Is it too much to say that in three out of 
every five farm dairies where butter is made 
in small quantities only, the old dash churn 
is still used and butter issmoothed and pat- 
ted and pounded to death? 

As some one has said: “The old dash 
churn and the gathering of butter in a lump 
are twin relics of the unfortunate past, one 
of neediess bard labor, and the other of 
needless poor butter.’”’ Weare not saying, 
however, that good butter cannot be made 
in a dash churn; it can be if you know 
when tostop churning, and do not pousd 
the life out of the butter. There is a right 
time tostop. When is it? Just when the 
butter is ready to gather; when it rises 
readily to the top of the buttermilk so that 
the latter cun be drawn off from it. It is 
then in the granular state, and has “ life” 
in it. Ifa little cold water is added to the 
buttermilk just as the butter is ready to 
gather, by churning again very lightly the 
granules will quickly form. 

If the reader who may have little faith in 
the theory jast propounded, will step into a 
creamery or butter factory some time when 
the opportunity offers, he will be pleased to 
see that this “ theory’’ works beautifully in 
practice, and we hope he will then go home 
and “do likewise.’’ And there is a right way 
to work butter after itis churned, and that 
way is not the one usually in vogue where 
the over-churning process is practiced. Do 
not spat or smooth the butter; this breaks 
the grenules and renders the mass sticky 
and like paste. 


THE FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


The Farmers’ [nstitutes are filling a long- 
felt want, as one would say if he were about 
to start a new country paper. The Institute 
does a work for the farmer which nothing 
else does; it benefits any sensible man who 
attends it, The successful blending of sci- 
ence with practice, the popularizing of 
**book knowledge” in other words, is what 
the Institutes of this and other States are 
doing. They make scientific knowledge 
available. Farmers are slow to appreciate 
the value of scientific research, of careful 
experimentation, and of theoretical conclu- 
sions as drawn therefrom; if left to them- 
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tical use. But the idea of the Instituteisto 
place these matters before the farmer in 
such a practical sort of way that he cannot 
fail to get benefit from them. At any rate, 
let no farmer “ pooh-pooh”’ the work of the 
Institute until he has first sat at the feet of 
such practical scientific men as Powell, 
Curtis, Woodward, Fenner, Wood, Roberts, 
and men of their stripe. 

The number of Institutes to be held this 
winter will probably exceed that of any pre- 
vious year. Already over fifty appoint 
ments have been made and other applica- 
tions are being received. The work for the 
winter will be in the hands of the best men 
that can be obtained, men who are thor- 
oughly competent to address the farmers on 
the topics assigned them. I have only this 
to say, that if any farmer, living in the vi- 
cinity of a town where an Institute is to be 
held, fails to attend be misses a great op- 
portunity of gaining information that will 
be of practical value to him. 

EGGS IN WINTER. 


The old idea used to be that if a hen had 

laid well through the summer season that 

she should be allowed a long winter vaca- 

tion. But thisis no longer the theory on 

which poultry men work. Thé winter isthe 

time for profits in poultry,and the hens must 

lay in winter in order to bring about the 

profits. Under the right conditions a hen 

will lay as well in winter asin summer;but 
she demands good care, warm quarters, 

and plenty of theright kind of food. There 

must be a never-failing supply of nutritious 
foods in variety, pure air, pure water, am- 
ple room for exercise, asupply of sharp grit, 

and, as we have said,warm quarters. Ifany 

one expects to get eggsin winter out of a 
hen-house that admits the winds and snow 
through its crevices between boards, he had 
better make up his mind to bedisappointed. 

Warmth is the prime essential. Then it is 
well to select those breeds for winter egg- 

production that are acclimated and hardy. 

The early-hatched pullet will soon begin to 
lay, and young hens will also accommodate 
you if you offer them the proper induce- 
ments. If you can procure an occasional 
beef bone with considerable meat on it, or 
indeed parts of a beef or other animal car- 
cass, put it in the poultry yard. It will be 
necessary to furnish some green food also; 
and if you can hang a head of cabbage up 
inthe hen house so that the fowis will have 
to jumy upto get atit, you will combine 
two necessities in one. It costs about one 
dollar a year to keep a fowl where you have 
to’buy what it eats;but it is a poorspecimen 
of a hen that will not make returns so that 
you, if you have done your’duty, may real- 
ize a profit of at least one dollar per head. 
Farmers who have many of the varieties of 
feed required, will find their profits to ex- 
ceed this. And while it does not follow 
that large flocks bring proportionately 
large returns, they will do so if you divide 
tiem into pens of twenty or soand give 
each pen the proper care. 

FOOT-NOTES. 

Don’t let jet the stock run out too late in 
the fall on the pasture. Seethat thestables 
are put in warm condition before the cold 
storms and snows of winter come. 

Use caution in beginning to feed green 
corn to stock. If fed to working teams, 
give plenty of salt with it. 

Kalamazoo, Mich., is said to have shipped 
18}¢ tons of celery on one day recently. 

What farmers want is fair trade—not oleo 
for butter. 

When prices are low, growling doesn’t 
raise them a cent. 

One reason for failure in farming is that 
the farmer fails to stick to one thing long 
enough to make it pay. 

If you feed rye to hogs, grind it. The 
whole grain is not properly masticated. 

The man who stayed in the sheep business 
when others went out, is the one who hit 
the nail on the head. That business is all 
right. Bear this in mind,that the cream of 
the sheep industry is in raising early lambs 

for the spring market. 

One thing to be avoided in going into the 
sheep industry is over-stocking. Many have 

made a wreck of the business on that rock. 
Pastures get bare and barns empty very 
quickly in such cases. A flock ot 500 sheep 
will terrify a man at the amount of stuff 
they will put inside their fleeces during a 
cold winter. 

Now that the season of barvest is past, 
how many can tell what they have pro- 
duced from their various fields, and the 
value of it, with any degree of accuracy? 

Did you keep a record of what it cost to sow 
and harvest the crops? Do you know how 
many days you worked in each field, and 
will you keep an account of the proceeds 





selves and the quite unintelligible figures 





not? 

Do all patrons of a batter factory, or 
creamery, get their exact dues when the 
cream is all mixed together in one vat, the 
butter made and the price based on a cer- 
tain average of butter spaces to the pound 
of butter? Evidently they do not. Some 
milk is far richer than other, and it is mani- 
festly unjust to compel a man to accept an 
average of spaces as the criterion by which 
his value in butter 1s to be judged, his being 
Jersey or Holstein stock an‘ his neighbor’s 
being “scrubs.’”’ A creamery near us has 
adopted the plan of accurately weighing 
each man’s milk as brought tothe factory, 
onceeach month, and thus ascertain the 
number of spaces required of his milk to 
produce a pound of butter. That is a fair 
proceeding. 

An authority says that in successful win- 
tering of bees the conditions to be secured 
are, inactivity, thirty pounds of good 
capped stores, good ventilation, and a tem- 
perature of from thirty-five to forty five 
degrees Fahr. 

Apple pie will be apple pie this win- 
ter. Farm and Home says the crop is the 
shortest for years and prices will be high. 
The Nova Scotia crop is not above half an 
average, and the same is true of the Michi- 
gancrop. The New England crop is some- 
what better than this, butit toois very light. 
The time to select seed corn for next 
spring’s planting is at the time of husking 
this fall; if it has not already been done while 
the stalks were standing. Have the ears 
thoroughly dried before freezing weather 
comes. Spread them on some convenient 
loft where the air can have free access to 
them or hang in the garret, only so that it 
be kept dry. 


> 


CALIFORNIA POTATOES AND 
ONIONS. 


BY M. E. BAMFORD. 





It is to be hoped that Californians are not 
wickedly rejoicing this year at the con- 
tinued failure of crops of various kinds in 
the Easi. It must, however, be difficult 
for many dwellers in this State to feel a 
proper degree of sympathy for other sec- 
tions of the Union when the news now 
comes that, in addition to fruit scarcity, « 
lack of potatoes and other vegetables is 
likely to make our Eastern brethren send a 
good amount of their money this way in 
order to obtain those necessaries. Califor- 
nia is very glad that the appetite of the 
Kast is so good. 

The Pacific Rural Press of September 
20th says: 

* We recently alluded tothe unusual scarcity 
of staple vegetables as well as of fruits at the 
East, and mentioned the demand likely to arise 
for California potatoes, cabbage,etc. There is 
now a strong Eastern movement of these escu- 
jents of which the Chronicle recently gave an 
outline. Altho large shipments of p»tatoes and 
some other vegetables to the East were made 
in 1887, there has never been a time in the 
history of the State when the vegetable prod- 
uct equaled thatof thepresent year. During 
August thé Southern Pacfic Company took East 
about425 car-loads of potatoes, or about 1°8,000 
bushels. The shipments in pounds from the 
principal points were as fo! lows: 


“San Francisco................ 5,513,980 
cadena: anawrasieat 2,196,400 
NE EE Pe, SOE 371,760 
nna Wa 6rtc<awcsdcdece « Se 


“In July the shipments were but a fraction 
of the se quantities, and last year almost none 
were shipped. Aside from potatoes, the fol- 
lowing shipments of garden vegetables.amount- 
ing to about one hundred carloads, were made 
in August last: San Francisco, 1,317,090 pounds; 
Stockton, 60,000; Los Angeles, 567,280. The ship- 
ments of last year amounted to almost nothing. 

“These figures do not represent the totai 
vegetable shipments of the State, and espe- 
cially of the southern portion, as they do not 
include the shipments by the Santa Fé. These 
figures could not readily be obtained; but they 
are very large, and would greatly increase the 
totals given above. The explanation of this 
activity is, of course, the failure of the potato 
crop and the consequent scarcity in the East. 
Last winter California was supplied with pota- 
toes from teyond the Rockies. Now the East 
is largely dependent on the Golden State. The 
active shipments of August are continuing: 
and the size of the total draft of the East on 
California’s st..res of garden and field products 
for the season will be surprising in its magni- 
tude, and will represent new glory, advertise- 
ment and credit.” 


Already appeals have come to this State 
to take upon herself this ‘‘ new glory.’’ The 
San Diego Weekly Union of September 11th 
mentions the fact of the receipt by a San 
Diegan of a letter from a relative, who is 
Superintendent of Schools in Pontiac, [11. 
The Union stated that the letter corrob- 
orated much of a similar character that 
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fact alloverthe West. They will likely reach 
$2.00 per bushel before spring. Why can’t the 
farmers there plant a large area this fall and 
skip new potatoe : here in the spring? 

“ There has been a drought in all the West 
and there is nothing to feed stock, and nothing 
for farmers to live on in many places. I heard 
a farmer from Kansas say yesterday that many 
farmers were killing their pigs because they 
had nothing to feed them, and nobody wanted 
to buy them.” 


An appeal or invitation has also come 
from Prof. W. A. Henry, of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Madison, 
Wis. The Great Southwest, of San Diego, 
received the letter, and the Pacific Rural 
Press, of September 13th, reprinted Profes 
sor Henry’s words and some comments of 
the Great Southwest, in an article entitled 
‘*The Chance at the East for California Po- 
tatoes.”’ Professor Henry wrote: 


*Tinclose herewith a very complete report 
on the condition of the potato crop of the coun- 
try, taken from the Chicago Tribune of to.day. 
By this report potatoes are now selling as 
high as 90 cents a bushel in Minnesota, $2.00 in 
Towa, $1.50 in Illinois, $2 in Nebraska, etc. In 
parts of this State we will have fair yields, in 
others very poor. 

“1s not this serious state of affairs with us of 
import to your people? Cannot Southern Cal- 
ifornia help out in the shortage with adavan- 
tage is herself? I may be in error, but it now 
seems as if every potato you can raise might 
find a market here at a profit to the fortunate 
producer. This risk is certainly worth trying. 
Never before within my memory has there been 
such a shortageof the potatocrop from Coiora- 
do to Massachusetts. 

“Another thought. The almost probibitory 
prices at which potatoes will sell will make an 
unprecedented demand for cabbage, turnips, 
onions and other vegetables. Prices of these 
would be good, even if there was the usual 
amount grown, but the same drought which 
cut the potato crop short bas, no doubt, reduced 
the amount of these products also. 

“Cannot your people grow cabbage and pos- 
sibly other vegetables to help out also? This 1s 
an opportunity the equal of which will not soon 
occur again in all probability.” 


The editor of the Great Southwest cum- 
menting on this letter said that if early 
potatoes were planted at once they would 
be ready by the holidays. Then the ground 
could rest a month or two and still another 
crop could be raised and marketed before 
the East would be able to raise another 
potato. 

“If the potatoes are raised,” said the Great 
Southwest, ** there can be no donbt about tbe 
price. Growers will get anywhere from one to 
two cents a pound, and perhaps more for them, 
in San Diego. At these prices the bus'ness is 
as certain to pay as any business can be. 
“This paper suggests that it will be safest to 
plant early varieties. It takes the Burbank 
and Peachblow from two to four months to 
mature; hence if planted now they will not 
ripen until the winter, just the worst time. 
Other varieties, such as Early Rose, Goodrich, 
Garnet Chili, Utah Peerless-and Early Burpee, 
mature in ninety days,and hence would be 
ready for market, if planted at once, before 
the cool and rainy days that are liable to come 
in January. It will be seen that the time is 
none too long; but if planted between now and 
the 20th of September the ve ture will be a 
reasonably ceriain one. However, the quicker 
they are planted the better; sv plant at once. 
Of course those without water cannot do so.” 


After some remarks about soil and seed 
for potatoes, the editor goes on to say: 


“It is hoped that the ranchers of San Diego 
County will look into this potato-raising mat- 
ter atonce. It isa golden opportrnity. If the 
county could ship, between now and next June, 
two thousand carloads of potatoes and cabbage 
it woulda do more than a several-huadred-t hou- 
sand-dollar subsidy toward bringing a railroad 
here.” 

Such are the encouragements for San 
Diego potato-raisers. The San Diego Sun, 
of September 11th, mentioned a c. mmission 
merchant who said he knew 4 man in the 
Cajon Valley who was planting fifty acres 
of potatoes. Another man in the same val- 
ley was planting forty acres, another ten 
acres. Said the commission merchant: 

“There will be other large potato fields planted 
in the Cajon Valley, in the Sweetwater Vallev, 
Otay, Tia Juana, and in all the rich valieys in 
the county. I think I do not over-estimate when 
I say that there will be from 500 to 1,000 car- 
loads of Lrish potatoes raised in San Diego 
county this year.” 

The Los Angeles Herald mentions the 
case of two young men near Florence who 
last sprivg had quite a supply of seed pota- 
toes. These were then worth about $2.50 
per hundred, and the young men were ad- 
vised to sell at that price instead of risking 
the price that a new crop might bring. 10- 
stead of taking this advice, however, the 
young men planted 800 acres with potatoes. 
At the time the Herald mentioned the case, 
the young men were in the midst of their 
potato harvest, and the potatoes were worth 
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shipments had not been finished, so figures 
could not be given with certainty; but the 
Herald thought the crop might perhaps be 
worth $30,000. This was based on an esti- 
mate of 300 sacks per acre, which may have 
been rather high; but at all events the young 
men were probably glad that they planted 
the potatoes. 

The Lompoc, Santa Barbara County, 
Record, of August 30tb, said that the most 
notable success in that colony had been 
achieved by Mr. I. M. Clark, who had cleared 
$1,750 from seven acres of potatoes last 
year, and who was now clearing $300 per 
acre on onions. Said the Recerd: 


“ Mr. Clark has never made a failure, and at- 
tributes his success to a close watch of the mar- 
kets and in adapting-his crops to the soil.” 

The San Diego Weekly Union, of August 
7th, in an article on Tia Juana ranches, 
speaking of one ranch which has twenty 
acres devoted largely to potatoes, said: 


* One of the prettiest sights of this ranch is 
the onion field, where heaps of red Weathers- 
fields, yellow Danvers and shining silver skins 
lie ready to be sacked for shipping. Single 
specimens are of gigantic girth and a consider- 
able number have at various times created a 
stir about the Chamber of Commerce tables. 
Five silver skins just weighed tipped the scale 
at fifteen pounds, a single one of the lot weigh- 
ing four pounds. From a patch 39x123 teet 
fifty-five sacks of red onions were taken, and 
from less than half an acre 110 sacks have been 
gathered of the different varieties.” 

Onion raisers in this State bave certainly 
no cause to be discouraged. The ‘‘ Market 
Information” of the Pacific Rural Press, of 
September 20th, announced that the over- 
land shipments of potatoes and onions 
during the last month had been quite 
heavy: 

“Onions are steady, with a strong tone re- 
ported. Receipts are barely equal to the de- 
mand.” 

The San Francisco Chronicle of March 
30th, 1890, said: 

“The simple fact that at the present moment 
ouions are worth more at retail in this city than 
oranges is a whole chapter by itself.. Remark- 
able as this may seem, such is the case. Good 
oranges are sold for 1 or 2 cents apiece, yet 
onions cost 2% cents,and even more for those 
of larger size, that being the rate at which they 
are sold at the fruit and vegetable stands about 
the city, when they are obtainable at all, which 
is by no means always the case. While for 
several years California has exported large 
amounts of onions (the rail shipments alone 
being from 1,500,(00 to 3.500,000 pounds annu- 
ally), for some reason there has been a great 
falling off in production, and for some time 
past heavy importations from the East have 
been necessary.” 

Along the Sacramento River is a good 
section for both potatoes and onions. Men- 
docino, Humboldt and Sonoma Counties 
produce good potatoes, while the black soil 
of the Santa Clara Valley is said to be ex- 
cellent for onions. The trouble with pota- 
to growers is that the market changes so 
from year to year that they cannot tell 
when they are going to make much and 
when little. A good many farmers are said 
to have become discouraged last year on 
account of potatoes selling at a low price 
These men are said to have abandoned the 
business of potato raising. They probably 
regret doing so this year. The Pomona 
Progress says that there is no doubt that 
people who have _potatoes to sell next Jan- 
uary and February will make large profits, 
there being standing orders with the Los 
Angeles commission merchants for thou- 
sands of sacks of potatoes to be sent to 
Denver, Omaha and Portland during the 
hext six months. The Rural Prexs of Sep- 
tember 13th said of potatoes: 


“The crop this year is large, being more gen- 
erally distributed, but the overland shipping 
demand keeps prices from going very low.” 


Californians need not feel too much elated 
over the ability of this State tosupply other 
more needy States, however; for it will 
probably not be so very long before the re. 
verse process begins. 

East OAKLAND, CAL. 





THE DATE PALMS OF FLORIDA. 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 





THE date palms (Phoenix dactylifera) 
are hardier than the cocoanut trees, and 
they thrive as far north in the Guif States 
as New Orleans and Mobile; but they are 
grown here merely as ornamental trees. 
Florida and California are the only two 
States in which the date palms are of real 
value as fruit-bearing trees. The great 
amount of atmospheric humidity which 
prevails in most of the Gulf States, prevents 
the date-palm fruit from maturing proper- 
ly; but the climate of Southern California 
and Florida resembles the climate of their 
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native home in Africa, and they thrive well. 

The palms are magnificent ornamental 
trees, growing to a hight of sixty or seventy 
feet. A palm avenue makes a beautiful ap- 
pearance. and many Southern homes are 
graced by such a tropical novelty. The huge 
stem of the palm is seared and marked with 
old leaf scars, and terminates in a crown of 
graceful, shining leaves. When in flower 
the blossoms enhance the beauty of this 
green crown very much. After the flowers 
have withered, the fruits which are oblong 
drupes, varying greatly in size, color ard 
quality, appear among the leaves of the 
crown. These fruits we see in our markets 
only in the dried aud pressed form, and not 
as they are taken from the palms in a fresh 
state. The drying process changes their 
form, colorand flavor, robbing them of at 
least one-half‘of their taste. When gath- 
ered from the trees in a properly matured 
condition, and eaten while fresh, they are 
as delicious as any fruit gathered from trop- 
ical trees or shrubs. : 

The dates have several economic values. 
In Africa the fresh fruitsform staple ar- 
ticles of food, and are eaten extensively. 
They are sometimes pressed into cakes for 
food, and are fed to horses, camels and 
dogs. The dried fruits are eaten all over 
the civilized world. The trunks and leaves 
of the trees also furnish various substances 
that are of great value to the natives. Fer 
mented date fruit makes a palatable wine. 
The trees are sometimes tapped, and the 
juice collected the same as from maple- 
sugar trees. If the trees are tapped just 
below the crown they yield on the average 
two gallons of sap a day for each tree dur- 
ing several months. This sapcan be con- 
verted into good wine, or sugar made from 
it by evaporating it in the usual way. 

Date palms for profit are being planted 
quite exteusively in Southern Florida, 
where the trees mature in from seven to 
eight years from the seed. Some of the 
trees in that State are magnificent speci- 
mens of the date palms, and they cannot 
be exceeded in size or beauty by any now 
growing in Africa. A few cases are on 
record where the trees have produced fruit 
in five years from the seed; but the trees as 
a rule require longer time to come into bear- 
ing. Exceptional soil, surroundings and 
favorable seasons will sometimes hasten 
their maturity. A fully matured treein 
Florida yields on an average bet wten three 
hundred and five hundred pounds of fruit 
per year, which can generally be disposed 
of very readily in the home markets. The 
Southern markets are thus supplied with 
fresh dates: but the products of the trees 
have not yet been sufficiently large to war- 
rant drying, pressing and packing of the 
fruit. The fruit is gathered and exposed to 
the sun for a few days before it is ripe, 
which seems to mellow and sweeten it. 

The date palms require deep, rich, moist 
soil, and wherever these conditions are sup- 
plied in a hot, dry climate the trees will 
flourish. The palms are, strictly speaking, 
tropical growths, but they can be grown 
very successfully in any semi-tropical coun- 
try where the conditions above prevail. Tbe 
palms demand an abundance of water, and 
very few soils are capable of supplying it 
sufficiently except by irrigation. Stagnant 
water will not suffice; it must be fresh and 
pure to satisfy the demands of these trees. 
Florida has many acres of sandy land that 
could be made to produce date palms abun- 
dantly, and without much costly outlay. 
Here and there the ground would have to 
be irrigated, but not in an expensive way. 

The palms have to be grown from seed. 
Among the many varieties the yellow Ro- 
setta succeeds the best in Florida. The 
trees should be planted far apart, for they 
require plenty of breathing space, and a full, 
unobstrncted exposuretothesun. Thehills 
where the palms are planted should be 
fertilized thoroughly, and a light mulch 
will trequently help the young plants. The 
trees are unisexual, and it is necessary to 
fertilize the female flowers by artificial 
means. There is no cultivation to speak of 
required after the palms get a good start. 
The fruit ripens in the summer. 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 














Colds and Coughs . 


croup, 

_ sore throat, 
bronchitis, asthma, 
and hoarseness 
cured by 


Ayer’s Cherry. Pectoral 
the safest 

and most effective 
emergency medicine. 

It should be in every 
family. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 









a Pat. Oct. 16, 188%. 
PERFECTION IN ROADCARTS 
Alo Manufacturers of Buggies, Carriaces and 
Sleighs. Write for Catalogue A. Mention this paper. 
GROTON CARRIAGE COMPAN 
Groton, Tompkins County, New York. 
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RisiINGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 


‘or B uty « blish, S in » ean- 
‘Mness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 
MENEELY & GOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Caurches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and F . For more than half acentury 
netec for superiority over al) others. 


Ess NOISES CURED by 
Peck’s AVR ES TUBULAR EAR 


Whispers heard, Com- 
fies Fat. I 
proofs free. Address F. HI8(OX, 853 Broadway. 


ies 
HOTELS, RESORTS. ETC. 
ANTI-COLD WEATHER CLUB 


of tempera 3 are cheap trans- 
portation, hotel rates and homes on smuail monthly 
payments in South Florida. Join. Write, 

0. M. CROSBY, 99 Franklin St., N.Y. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant 
Broadway, corner 11th Street,New York. 


Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE 

OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 

DAM & DeREVERE Props. 



































WOOD FLOORS. 
WOOD CARPET. 
Largest Manufacturers. 
BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


23d Street, under 5th Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 
Branch: 247 Fulton S:reet, Brooklyn. 
Send for Catalooue. 


Autumn Planting. 


For imperative reasons in favor of Au- 
tumo planting of DEcIDUOUS TREES and 
SHRUBS and RHODODENDRONS and for Cata- 
logues, apply to 


PARSONS & SONS CO. 


(LIMITED), 


FLUSHING, NEW YORK. 


WOVEN WIRE FENGE 


ROPE SELVAGE 
All 


























zee SIZES MESH. PBICES REDUCED. 
er Sold by dealers, Freight paid 
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FOR THE 


R & SKIN 


Thick, Soft and Beautiful. 
tions. diseases of the skin, glands and 





The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 





One Month, 80,30 
Four Months, $1.06 
Six Months, $1.50 


One Year, $3.00 
Two Years, $5.00 
Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. ~ 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 








quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
All Druggists or by Mail, 50 Cents, 
BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New York 


-@ SARATOGA 
VICHY. 





| The Remedial Table 
Ma Water. Unequalled for 
i 4 Indigestion and Acid- 
— ity of the Stomach. 


Cry 


Great Reduction in Price. 
THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited nuiber of copies of ‘ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANE B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence atthe White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of * The rirst reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.’’ The oook gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the nome life of Abranam Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
assequeland key to Mr. Carventer’s great picture 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that victure; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for “'THs 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” Vic. We 
will Curnish it post-paid at 50c, until the supply is 





A-CORN SALVE s%°:885h, 
REMOVES THE TOE+CORN EVERY TIME. 

“after using it my feet are in a better condition than 

they bare been fren). A; COLLINS, Haténa, TL 








GOLD BY DRUGGISTS OR SEND 18 CENTS TO THE 
GIANT OHKMIOAL OU., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The book—" THE PICTURE AND THE MEN”—is 
setailed at 50c, We will furnish it post-paid for 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


4HE INDEPENDENT, 





251 Broadway, New York City 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 


Highest 


Report, Auguat 17th, 1889. 





Excellence; 
Economy. 


These two words as accurately de- 
seribe our clothing to-day as they 
did forty years ago. 

Our former location was incon- 
venient for the ladies, who are usu 
ally the purchasers of 


Children’s Clothing. 


In our new store we have made this 
department a leading feature, and 
offer such a generous variety of suits 
for boys of all ages that every taste 
cannot fail to be satisfied. 


Devlin & Co., 


CLOTHIERS, 
Union Square we. Cor, 14th St, N.Y 


DT EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
forenton Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
** Best Pianos —~¢ several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 
H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY, 


Carriage Builders. 
Factory and Main Office, Watertown. N. Y. 


FINE CARRIAGES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Victorias, Cabriolets, Rockaways, Surreys, Nepet 
ms, Road Wagons, Buckboards, Two-wheelers 


eae. B.LE.L SHAW, 
















py fT OA ned APPL é co. 


pustits 


27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


NCE pn aes 








Seek Liles ts TEA 


WEBER 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS A SPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
WAREROOMS: 


STH Ave. COR. WEST I6TH ST. 
EW, YORK CITY. 


“Down With High Prices.” 


SEWING MACHINES 
FROM $40 TO ) Si0! 
Prices Lowe: 


r than the Lowest on 
Harness. 












Only A$i0 


Buggies, Carts, Sleighs, 
ewvdetg DL baggy 
an ty red my TE 3.00 
do your own 
rge and Kit of Tvols. $20.00 
Articles at Half Price. 


2¥ICAGO BCALE ©O., Chicago, TL 


~~ 


























Feeble Infants, Nursing Mothers, 


Overworked, Athletes, Bicy: 


is always beneficial. 


Wise BOVININE. 


BOVININE, if you ask him, iu his treatment of Consumption, Bronchitis, All Fevers, 
Diphtheria, Dyspepsia, Gastric Catarrh, Pneumonia, General Debility, 


A GONDENSED FOOD 


BECAUSE your ph 


welcome the aid an nutrition wil gheerfully by 


Nervous Prostration, Cancer, The 


Riders, Singers and Public Speakers find it indispensable on trial. 
BECAUSE in disease ordinary foods are not assimilated, and thousands starve in the midst of plenty for 
want of a suitable food. WHEN you visit the sick poor, carry them BOVININE, ‘t may save a life; it 
BECAUSE Beef Tea and cooked Beef Extracts are by all authorities pronounced 
uséless for food. BECAUSE BOVININE is the only raw meat food condensed by a cold process, by 
which ALL the nutritive elements of selected beef are preserved in a palatable form, ready for imme- 
diate use. BECAUSE BOVININE never spoils, as has been proved after a test of 12 years. WHEN 
you travel, pack up a bottle of BOVININE, It’s a necessity in sea and car sickness, and good for a 
lunch. BECAUSE, after severe tests and comparisons, it is preferred in all Hospitals of the United 
States Army and Navy, and by the best physicians everywhere. See their Hospital reports, etc. 





THE SMITH & WESSON 


SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 





A Pertect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 





The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new an valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection agalmst accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor, Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means +m, 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below wil 
receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
1 Springfield, Mass. 





BAILEY Fy C0. 


Poer tee Whe 











Photo Trading Post. 


Headquarters of the Chautaucua School of 
Photography. . Publishers of Photographie 
Times and Annual. Manufacturers of all sorts 
of Photo material. specially the Waterbury, the 
Irving View, and Advill cameras. 

Send for catalogue. 


The Scovill & Adams Co., 
422 Broome St., N. ¥. 


ii THE OPEN FIREPLACES 
IX BEFORE COLD WEATHER 





PRETTY FEET se 


iowa specs en baee r cn — mon f Lee's 
‘our address to us for a desc: pion 0 
5° LADIES’ BOOT, made in all styles. 
PAMPELES OF COMIC REET Zo, Bem OR A 


SIC LANTERNS 


“QUEEN aco 


Established 1840. 


Randel, Baremore. & Billings, 


IMPORTERS OF 


<P DIAMONDS 


AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 


The Largest Assortment of Unset Diamonds and 
Diamond Jewelry in this Country. 


58 Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Co. 
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LeBOSQUET = 
TEAM WERTINS 


- Combining the Latest a aren 
Heating vy 

Send for Descriptive Pamptlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS. 282 Union St., Boston, 

















WARM AiR fURNACES 
5O YEARS EXPERIENCE AS HEATING 


& VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
For INFormaTion Appvy To Your STEam Fitter, 
or Furnace DEALER,OR SENO For luusTRATED 


FULLER & WARRENCO. 


Troy, CHICAGO CLEVELAND, BOSTON.NEW YORK. 















WH JacnsGn&G 
Union Square «on. cor, Broadway 


Headquarters Choice Mantels, Grates, Fen- 
ders and Tiles. 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOW RK, 















sr John St, New ork. and 
ew 

1% Lake St., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 





















EXERCISE AT HOME. 
The Standard Chest-Weight, 


Satay BRAIN WORKERS AND SED- 
ENTARY PEOPLE 


“Deed ta all G 
pd shoo! 








per Ce. 
ders; en sit. Bane: 
— nee db; ya fitus- 
it is used, matied free. 
areas WARRAGA NSETT MOH. 
CO., 44 Sprague St., Providence, R.1, 








Church, 











DR. JAEGER’S 


SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO., 
827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


Heemann Scuaxrrer, 
President; 


- Eanzer Bexorn, 





GENUINE 


Note our Trade Mark Closely! 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


FALL AND WINTER 


UNDERWEAR 


For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN. 
These Sanat re, garments are positive e 
anteed to be all wee of the finest quality, ‘they 
are made under Dr. feger’s supe: vision, and sold 


a i Company and their authorized agenty 


Send for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated 
Catalogue and price-list, free by mail. 


Garments made te order, a Specialty. 
Mai] orders promptly attended to. 


Dr, Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co, 
827 and S29 Broadway. New York, 


BRAYcH ) 119 Nassau St.. Temple Court, New York; 
Houses. § 1104 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


GLEN WOOD. 








If you are going to buy a Furnace this 
year, you ought and probably intend to 
buy the BEST. If you accept what 
others say, who KNOW, you'll buy a 
poe seer 

Vrite for “Points on Home Warming.” 


Wilk STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 


sw Estimates, 


careatderrce. TUG’ S aoe, ASEM" Boston 








THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 


Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33% hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco, 85 hours. 
St. Paul, 13%¢ hours. 
Minneapolis, #4 hours. 
Duluth, 16% hours. 


Features of perfect service are FAST TIME and 


‘SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS 
Colonist Sleepers, Pullman an 
be eee Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars an 

SUPERB DINING CARS. 
All agents sell tickets via 

THE NORTH-WESTERN. 


W. 3. NEWMAN, 2 Seen, B, P. WILSON, 
34 Vice-Prest, Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Pass. Agt. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





ALL NTERCNANGE ABLES. 
rg r ALL Richa 








